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PREFACE 


Like many long journeys with no clear destination in mind, the book you 
are holding in your hands took me to a place I could not have possibly 
anticipated, especially given the missteps, blind alleys, and long delays 
I encountered in the past fifteen years. I certainly did not set out to argue 
for the affirmative nature of late medieval death art, which has convention- 
ally been understood as the self-negating reflex of a culture in crisis. But 
these quirky objects of late medieval art captured my attention while I was 
in graduate school studying Middle English poetry. Cadaver tombs, the 
Dance of Death, the Legend of the Three Living and Three Dead: all of it 
was so exotic to this contemporary American. In time, I grew to realize that 
the thin soil of American death culture might be our society's most serious 
deficit, and that, in turn, made me more and more certain that I had some- 
thing to learn from late medieval culture. 

So I dug deeper into the cultural soil that grew these image-objects: their 
histories, their patrons, their artists, their rise and fall as forms. I became 
increasingly interested in their “stored time of making,” to use Susan Stew- 
art's phrase, the way they capture the rhythms of a life lived in the construc- 
tion of a thing that survives beyond the self. I have become invested in this 
idea of the persistence of objects that survive their makers, and thus pass 
their makers’ intensions, desires, and hopes along into an unknown future, 
of which we are the inevitable present. It is harder to build than destroy; 
harder still is to make something that persists, that simply survives. Not all 
of the art I discuss in this book is great art, but these objects have survived, 
sometimes in the face of deliberate attempts to erase them from the cul- 
tural record. What do they have left to say to us? Are we to utilize our scarce 
intellectual resources trying to explain them away? Or can we persist 
alongside them for a time, find out what we might learn about ourselves 
by looking at death through the eyes of a culture that made a craft of it? 

In the past 15 years, I found ways to spend more time with this art in its 
natural habitat, traveling to Europe intermittently, photographing mural 
paintings in small parish churches, still patiently attended to by church- 
wardens and old farmers and vicars, all of whom have their own ambiva- 
lent relations to these objects. The conversations I had along the way—in 
Seething, Haddiscoe, Belton, Villeau, Meslay-le-Grenet, Villevillon—pro- 
vided me vivid demonstrations of the layering of culture, the accretions of 
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contexualized meaning, that grow from human attention. While certainly 
proud of the cultural heritage represented by their medieval inheritance, 
many complained of the cost and difficulty of maintaining it, of the trade- 
off between sustaining a vibrant religious tradition in the present and pre- 
serving a cultural past. These conversations have enriched my experience 
in ways that I can hardly trace, much less articulate eloquently. 

This book is, in the end, largely about craft—its self-validating quality, 
its ability to affirm us in our identities and relations with others. It is my 
great pleasure, then, to thank some of the people who have helped me 
learn my craft, such as it is. The support, and thus the debts incurred, come 
from all quarters of my life. Karla Taylor and Terri Tinkle taught me those 
implicit lessons about what serious reading, thinking, and writing are, 
what it means to be both a student—passionate and enthusiastic and cu- 
rious—and a scholar—dogged, determined, and daring, by equal parts. As 
I ventured into art history, Betsy Sears, who had always been a patient 
teacher, became a mentor; she mapped the field for me, or at least gave me 
a sense of the coordinates within which I could pursue my work. More 
importantly, she has become a friend whose opinion I trust and whose 
company I seek and cherish. 

But I thank Betsy especially for putting me in touch with the indomi- 
table, inexhaustible, and inspiring Elina Gertsman, whose energy is as- 
tounding, and whose scholarship is endlessly fascinating. My dialogues 
with her through our shared and separate work, and our exchanges of pho- 
tos and ideas, have been, quite simply, essential to what I have accom- 
plished. Thank you, Elina! 

I would also like to thank the good people at the following research li- 
braries where I capitalized on the expertise of dedicated staff: the Biblio- 
théque Nationale de France, the British Library, and the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. I would like especially to thank Justin Clegg and Roger Wieck, both 
of whom shared sage advice and facilitated access to key manuscripts with- 
out which this study would have been greatly impoverished. 

For those who have read my work at various stages, I offer thanks: Bob- 
by Meyer-Lee, Seeta Chaganti, Tom Bourgignon and Steven Rozenski all 
offered me excellent feedback on specific chapters of the book. Sarah Mc- 
Namer offered really helpful advice on finishing books. I would like to offer 
special thanks to Susanna Fein, who has been an invaluable source of sup- 
port as this project has unfolded over the years: she encouraged me to 
develop this project, which owed so much to her own research on the Three 
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Living and Three Dead and Audelay, and has provided supportive encour- 
agement throughout. 

I'd like to thank the readers and editors from Medievalia, Chaucer Re- 
view, and Brill, whose detailed critiques opened up new perspectives on 
my work, as well as validation. In addition to making my published work 
better, their work has pushed me to probe deeper into my project. The fol- 
lowing material originally appeared in previous publications: portions of 
the Introduction and Chapter 5 derive from “The Danse Macabre and the 
Medieval Community of Death,” Mediaevalia 23.1 (2002), 159-202; portions 
of Chapters 3 and 4 derive from “Image, Ideology, and Form: The Middle 
English Three Dead Kings in its lconographic Context,’ Chaucer Review 43.1 
(2008), 49-82. 

My colleagues at The University of Montana provided a welcome audi- 
ence at the English Department’s Literature and Research Colloquium 
(LARC, Fall 2007), offering helpful feedback on the project at a crucial 
stage. I would like especially to thank Paul Dietrich, who became a crucial 
audience for developing ideas on Suso; and John Hunt, who patiently read 
drafts of the book and the prospectus. The Univeristy of Montana Small 
Grant Program funded a research trip to Norfolk and Eure-et-Loire in 2007, 
and I thank the Office of the Provost for that support. I also received sup- 
port from the Baldridge Book Subvention Fund at The University of Mon- 
tana, which generously paid for the cost of reproducing images. 

Nobody at The University of Montana was more important to the com- 
pletion of the book, however, than Tom Seiler. He knows what he did, and 
what I could not have done without him. 

A special note of gratitude is due to Jody and Eric Jonsson, who have 
offered my family a home away from home in Europe, and thus facilitated 
research for which I might not otherwise have found support. First in Ge- 
neva, and now in London, their generosity has made the rigors of working 
on foreign soil so much more comfortable than I had any right to expect. 
They are patrons in the deep, ancient sense of that word. 

Obviously, friends have helped in direct and indirect ways throughout, 
particularly Malek Moazzam-Doulat, who keeps reminding me that phi- 
losophy has always been my shadow discipline; and Nate Thompson, who, 
on a lark, drove the road to Raunds with me. Warm, appreciative thanks, 
well beyond the boundaries of this project, go to Sean Pollack, who re- 
minded me that I had a voice at a time when it had become buried under 
minutiae; what of my self manages to eke through the pages I owe to him. 
What remains buried probably belongs there. 
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Sean Kinch, my brother with whom I share a language shared by no 
other, edited the final draft of this book meticulously, finding the hollow 
spots, the syntax straining against the chain of reality, and the solecisms. 
When wielding his editorial pen, he is truly his father’s son. 

Griffin and Shelby provide that glorious daily affirmation of why life 
endures, not merely that it does. Without their patience and forbearance 
(whether asleep in the car or floating on my back), many research trips 
might have been cut short. 

And as always, Amy: what more is there to say? 

Finally, not least, deepest gratitude to my father, a journalist, who mod- 
eled for me the daily rigors of a writing life. My father wrote with tools; 
I write with toys. There is no adequate way to express how keenly I feel his 
absence than to offer this book to the future with his name flanked by 
parenthetical dates: Samuel Everard Kinch, Jr (1940-2011). A full life. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE MEDIATING IMAGE OF DEATH 


“This image of death has so completely ravished me that I scarcely know 
whether what I have seen is real or a similitude.” 


Henry Suso (1295-1366), Horologium Sapientiae 


“The image does not, at first glance, resemble the corpse, but the cadaver’s 
strangeness is perhaps also that of the image... The cadaverous resemblance 
haunts us.” 


Maurice Blanchot, The Space of Literature (1955) 


We die in images. As the event of death cannot be experienced directly, 
death is mediated by the images through which we experience the deaths 
of others and, in turn, anticipate our own. To say that death is mediated by 
images is not to deny the reality of death, but simply to emphasize that 
death’s reality is inaccessible. In place of a direct experience with death, 
we have images: the dying person before, the dead body after, and in be- 
tween an elusive moment that our familial, social, religious and medical 
institutions interpret for us. Images of death and dying provide the means 
by which the abstract truth of our imminent deaths can be assimilated into 
an imaginative understanding of this unrepresentable event. Images of 
dead bodies trigger powerful responses in us, and unleash emotional ener- 
gies that we struggle to contain. We are compelled by, and fixated on, im- 
ages of corpses, desiring to linger in our looking, even as we often castigate 
ourselves for having such debased desires. 

A pointed recognition of this conflict between reason and emotion in 
response to images of the dead body is a characteristic feature of Western 
philosophy as far back as Plato’s Republic, where Socrates tells the story of 
Leontius, who chastises himself for his overwhelming desire to see a col- 
lection of corpses amassed for burial after execution: “For a while he was 
in inner turmoil, resisting his craving to look and covering his eyes. But 
finally he was overcome by his desire to see.”! In Aristotle, the corpse tell- 


1 Plato, The Republic, trans. Richard W. Sterling and William C. Scott (New York: Norton, 
1985), Bk. IV, 133-4. 
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ingly appears in his Poetics as his primary example of the power of a well- 
constructed form to overcome an encounter with repulsive content. 
Theorizing the origin of poetry in the twin human impulse to “learn by 
imitation’ and to “delight in works of imitation,” Aristotle makes his second 
point through a counter-intuitive example: “though the objects themselves 
may be painful to see, we delight to view the most realistic representations 
of them in art, the forms for example of the lowest animals and of dead 
bodies.”? As with Plato, the desire to see prevails, but Aristotle focuses on 
the representation of the dead body, attraction to which impels us to dwell 
on a form, even to “delight” in it, despite the pain its content might other- 
wise produce. Augustine picks that thread up in his Confessions in a pas- 
sage on the overwhelming power of “curiositas” where he uses the dead 
body as his prime example of human visual perversity: “What pleasure can 
there be in seeing a mangled carcass, which is only horrible? And yet if it 
be anywhere about, people flock to it to be saddened and sickened.” The 
example pointedly clarifies Augustine's distinction between “voluptatis,’ 
or pleasure, and the kind of perverse desire that leads humans to take vi- 
sual pleasure even in content that is intrinsically unpleasurable. Augus- 
tine’s use of the example suggests that part of the “delight” of the 
encounter derives from the compulsion to view the corpse, which pro- 
duces a frisson that attracts spectators. Though it seems to refer to contact 
with the “real” dead body, the example is joined in Augustine’s treatise with 
the desire to witness spectacles and practice magical arts, rooted in the 
libidinal charge that comes from contact with the supernatural, no matter 
how mediated by the demonstrable artifice of the performer. Indeed, he 
pauses to explain that the voyeurs’ drive to see the corpse, which they know 
will haunt their dreams, would seem to emanate from being forced to do 
so or from “some report [fama] that the sight was beautiful” (quasi 
quisquam eos vigilantes videre coegerit aut pulchritudinis ulla fama persua- 
serit). Augustine’s example contains a tacit admission that part of the 


2 From the Poetics, Chpt. 4, in Aristotle, Introduction to Aristotle, trans. Richard McKeon 
(New York: The Modern Library 1947), 668-669. 

3 Augustine, Confessions, trans. FJ. Sheed (Indianapolis / Cambridge: Hackett, 1993), 
Book X, Chapter 35, 200-01. Latin from Stoa.org, providing the full context of the discussion 
of pleasure with the translated passage in italics: ex hoc autem evidentius discernitur quid 
voluptatis, quid curiositatis agatur per sensus, quod voluptas pulchra, canora, suavia, 
sapida, lenia sectatur, curiositas autem etiam his contraria temptandi causa, non ad subeun- 
dam molestiam sed experiendi noscendique libidine. quid enim voluptatis habet videre in 
laniato cadavere quod exhorreas? et tamen sicubi iaceat, concurrunt, ut contristentur, ut 
palleant. 
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attraction to the corpse is the compulsive quality of its form, which has the 
capacity to stimulate emotional energies that align with many of the same 
attributes of aesthetic attraction, despite the obvious conceptual disjunc- 
tion between pleasure and fear. “Beauty” in this example is, quite simply, 
the compulsion to look. 

While this rationalist strand of Western philosophy emphasizes the 
ethical limitations of our emotional responses to dead bodies, late medi- 
eval culture recognized and valued this intrinsic capacity of the corpse to 
stir emotions, whether in direct encounters with dead or dying bodies or 
in representational forms whose fascination lies in their formal appro- 
priation of the disorder of the dead body. Scholars have long noted the 
striking changes in death art and iconography in the late medieval period, 
particularly the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, which saw 
major artistic innovations: the first transi, or cadaver tombs;* the introduc- 
tion of the iconography of the exposed corpse in illustrations of the Office 
of the Dead;° the appearance of the Danse Macabre and the Ars Moriendi;® 
and the wider diffusion of images of the Three Living and Three Dead in 
mural paintings and manuscripts.’ New studies of these genres have begun 
to open up a dynamic view of the individual image-objects art by assessing 
the local, contextual factors that governed the adaptation and re-interpre- 
tation of visual convention, particularly the Danse Macabre, which has 


4 Kathleen Cohen, Metamorphosis of a Death Symbol: The Transi Tomb in the Late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance (Berkeley, Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1973); Paul Binski, Medieval Death: Ritual and Representation (London: British Museum 
Press, 1996), 139-52. See Chapter 4 of the present study for further detail. 

5 Millard Meiss, “La Mort et l’office des morts al’époque du Maitre de Boucicault,” Revue 
de art 1 (1968); Catherine Arne, “Les images de la mort dans les livres d’heures (xiii-xv 
siecle),” La Maison-Dieu 145 (1981). More recently, Roger Wieck has examined these images 
as evidence of late medieval beliefs and practices concerning death: see Roger Wieck, 
Painted Prayers: The Book of Hours in Medieval and Renaissance Art (New York: George 
Braziller, 1997), 17-32, and Roger Wieck, “The Death Desired: Books of Hours and the 
Medieval Funeral,” in Death and Dying in the Late Middle Ages, ed. Edelgard DuBruck and 
Barbara Gusick (New York: Peter Lang, 1999). 

6 The bibliography on the Danse Macabre is immense; for further detail, see Chapters 
5 and 6. The best account of the evolution of the ars moriendi remains Mary Catharine 
O’Connor, The Art of Dying Well: the Development of the Ars moriendi (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942). For an excellent recent study comparing the visual archetypes that 
influenced the later print editions, see Donald F. Duclow, “Dying Well: The Ars Moriendi 
and the Dormition of the Virgin,” in Death and Dying in the Middle Ages, ed. Edelgard E. 
DuBruck and Barbara Gusick (New York: Peter Lang, 1999). 

7 Fora discussion of the late medieval transmission of the Three Living and Three Dead 
and its relationship to transi tombs, see Pavel Chihaia, Immortalité et decomposition dans 
Uart du Moyen Age (Madrid: Fondation culturelle roumaine, 1988). See chapters 3-4 of the 
present book for further bibliographic detail. 
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dominated discussion of late medieval death art. Recent syntheses by 
major art historians have also provided a rich conceptual framework for 
re-thinking the cultural function of death art: Paul Binski’s Medieval Death 
presents a broad overview of the role of art as a mechanism for framing the 
experience of death in medieval culture; and Michael Camille’s Master of 
Death explores the mystery and fear of death generated by the work of an 
individual artist, Pierre Remiet. Such work has pushed us past the need to 
defend medieval culture’s putative obsession with death,’ and allowed us 
to see in late medieval death art a powerful late medieval engagement with 
one of life’s central questions. 

Drawing on these shifts in scholarship, this book seeks to articulate a 
new approach to the late medieval art of death by focusing on the dialectic 
of attraction and repulsion, affirmation and negation, found in representa- 
tions of the dead and dying body. I argue that the mediating image of death 
provided a platform for both visual and verbal artists of the late medieval 
period to affirm their personal, social, and political identities in the face of 
the self-negating fact of death. By providing concrete forms in which to 
contemplate death, verbal and visual artists served as privileged mediators 
of this decisive event, offering aesthetic forms in which readers and view- 
ers could manage their anxiety. I pursue my argument by examining the 
impact of innovative visual forms of death art on three Middle English 
poems written in the 1420s: Thomas Hoccleve’s “Lerne for to die,” John 
Audelay’s Three Dead Kings, and John Lydgate’s “Dance of Death.” Despite 
their close temporal proximity and shared interest in death meditation, 
these poems have never been studied together. More importantly, literary 


8 Elina Gertsman’s recent analysis of the performative qualities of the Danse Macabre 
demonstrates how fully that form was integrated into civic life of the communities that 
produced versions. See Elina Gertsman, “Pleyinge and peyntynge: Performing the dance of 
death,” Studies in Iconography 27, no. 1 (2006) and her excellent booklength study Elina 
Gertsman, The Dance of Death in the Middle Ages: Image, Text, Performance Studies in the 
Visual Cultures of the Middle Ages (Turnhout: Brepols, 2010). Sophie Oosterwijk is working 
on a project that contextualizes in detail the socio-political resonance of the Danse Maca- 
bre in England. For further bibliographic detail, see chapters 5 and 6. 

9 A disdain for the artistic quality of late medieval macabre art suffuses Huizinga’s 
influential account, “The Vision of Death,” in Johan Huizinga, The Autumn of the Middle 
Ages, trans. Rodney J. Payton and Ulrich Mammitzsch (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1996), 136-72. Francis Haskell, “Art and History: the Legacy of Johan Huizinga,” in History 
and Images: Toward a New Iconology, ed. Phillip Lindley (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 2003) 
has pointed out that Huizinga relies most heavily on visual evidence in his study of death. 
See, also, Jean Delumeau, Sin and Fear: The Emergence of a Western Guilt Culture 13th-18th 
Centuries, trans. Eric Nicholson (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 1990), who wrote, “The 
danse macabre was a sermon. Its purpose was didactic rather than aesthetic,” 88. 
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scholars have typically neglected the robust visual culture that informs the 
interest each poet takes in translating the iconography of death from vi- 
sual to verbal form. This book fills this gap in understanding by close con- 
textual study of the three strands of death iconography that stimulate each 
text: illustrations of deathbed scenes in vernacular manuscripts of Henry 
Suso’s Horologium Sapientiae; manuscript illustrations and mural paint- 
ings of the Legend of the Three Living and Three Dead; and the first extant 
visual response to the famous Parisian painting of the Danse Macabre in a 
Book of Hours manuscript produced by the Bedford Workshop (Morgan 
Library MS M 359, ca. 1430-35). 

The common thread underlying my study of these three genres of art in 
both verbal and visual forms is the mediating image of death, which is the 
subject of the remainder of this introduction. After tracing the monastic 
origins of the Imago mortis, I turn to late medieval visual culture to eluci- 
date the dynamic ways the image of death was mediated by artists in local 
contexts responding to the needs of patrons and their communities. Death 
imagery helped mediate the tension between contemplating one’s final 
end and affirming one’s social identity in forms that survive beyond the 
event of death. Images of the dead and dying body produce a heightened 
stimulus in a reader or viewer—an absorption that includes aesthetic fas- 
cination!°— that verbal and visual artists can re-invest in attention to their 
own idiosyncratic practices, affirming their identities as artists even as they 
challenge both themselves and their readers to engage with this most dif- 
ficult reality. By linking their artistic practices with the social and political 
institutions that sustained their work through patronage, these forms si- 
multaneously re-affirm the social identities of artists, patrons, and the 
community in which these mediating images of death circulated. 


Non Ficta, Sed Vera: Internalizing the Image of Death 


Though many genres and forms of death art originated in the fifteenth 
century, the theory of the image that underpins their devotional function 
reaches back to the earliest monastic death meditation practices, which 


10 [have been influenced in this formulation of aesthetic fascination by the work of art 
historians like Michael Fried, Absorption and Theatricality: Painting and Beholder in the Age 
of Diderot (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1980); David Freedberg, The Power of 
Images: Studies in the History and Theory of Response (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1989); 
and, more recently, W,J.T. Mitchell, What Do Pictures Want?: The Lives and Loves of Images 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 2005). 
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provided a rich repertoire of image-making rhetoric for imagining oneself 
as a corpse. A key aspect of this monastic tradition was the affective re- 
sponse to the corpse so central to the later popular images: the image of 
death was a product of monastic meditation, not its vitiated re-interpreta- 
tion by the multitudes, as Huizinga claimed with late medieval populariza- 
tion of the macabre." The Fourth Rule of St. Benedict, of course, dictates 
that all monks “have the anticipated death before his eyes every day” (mor- 
tem cotidie ante oculos suspectam habere).”2 That abstract precept was 
actualized in experience by monastic rituals of deathbed attendance, 
which required monks to sit in vigil both before and after the death of a 
brother. These rituals, in turn, produced a genre of death meditation 
known as the “Signs of Death,’ which came to influence vernacular preach- 
ing, appearing in the thirteenth century in distinctive Middle English ver- 
bal forms.!8 These poems describe the signs that the body produces as it 
approaches death—misting eyes, drooping skin, folding tongue, blackened 
lips, rigid feet—so that the dying monk could prepare himself mentally for 
the transition. Though it likely began as a practical tool of deathbed at- 
tendance, allowing the monks to aid the dying person in the transition to 
the afterlife,!+ it evolved into a meditative image, © a means of generating 
an imaginative sensory experience of this future event. The attention these 


N Huizinga, The Autumn of the Middle Ages, “The contents of earlier monastic medita- 
tions about death were now condensed into a superficial, primitive, popular, and lapidary 
image and in this form held up to the multitudes in sermons and representations. This 
image of death was able to contain only one of the large number of conceptions related to 
death, and that was perishability,” 156. Throughout this book, I enumerate the “large num- 
ber of conceptions” beyond perishability circulating in and through mediating images of 
death, many of them “popular,” but few of them “primitive” in this denigrating sense. 

12 For a discussion of the application of the rule to monastic practice, see W. Richard 
Sipe, “Memento Mori: Memento Vivere—In the Rule of St. Benedict,” American Benedictine 
Review 25 (1974); and Sophie Hasquenoph, “La mort du moine au Moyen Age (Xe-XIle 
siécles),” Collectanea Cisterciensia 53 (1991). 

13 Rosemary Woolf, The English Religious Lyric in the Middle Ages (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1968), 78-80; and R.H. Robbins, “Signs of Death in Middle English,” Medieval Studies 
(1970). Though he does not focus explicitly on the “Signs of Death,” Gerhild Scholz Williams, 
The Vision of Death: A Study of the Memento Mori’ Expressions in Some Latin, German, and 
French Didactic texts of the nth and 12th Centuries (Géppinge: Verlag Alfred Kiimmerle, 1976) 
provides an excellent study of the poetic and conceptual variation of death meditation in 
monastic writing of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

4 See Woolf, English Religious Lyric, 79, who notes the origin of the tradition in manu- 
scripts of Hippocrates, which were transmitted in Benedictine monasteries. See also F.S. 
Paxton, “Signa mortifera: Death and Prognostication in Early Monastic Medicine,” Bulletin 

for the History of Medicine 67 (1993). 

15 See Woolf, English Religious Lyric, 73-82, especially her comment that the major 

transition from the medical to the meditative occurred in the twelfth century. 
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poems pay to the variety of sensory inputs—a head-to-toe catalogue of the 
body’s sensations in the dying man’s final moments—reflects the influence 
of rhetorical theory on monastic writing that Mary Carruthers has so per- 
suasively demonstrated.!6 Monastic memory-work was predicated on at- 
taching a specific purpose (intentio) to an image, so that its structure was 
stored with its emotional correlate (affectus).!” The “Signs of Death” poems 
realize this rhetorical principle in a particularly effective way, placing the 
reader virtually in the bodily experience of the death of another person as 
a means to experience the anxiety that accompanies the physical process 
of death. 

The image-making function of this engagement with the dying body 
certainly lies behind Peter of Celle’s comment that the monk should “de- 
pict death before your eyes, how horrifying the face” (depinge mortem ante 
oculos tuos, quam horrenda facies).!* In adapting Benedict’s injunction, 
Peter’s use of the monastic codeword for the visio—depinge—and the em- 
phasis on the face, suggest that Peter means not “death” in the abstract, but 
the personal image of a vivid death, death with a face. If the Benedictine 
rule provides a precept, “painting” an image of a person dying provides a 
practice that can be felt emotionally. In his deployment of the “Signs of 
Death” genre in his De secreto curarum conflictu (ca. 1347),!9 Petrarch uses 
a strikingly similar phrase—“the horror of a face one cannot recognize” 
(alienati vultus horrorem)—to emphasize the disfigurement of human 
identity in death, a rhetorical means to jolt the living subject into a deeper 
spiritual awareness, which will be manifest, as Petrarch describes it, in a 
physical revulsion. The ultimate goal is to break down the distinction be- 
tween the “fictive” and the “real”: Augustinus, Petarch’s fictional interlocu- 
tor, ends his meditation by saying, “if all these things rise simultaneously 


16 Mary Carruthers, The Craft of Thought: Meditation, Rhetoric and the Making of Images, 
400-1200 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 130-133, 172. 

17 Tbid, 14-16. 

18 De meditatione mortis, Chapter 23 of De disciplina claustrali, P.L. 202, 131-2; cited in 
Woolf, English Religious Lyric, 74. 

19 Francis Petrarch, The Secret, trans. Carol E. Quillen (New York / Boston: Bedford/St. 
Martin’s, 2003), 63. For the Latin text, which I cite only when I wish to draw attention to 
key terms in the original, I refer to Francis Petrarch, Prose (Milan: R. Ricciardi, 1955), 55-58. 
Petrarch specifically refers to the monastic tradition of death attendance and meditation, 
stressing the social origin of such meditation in “certain devout and most holy religious 
orders...that custom endures according to which those who profess the strict way of life 
are present to see the bodies of the dead while they are washed and prepared for burial, so 
that the sad and deplorable spectacle, thrust before their eyes (triste miserandumque spec- 
taculum oculis subiectum), might always admonish them to remember,” Petrarch, The Secret, 
63. 
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before your eyes, not as fictive but as true (non ut ficta sed ut vera)...then 
be assured that you have not meditated in vain.’2° Petrarch’s opposition 
between “ficta” and “vera” foregrounds the representational chasm that the 
mediating image of death attempts to cross. 

The well-constructed image of death in this meditative tradition thus 
aspires to dissolve the boundary between image and experience, between 
the fabricated meditation and the direct apprehension of death. This im- 
age of death exemplifies the distinction that modern media theorists David 
Bolter and Richard Grusin have made between “hypermediated” and 
“transparent” media: the former draws explicit attention to its constructed- 
ness, its artificiality, while the latter attempts to be a transparent medium 
connecting the viewer with some underlying reality.*! For late medieval 
Christians, that reality was a world of unseen forces tussling over their 
ultimate spiritual fate, and the means by which the good Christian could 
aid her own spiritual progress were manifestly hypermediated forms: 
wooden statues of locally-revered saints in a parish Church; wall paintings 
of St. Christopher; images in manuscripts representing the “true wound of 
Christ.” Many media of late medieval devotional experience—the Eucha- 
rist, intercessory prayer, prayers for indulgences—trelied upon a sophisti- 
cated dialectic between belief in the efficacy of mediation by supernatural 
forces and investment in the “constructed” processes by which that me- 
diation was achieved. As waves of controversy over the nature of the Eu- 
charist throughout the medieval period demonstrate, the way non-physical 
realities were “mediated” by matter was an essential and defining cultural 
question.?2 

Further, the evolution of practices of affective piety may have stimu- 
lated more attention to the positive function of the imagination in its me- 


20 Petrarch, The Secret, 64. 

21 For these terms, see “Immediacy, Hypermediacy, and Remediation,” Jay David Bolter 
and Richard Grusin, Remediation: Understanding New Media (Cambridge: The MIT Press, 
2000), 20-51. I would like to thank Jen Boyle for the reference; for her use of the concept in 
an historical context, see Jen Boyle, Anamorphosis in Early Modern Literature: Mediation 
and Affect (Burlington, VT; Farnham, Surrey: Ashgate, 2010), 23-25, 51-52. 

22 Brigitte Miriam Bedos-Rezak, When Ego Was Imago: Signs of Identity in the Middle 
Ages (Leiden, Boston: Brill, 2011) has recently argued that the Eucharist controversies 
stimulated new attention to the way in which material instantiations of the imago of a 
person, such as seals, could actualize the presence of the person of whom they were images. 
In these instances, the mediating image is not mitigated by the absence of the individual, 
but carries the force of individual identity. 
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diating function, as Michelle Karnes has recently argued.” By linking the 
material world with the world of the intellect, the imagination produced 
images on which reason could exercise its powers. While “imageless devo- 
tion” remained a contemplative ideal, mediating images provided impor- 
tant devotional tools, which, Karnes argues, were considered to have a 
serious and productive cognitive function. Late medieval devotional writ- 
ers reflected deeply on the ways in which institutional practices mediated 
religious experience, and by no means considered that mediation to dimin- 
ish its affective or spiritual impact.?* Petrarch’s verbal appropriation of the 
monastic custom of meditating on corpses is similarly self-aware. He at- 
tempts to move the reader from “ficta” to “vera” via a mediating image that 
is aware of its own conditions of production, particularly its own formal 
legacy in the “Signs of Death.” He aspires ultimately to dissolve the mediat- 
ing image into a transparent affective connection to the reality of death, 
an aspiration that can only be realized in the somatic experience of the 
individual: “If in the act of meditation, you suddenly stiffen, tremble, and 
grow pale; if you seem already to suffer amidst the pains of death; if your 
soul seems to leave your body and you feel yourself at the bar of eternal 
judgment, then be assured you have not meditated in vain.””5 The effective 
image of death converts the “hypermediated” conventions of death medi- 
tation into “transparent” experiential realities, felt in the body. 

The late medieval text that most acutely realizes this conception of a 
mediating image of death is Book II, Chapter 2 of Henry Suso’s Horologium 
Sapientiae, entitled “De scientia utilissima homini mortali, quae est scire 
mori.” Like Petrarch’s text, Suso’s is an imagined dialogue between a peda- 
gogical figure, Sapientia, and her student, Discipulus; but in Suso, the death 
meditation takes the form of a second imagined dialogue nestled within 
the frame of the larger exchange. Sapientia proposes to Discipulus an “ex- 
emplo sensibili” that will send home her message about the importance of 
learning to die. She encourages Discipulus to look within himself and “see 
(vide) the similitude of a man dying (similitudinem hominis morientis) and 


23 Michelle Karnes, Imagination, Meditation, and Cognition in the Middle Ages (Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago Press, 2011). 

24 Indeed, Jennifer Garrison, “Mediated Piety: Eucharistic Theology and Lay Devotion 
in Robert Mannyng’s Handlyng Synne,” Speculum 85, no. 4 (2010) has recently argued that 
the very gap between the believer and the Host in the sacrament of communion was re- 
interpreted by writers such as Robert Mannyng as a powerful means to generate greater 
devotional contrition. 

25 Petrarch, The Secret, 64. 
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while doing so, talking (loquentis) with you.” 6 Discipulus comes to under- 
stand death by a virtual deathbed experience in which his interlocutor dies 
unshriven, and thus unprepared, and departs life in fear of the purgatorial 
punishments that await him. The experience, though entirely fabricated 
in the rhetorical terms of a monastic visio, functions as a sharp cognitive 
image through which to contemplate the emotional experience of death. 
Discipulus immediately anticipates that the “horrible vision’ will linger in 
his heart and stresses his deep personal response when he exclaims, “This 
image of death has so overcome (rapuit) the whole of me that I scarcely 
know whether what I have seen is real or a similitude (sit in re vel in 
similitudine).’2” Realizing the ultimate goal of the monastic tradition in 
which he wrote, Suso scrambles the distinction between what is seen and 
what is simulated. A fascinating rhetorical feature of the text cinches the 
point: at a decisive juncture when the dying man insists that they conduct 
their exchange on sympathetic, personal terms, Suso changes the name by 
which he refers to the dying man from “Similitudo Mortis” to “Imago Mor- 
tis.” 28 Suso theorizes the Imago Mortis as the concept that allows us to 
move from “similitude” to “reality,” and thus to experience a mediated 
death as though it were unmediated. 

This strand of attention in monastic discourse to the mediating function 
of the image of the dying or dead body radiates throughout late medieval 
cultural practices, providing evidence of what Douglas Gray calls “an in- 
tensification of the way in which the image of death was presented.”29 
Middle English “Signs of Death” poems like “When the turuf is thy tour” 


26 All Latin citations of Suso are from Henry Suso, Heinrich Seuses Horlogium Sapientiae 
(Freiburg: Universitatsverlag, 1977). English translations, unless otherwise noted, refer to 
Henry Suso, Wisdom’s Watch Upon the Hours, trans. Edmund Colledge (Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1994). Ibid, 255; Suso, Horologium 528.3-4. 

27 Suso, Horologium 538.7-8. Sic me totum imago mortis rapuit, ut paene ignorem, 
utrum hoc, quod vidi, sit in re vel in simillitudine.” Suso, Wisdom’s Watch, 255. 

28 Suso, Horologium 533.30. Colledge, missing the significance of this shift, translates 
“the man in the similitude,” 250, but later accurately translates Imago Mortis as “image of 
death,” 251. Steven Rozenski, “Your ensaumple and your mirour’: Hoccleve’s Amplification 
of the Imagery and Intimacy of Henry Suso’s Ars Moriendi,” Parergon 25 (2008) rightly 
recognizes the importance of the term “Imago Mortis,” in Suso’s relationship to Scholastic 
theories of man and the image, although he wrongly claims that Suso “alternates” between 
the two. He does not: Suso uses “Similitudo” consistently in the early section of the dialogue 
until he shifts to “Imago Mortis” later in the dialogue. The main line of my argument had 
already formed when I read Rozenski’s article, with which I largely agree: his focus on the 
anthropology of the theory of the imago Dei astutely places Hoccleve’s translation in a rich 
intellectual heritage. 

29 See “Death and the Last Things,” in Douglas Gray, Themes and Images in the Medieval 
English Religious Lyric (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1972), 176-220, at 180; Gray 
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and “Whanne mine eyhnen misten” employ distinctive Middle English 
verbal forms— including couplet rhymes, alliterative flourishes, and home- 
ly vocabulary—to bring this meditative image to a broader population.®° 
Vernacular funeral sermons like John Mirk’s “In die sepultre alicuis mortui” 
often include injunctions to see in the corpse a mirror: “Gode men, as ye 
alle sen, here is a myrroure to vs alle: a corse browth to the chyrch.”?! The 
repetition of these sermon injunctions underlines the labor involved with 
internalizing this abstract truth through images, here mediated by the ser- 
mon and the funeral ritual, which serve both to underscore the corpse’s 
identity with the onlookers and to emphasize the safe passage of the soul. 
The Visitacio Infirmorum, which had a central pastoral function, began to 
appear in vernacular translations and in devotional miscellanies in the 
early fifteenth century. The text, which guides both the sick and his atten- 
dants through the penitential process necessary to prepare for death, was 
appropriated by the laity, as Gillespie points out, “for the reflexive value of 
its contemptus mundi theme and its encouragement to self-knowledge and 
self-assessment.’33 Jean Gerson’s adaptation of Suso’s “De Scientia,” first in 
his “De meditatione mortis,” and then in his own “Ars bene moriendi,” was 
subsequently influential on the Latin Ars Moriendi, which was dissemi- 
nated as a by-product of the Council of Constance (1415-8), at which Ger- 
son was such an important political figure.4+ Gerson advocated at the 


shows characteristic balance in recognizing the distinctive changes in death rhetoric while 
resisting a reductionist historical hypothesis. 

30 In a recent study, Gloria Cigman, Lollard Sermons vol. 294 (London: EETS / Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1989) similarly emphasizes the “destabilizing” effect of the genre, 26. 

31 John John. Festial, ed. Susan Powell. EETS O.S. Vol. 335. (London: EETS / Oxford Univ. 
Press, 2011), 256. Compare this to the Lollard “Sermon of Good Men,” Cigman, Lollard Ser- 
mons, 208, quoting Saint Bernard on the rotting flesh, which similarly picks up the “mirror” 
language. This shared sense of the image of death in an era when Lollards were developing 
a virulent critique of images provides decisive evidence for the ubiquitous, shared under- 
standing of the corpse as a potent affective image. 

32 Sermons on death were of course a staple of preaching: see G.R. Owst, Preaching in 
Medieval England: an Introduction to Sermon Manuscripts of the Period c. 1350-1450 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1926), 268, 341-4, who addresses this popularity, includ- 
ing the rehearsal of the fact that “Mors” is the longest section of Bromyard’s Summa 
Praedicantium, comprising 151 sections, replete with anecdotes. See, also, Alan J. Fletcher 
and Susan Powell, “In die Sepulture Seu Trigintali’: The Late Medieval Funeral and Memo- 
rial Sermon,” Leeds Studies in English 12 (1981), who offer an overview of death motifs and 
personifications in funeral sermons. 

33 Vincent Gillespie, “Vernacular Books of Religion,” in Book Production and Publishing 
in Britain 1375-1475, eds. Jeremy Griffiths and Derek Pearsall (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1989), 325. 

34 See O'Connor, Art of Dying Well. 
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Council for devotional outreach to the laity, arguing for the importance of 
making liturgical and para-liturgical writing available to a wider audience. 
Death discourse provided a means of putting monastic and clerical prac- 
tices directly into the hands of a lay population, moved by surging interest 
in devotional writing in the vernacular. The rapid dissemination of the Ars 
Moriendi, in its original Latin form, and then increasingly in vernacular 
translations framed by dramatic images illustrating the deathbed scene,*5 
attests to the pent-up demand for texts of spiritual edification relating to 
death, and the mediating image was central to the impact such texts had 
on their audiences. 


Aesthetic Affirmations in the Visual Culture of Death 


The great period of innovation in medieval death iconography in the early 
fifteenth century penetrated all facets of cultural life, and provided an un- 
paralleled opportunity for artistic innovation in forms as humble as the 
parish church paintings at Raunds [Fig. 1] or memorial brass like that of 
Thomas Gooding in Norwich Cathedral | Fig. 2] and as exalted as the mag- 
nificent and justly-famous illustration of the Office of the Dead by the 
Rohan Master (see below). These images, all of which rely on the stimulus 
of the dead body, belong to a much wider visual culture than most studies 
of death art recognize. Though representations of the dead and dying body 
proliferate in the late medieval period, an explosion of new visual forms 
permeated all aspects of medieval cultural life, as economic, religious, and 
technological developments fundamentally changed visual culture by mul- 
tiplying the outlets for visual creativity.36 This culture-wide shift, in turn, 


35 See Duclow, “Dying Well: The Ars Moriendi and the Dormition of the Virgin.” 

36 The late medieval visual turn has been described as the “striking of a match” that 
shifted attention from the ear to the eye by Alfred Crosby, The Measure of Reality (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997), 132-3, while Michael Camille, Gothic Idol: Ideology and 
Image-Making in Medieval Art (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 160, 215-19, 
has referred to it as an “explosion.” The idea of shifting attention from the object of art to 
the wider context in which it was placed or circulated has been a crucial innovation in art 
history of the past several decades, encapsulated in the term “visual culture,” which has a 
distinctive pedigree in art history. For an early collection that influenced the evolution of 
the concept of visual culture, see Norman Bryson and Michael Ann Holly, eds., Visual Cul- 
ture (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University Press,1994). In a recent essay, Keith Moxey, 
‘Nostalgia for the real: the trouble relation of art history to visual culture,” in History and 
Images: Towards a New Iconology (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 2003) provides an excellent 
critical synthesis of some of the theoretical objections to the concept of visual culture as a 
surrogate for art historical practices. I agree with him that “Rather than reduce the analysis 
of visual culture to a single set of principles, it seems to me that the point of the academic 
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Figure 2: Memorial Brass of Thomas Gooding, Norwich Cathedral (Norfolk), England 
(mid-15th c.). 


stimulated a wider and deeper interest in the power of the image to evoke 
responses and to produce changes in the individual and, indeed, in the 
world. Images mediated the relationship to the major tenets of faith, as 
well as the religious personae who served as intermediaries between the 
individual and God, including Christ, Mary, and the saints. Through mural 
paintings in cathedrals and parish churches, saints’ statues, manuscript 
illuminations, and devotional panel paintings, late medieval visual culture 
provided a primary means of navigating the complex relationship between 
the Church and lay devotion.” Visual culture mediated not just religious 


study of images is the recognition of their heterogeneity, the different circumstances of 
their production, and the variety of cultural and social functions they serve,” 50. Interest- 
ingly, Nigel Llewellyn, Art of Death: Visual Culture in the English Death Ritual, c. 1500-1800 
(London: Reaktion / Victoria and Albert Museum, 1991) used the term “visual culture” before 
it had become widely deployed in art history: his emphasis is on the socio-anthropological 
function of death art. For ways in which the New Art History has borrowed ideas from liter- 
ary scholarship, see Jonathan J.G. Alexander, “Art History, Literary History, and the Study 
of Medieval Illuminated Manuscripts,” Studies in Iconography 18 (1997). 

37 The broadening of attention beyond elite art has been a major development of recent 
medieval scholarship on visuality. For an examination of art in devotional religious culture, 
see Jeffrey Hamburger, The Visual and the Visionary: Art and Female Spirituality in late 
Medieval Germany (New York: Zone Books, 1998). For an analysis of art of the parish church 
that engages with a broad swatch of the population, see Richard Marks, Image and Devotion 
in Late Medieval England (Stroud, Eng: Sutton, 2004), who stresses the important, and largely 
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experience, but also social experience, providing a complex semiosis of 
daily life in the form of the visual emblems and paintings on the walls of 
houses in urban spaces.?® The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries witnessed 
a dramatic increase in the means available to disseminate images of reli- 
gious instruction: the re-design of parish churches reconfigured the wall 
space and provided new opportunities to paint murals;?9 novel artistic 
forms generated a new interest in book illumination;*° and evolving pri- 
vate devotional practices increased the appetite for the consumption of 
domestic images to augment domestic worship. That devotional images, 
properly engaged, had the power to create material and spiritual changes 
in the world is widely registered in late medieval culture.*! It is also vigor- 
ously contested, however, especially in England, where the Lollards re-ig- 
nited a debate about the validity of images in worship practices that had 
vexed Christianity for centuries.** Recent studies of visuality in the late 


missing, subtext of “popular” contact with devotional images that took place in parish 
churches. For a reflection of the tensions in “popular piety,” especially with respect to image 
devotion, see Kathleen Kamerick, Popular Piety and Art in the late Middle Ages: Image Wor- 
ship and Idolatry in England, 1350-1500 (New York: Palgrave, 2002). The New Art History of 
Anglo-American scholarship has, nonetheless, also resulted in a salutary re-engagement 
with elite art through attention to the broader cultural meaning of images, e.g., Michael 
Camille, Mirror in Parchment: the Luttrell Psalter and the Making of Medieval England (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1998), who stresses the ideological work of images; and 
Kathryn Smith, Art, Identity and Devotion in Fourteenth-Century England: Three Women and 
their Books of Hours (London: British Library, 2003), who stresses the way in which Books 
of Hours reflected the complex social identity of their female patrons. 

38 See Michael Camille, “Signs of the City: Place, Power, and Public Fantasy in Medieval 
Paris,” in Medieval Practices of Space, ed. Babara Hanawalt and Michael Kobialka (Minne- 
apolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 2000). 

39 Roger Rosewell, Medieval Wall Paintings in English and Welsh Churches (Woodbridge, 
Suffolk: Boydell and Brewer, 2008), 25, 126, on the “blank canvases” offered by newly-built 
and renovated churches in the late medieval period, up to 2/3 of all churches in the 150 
years before the Reformation. 

40 Millard Meiss’ magisterial scholarship on book illumination in Paris has made a 
powerful case for the importance of high-level patronage in the dramatic aesthetic changes 
that took place in the first three decades of the fifteenth-century. See, inter alia, Millard 
Meiss et al, French painting in the time of Jean de Berry; the Boucicaut Master, National Gal- 
lery of Art: Kress Foundation studies in the history of European art, no 3 (London ; New 
York: Phaidon, 1968), 3-5, where he points to the conditions that inspired the “flowering” 
of book illumination in Paris around 1400. See, also, the catalogue Musée du Louvre, Paris, 
1400: les arts sous Charles VI ([Paris]: Fayard: Réunion des musées nationaux, 2004). 

41 The two most influential recent books on the dialectic between iconoclasm and 
iconophilia in Western culture are David Freedberg, The Power of Images: Studies in the 
History and Theory of Response and Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the 
Image before the Era of Art (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994). 

42 There is abundant scholarship, much of it recent, on conflicts in Christianity concern- 
ing the use of images. In the English context, see “Lollards and Images” in Margaret Aston, 
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medieval period have sharpened our focus on the formal, psychological, 
and social aspects of devotional art, powerfully linking analysis of the in- 
dividual object to larger cultural patterns.*3 We are much more attuned to 
the active role images played in the lives of late medieval individuals, pro- 
ducing an absorption that generated positive spiritual effects. 

In the case of death art, artists and writers labored diligently to make 
an image of death vivid enough to jar an individual out of complacent ig- 
norance. But to convert the psychological energies of that confrontation 
into spiritually productive behavior, artists must also offer a confirmation 
that the labor of confronting death will advance their audience’s spiritual 
state. Further, by interposing their texts and images between their audi- 
ences and this central event, these artists aspired to become privileged 
vehicles for contemplating death, offering mediating images that would 
affirm not just the identity of the patrons and communities for which they 
were produced, but also their own artistic identities. As products of a local- 
ized visual culture, late medieval death art always appears in forms that 
respond to the needs, and in the living space, of a given community. 


Lollards and Reformers: Images and Literacy in late Medieval Religion (London: The Hamble- 
don Press, 1984), 135-92, which provides an essential synthesis of the problem, focusing on 
Wycliffs principle that any deviation from the Bible distracts the Christian from God's word. 
Ihave found particularly helpful Kamerick, Popular Piety and Art, which provides a useful 
synthesis of the debate within the context of broader cultural practices of image devotion. 
Bruce Holsinger, “Lollard Ekphrases: Situated Aesthetics and Literary History,” Journal of 
Medieval and Early Modern Studies 35, no. 1 (2005), 66-7, makes the important point that 
Lollard distaste for images was a narrow application of a broader anti-aesthetic paradigm 
in Lollard thought rooted in an ethical distaste of reveling in the beauty of an earthly object 
at the expense of contemplating God. Kathleen L. Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, 1390-1490: 
A Survey of Manuscripts Illuminated in the British Isles, vol. ii (London: Harvey Miller, 1996), 
I, 43-6, has made the case that the Lollard anti-aesthetic polemic had a direct impact on 
English illumination, which was more conservative than its Continental peers. 

43 Sixten Ringbom’s pioneering work on the relationship between changes in aesthetic 
form and the devotional impact of images opened up this productive avenue of research. 
See Sixten Ringbom, “Devotional Images and Imaginative Devotions: Notes on the Place of 
Art in late Medieval Private Piety,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts 6 (1969); and his booklength 
study of the impact of devotional piety on artistic style, Sixten Ringbom, Icon to Narrative: 
The Rise of the Dramatic Close-up in Fifteenth Century Devotional Painting, 2nd ed. (Doonrspijk: 
Davaco, 1984). See, as well, recent studies of the complex relationship between artistic and 
devotional form in various forms of Passion iconography in Bernhard Ridderbos, “The Man 
of Sorrows: Pictorial Images and Metaphorical Statements,” in The Broken Body: Passion- 
Devotion in late-Medieval Culture, ed. H.N.B. Ridderbos A.A. MacDonald, and R.M. Schluse- 
man (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 1998) and Michael Camille, “Mimetic Identification and 
Passion Devotion in the Later Middle Ages: A Double-Sided Pane by Meister Francke,” Ibid, 
ed. H.N.B. Ridderbos A.A. MacDonald, and R.M. Schluseman (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 
1998). 
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Images of the Danse Macabre and the Legend of the Three Living and 
Three Dead, for example, are preserved in startling numbers (hundreds of 
instances) and in a striking variety of forms (sculpture, book illustration, 
mural paintings, poetry). They are thus subject to a wide range of adapta- 
tion, both at the level of style and at the level of socio-political content. 
While its general structure did not change radically, the Danse Macabre 
took very different forms in different contexts, and provided an important 
vehicle for social identity.** Elina Gertsman has recently stressed the dy- 
namic reciprocity the Dance of Death enacts in its engagements with its 
viewers in their idiosyncratic social and devotional contexts.*5 At Lubeck 
and Reval (modern-day Talinn, Estonia), for example, the artist Bernt 
Notke (ca. 1440-1508) painted the Danse Macabre against civic landscapes 
unique to each location that allowed communities to assert their political 
identities, while validating their Christian piety as a community facing 
death collectively. Murals of the Three Living and Three Dead, though con- 
servative with respect to the relatively simple form, differ in details that 
show the application of a specific artistic consciousness to a local context, 
which always inflects the abstract idea with its instantiation in an “image- 
object.”46 At Subiaco, for example, the artist, working within a confined 
space, hit upon the idea of putting the living and the dead on different 
visual planes by wrapping the image around the corner of a church, an 
adept visual means of emphasizing the different ontological states of the 
living and the dead. At Meslay-le-Grenet, the complex iconographic pro- 
gram includes a Danse Macabre and a Three Living and Three Dead, which 
cleverly incorporates consecration crosses into its design, providing a kind 


44 Throughout the book, I use the term Danse Macabre to refer to the genre of a troop 
of dead dancing with the living, and to specific instances of the form directly tied to the 
putative original painted at the Cemetery of the Innocents in Paris. Otherwise, I use the 
English phrase “Dance of Death’ to refer to the A-version of Lydgate’s text, and “Daunce of 
Powlys’ to refer to his B-version, with its specific tether to St. Paul’s Churchyard. See Chap- 
ters 5 and 6 for further detail. 

45 Fora statement of methodological interests, see Gertsman, Dance of Death, 12-7. For 
a discussion of the specific urban contexts, see 82-9 and 101-24. See, also, her discussion of 
the permutations of the Dance in contexts ranging from France to Berlin in “Transforming 
the Dance of Death,” 127-59. Each case study astutely notes contextual factors—social, 
political, architectural—that inflect the specific variations. 

46 The term translates “L’image-objet” as used by Jerome Baschet, L’iconographie 
médiévale (Paris: Gallimard, 2008), 26-64, where he develops the concept that the condi- 
tions in which an object is materialized are essential to its function and hence inflect its 
abstract meaning. 
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Figure 4: Detail of Three Living and figures from the Danse Macabre: Patriarch, Constable, 
Archbishop, Knight, Bishop, Squire; Meslay-le-Grenet, Sts. Orien and Blaise (late 15th c.). 


of “summa” of macabre art adapted to its local context [Fig. 3].47 Some 
churches demonstrate attention to a miniature devotional program, as at 
Raunds [Fig. 1], where a Legend of the Three Living and Three Dead, stim- 
ulating fear of hasty death, sits next to an image of Saint Christopher, who 
was thought to protect from sudden death any person who saw the image 
that day; these murals often sit side-by-side in English parish churches. 
This formal variation is a crucial mediating feature of images of death, not 
incidental to, but constituent of, the various genres of didactic art, which 
pose ideas that must have unique manifestations in a specific form and a 
specific place.*8 


47 See Elina Gertsman, “Visual Space and the Practice of Viewing: The Dance of Death 
at Meslay-le-Grenet,” Religion and the Arts 9 (2005). 

48 This focus on individual examples runs against the general trend in study of death 
art, which has been dominated by studies of the origin ofa particular form, and particularly 
by emphasis on “national” trends, although, for a salutary recent international study, see 
Gertsman, Dance of Death. For a useful overview of the predominant nation-based analysis, 
see Chihaia, Immortalité et décomposition, 71-73. Seminal figures in this lively dispute 
include: Alberto Tenenti, J/ senso della morte et 'amore della vita nel Rinasciemento 
(Turin1g57); “La théme de la rencontre des vifs et des morts,” in Liliane Guerry, “La theme 
de la rencontre des vifs et des morts,” in La théme du ‘Triomphe de la mort’ dans la peinture 
italianne (Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve, 1950), 38-57; and Willy Rotzler, Die Begegnung der drei 
Lebenden und der drei Toten (Winterthur: P.G. Keller, 1961), who first proposed that the 
theme originated in France and disseminated from there to Italy and elsewhere. While 
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Artistic representations of dead and dying bodies thus offer a sensitive 
register of both individual and communal anxieties, navigated by forms 
that mediate between self-negation and self-affirmation. Images of dead 
and dying bodies are integrated into a cultural system of artistic produc- 
tion in which all elements of the work—its content, form, medium, and 
means of production—had the potential to serve as vehicles for the affir- 
mation of social identity. At a fundamental level, a work of art affirms the 
individual or collective identities of both patrons and artists. Images of 
dead and dying bodies generate a specific form of that affirmation, which 
operates in dynamic inter-relation with the self-negation intrinsic to the 
monastic system of death meditation. The corpse unleashes emotional 
energies, which a penitential system invests in spiritual advance, but which 
an artist can channel toward a compulsive looking that affirms the power 
of the form itself. The aesthetic form of the image of the dead and dying 
body mediates the relationship between affirmation and negation, evident 
in the flourishes of visual detail that aestheticize a dark moment, the turns 
of speech that awaken a poem to the vivid engagement of the poet with 
this grave matter. In the remainder of this section, I will illustrate this prin- 
ciple through close analysis of two images that deploy the striking iconog- 
raphy of an exposed corpse, one visual (from the Office of the Dead in the 
Rohan Hours), the other verbal (from Julian of Norwich’s Revelations of 
Divine Love). 

The Rohan Master flourished at the tail end of a period of innovation in 
the illustration of the Office of the Dead, though his signal contribution 
was an expressive and graphic confrontation with the frailty of the human 
corpse, coupled with a lush decorative style that produces a powerful aes- 
thetic program of illustration.*9 As the only text in the Book of Hours that 
exactly replicates the canonical liturgy, the Office of the Dead might be 
presumed to generate a static iconography; in fact, it attracted more varia- 
tion than any other text in the Book of Hours. Indeed, as Meiss has dem- 
onstrated, illustrations of the Office provided a crucial venue for French 
artists to absorb Italian experiments in perspective and play with new 


those insights are occasionally quite astute, they generally lead to an underinterpretation 
of individual examples. The recent collective work of Groupe de Recherches sur les peintures 
murales, Vifs nous sommes... Morts nous serons: La Rencontre des trois morts et des trois vifs 
dans la peinture murale en France (Vendome: Editions Cherche-Lune, 2001) is a notable 
exception; it provides an excellent overview of the extant examples, noting regional differ- 
ences without ascribing them to an “origin” narrative. 

49 For reasons of space, I will only address the lead image in this program. 
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forms.5° The iconography of the exposed corpse in illustrations of the Of- 
fice was a particularly striking new image that rippled through Parisian 
ateliers in the 1410s, spurred by the innovations of the Boucicaut Master.5! 
Perhaps the most famous example is the celebrated miniature illustrating 
the opening page of the Office of the Dead in the Grandes Heures de Rohan 
(Bibliotheque Nationale de France, MS Lat. 9471, fol. 159). One of only three 
miniatures in the manuscript entirely executed by the Rohan Master, the 
image features a naked corpse calling out to a Christ (his divine name is 
inscribed in his halo, though he is bearded), who leans down to assent to 
the soul’s salvation. While the image of the dead body is stark, and cer- 
tainly is designed to jolt the viewer, the image is encoded in a rich context 
of signs that simultaneously affirm the spiritual, social, and political iden- 
tities of the artist and patron who produced the manuscript. The manu- 
script was likely commissioned by a member of the French royal family, 
perhaps the dauphin Charles, Duke of Berry, at a time (the 1420s) and in 
circumstances where this dialectic between negation and affirmation 
might have generated dramatic cultural energies. With the tensions be- 
tween the Armagnacs and Burgundians having boiled over, and the disar- 
ray of the French aristocracy leading to military disasters culminating in 
the Treaty of Troyes (1420), the dauphin and his circle were in desperate 
need of some affirmation of their cultural prestige.5? 

While the image is one of Meiss’ salient examples of the “expressionism” 
that developed in the wake of the Limbourg Brothers’ innovations, the 
Rohan Master uses the image of the corpse as a device to generate emo- 
tional attention that is then invested in social and aesthetic affirmations. 
Famously, the Rohan corpse calls out in Latin, but Christ responds in the 
vernacular of the reader-patron who commissioned the work, a French 
couplet whose rhyme phonically links the act of penitence (feras) with the 
future ontology of a state of grace (seras), the exact work that the Office of 


50 Meiss, “La Mort et l’office des morts a l’époque du Maitre de Boucicault,” and Meiss 
et al, French painting in the time of Jean de Berry; the Boucicaut Master, 30-3. 

51 See Millard Meiss, French painting in the time of Jean de Berry; the Limbourgs and their 
contemporaries, 2 vols., The Franklin Jasper Walls lectures (New York: G. Braziller for the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, 1974), 270-72. Daniéle Alexandre-Bidon, “Office of the Dead,” in 
A Réveiller les morts. La mort au quotidien dans l’Occident médiéval, ed. D. Alexandre-Bidon; 
C. Treffort (Lyon: Lyon University Press, 1993) has noted that, when taken in the larger 
context of extant examples of Office illustrations, this image-type was relatively restricted 
to elite circles. 

52 T take up the political context of France in the 1420s more directly in Chapters 5 and 
6 while addressing Morgan Library MS M 359, produced during the Regency. 
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the Dead is designed to accomplish.5? The verbal form thus affirms the 
patron’s social status by aesthetically confirming this pious hope ina form 
that translates God’s will into his personal idiom. Further, the tilt of the 
corpse up in the visual plane puts it in intimate communication with 
Christ, who is represented here as taking a special interest in this particu- 
lar dying man. The corpse rests on a lush and beautifully rendered cloth, 
which signals, paradoxically, the wealth of the manuscript patron despite 
the corpse’s appearance in a scene denuded of all sociality. Finally, on a 
more abstract level, the innovative style of the image affirms the identity 
of the artist, who has taken this recent iconographic invention, transmitted 
in the work of illustrious predecessors like the Limbourg Brothers, and 
adapted it to his own artistic vision, providing a twist that converts it into 
a showpiece of his talent rather than mere slavish imitation. 

Similar kinds of creative stylistic adaptation occur in verbal texts that 
deploy mediating images of death, as in Julian of Norwich’s use of this same 
image of the exposed corpse in her Revelations of Divine Love: “And in this 
time I sawe a body lyeng on the erth, which body shewde hevy and feerfulle 
and withoute shape and forme, as it were a swilge stinking mire. And 
sodeynly oute of this body sprong a fulle fair creature, a litille child, full 
shapen and formed, swift and lifly and whiter then the lilye, which sharp- 
ely glided uppe into heven.”>4 While Julian may or may not have had access 
to images representing the shift in iconography of the Office of the Dead, 
there can be no doubt that her longer Revelations text, revised in the late 
fourteenth and likely into the early fifteenth century,®> reflects a strong 
interest in the use of visual images to generate conceptual richness. Pred- 
icated on the ability of readers to see them as artfully constructed forms, 
her images are designed to stimulate both affective response and critical 


53 The corpse, quoting Psalm 30 v.6, calls out “In manus tuas, Domine, commendo 
spiritum meum; redemisti me Domine, Deus veritatis” (Into thy hands, Lord, I commend 
my spirit; you have redeemed me O lord, the God of truth); and Christ responds: “Pour tes 
Péchés pénitence feras. Au jour du Jugement aveques mois seras” (For your Sins you shall 
do penance. On Judgement Day you shall be with me); fol. 159. 

54 Chapter 64 in A Revelation of Love, Julian of Norwich, The Writings of Julian of Norwich 
(University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2006), 325, line 24-27. All refer- 
ences to Julian are to this volume unless otherwise noted. 

55 See Nicholas Watson, “The Composition of Julian of Norwich’s Revelation of Love,” 
Speculum 68 (1993), for an argument that Julian actively revised her text through the 1410s. 
For a critique of this argument, see David Aers and Lynn Staley, Powers of the Holy: Religion, 
Politics and Gender in Late Medieval English Culture (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1996), 79, 126. The later date does not affect my basic argument here on 
her aestheticizing impulse, but a later text might have exposed her to some of the novel 
death iconography developed in the early fifteenth century. 
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thinking.** Julian’s mediating image of death integrates the visual conven- 
tion of the soul escaping the body into an organic metaphor of the body 
as part of a cycle of decay and renewal, as though it were a well-composted 
garden that yielded the fruit of the soul. The “swilge stinking mire” that 
envelops the body, while morally coded in its evocation of the rotting flesh, 
also evokes the sensory apparatus of the natural world, a “bog” out of which 
compost can be excavated, an organic metaphor that is then developed in 
the descriptor “whiter then the lilye.” The aestheticizing impulse of this 
image converts the “ugly” reality of the dead body into the conditions of a 
beautiful soul that transcends. Julian converts the body’s ugliness into a 
conceptual engine that makes it into the necessary conditions, the com- 
post, out of which the soul's flowering occurs. 

This organic language then maps onto a second crucial element of her 
image: a comparison between the body and soul in terms of their relative 
coherence of form, a concept with aesthetic implications. Her description 
of the body as it releases the soul has three distinct elements: “hevy and 
feerfulle and withoute shape and forme.” The weight of the body conveys 
its physical pull toward the earth, developing further the contrast of the 
soul “gliding” toward heaven.5” The body’s “feerfulle” quality is an obvious 
instance of the pathetic fallacy, the emotions of the viewer projected onto 
the corpse, which is only “fearfulle” in the sense that the viewing subject 
sees it as an object of repulsion, precisely the emotional state that Julian 
wants to evoke in order to develop sufficient tension for the beautiful re- 
lease. Finally, “withoute shape and forme,” as Watson and Jenkins note in 
their edition,>® alludes to Genesis 1:2 (“The earth was without form and 
void”), but perhaps more importantly, it invokes the conceptual structure 
of mankind as an Imago Dei. Julian’s image reverses the Genesis narrative 


56 This striking image of the dead body has not gained much attention, even by schol- 
ars who have linked Julian directly to the tradition of death-bed reflection, as in Amy 
Appleford, “The ‘Comene Course of Prayers’: Julian of Norwich and Late Medieval Death 
Culture,” JEGP 107.2 (2008). In “The Humanity of Christ,” Aers, Powers of the Holy: Religion, 
Politics and Gender in Late Medieval English Culture, 81-87, develops Julian's distinctive 
stylistic trait of deploying vivid descriptive images that break, rather than affirm, the affec- 
tive relationship with the reader. See, also, “Art and Moral Vision: Julian of Norwich and 
Margery Kempe,” in Kamerick, Popular Piety and Art, 131-154. 

57 Compare Julian’s emphasis on the body’s organic return to Camille’s discussion of 
the Remiet’s use of a naked corpse to illustrate the four elements and bodily humors from 
the Livre de propriétés des choses, in Michael Camille, Master of Death: Lifeless Art of Pierre 
Remiet (New Haven: Yale UP, 1996), 172-4; fig. 124. See, also, his discussion of an illustration 
ofa story from the Miroir historiale in which the corpse of a monk who had devoted himself 
to the Virgin sprouted roses when he died; ibid, 205, fig. 151. 

58 Julian of Norwich, The Writings of Julian of Norwich, 324. 
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moment when God breathes life into the dust gathered from the earth 
(Gen. 2: 4-8): the formless body returns directly to the earth while the soul 
releases in its perfect form. As with other elements of her theology,°? here 
Julian stresses an affirmative release that suggests a positive transcendence 
of the earthly, which positions her against those dramatic images of post- 
mortem punishment in the popular tradition. Drawing on affective com- 
ponents of visual images of death, her image affirmatively re-writes the 
funereal formula “to dust we shall return” into an organic metaphor for 
re-birth. The “hevy and ferfulle” corpse is thus a device to invoke a fear that 
is answered by the happy image of the soul gliding to Heaven, whiter than 
a lily, leaving behind serious theological questions that are answered by 
aesthetic form, not by direct argumentation.©° 


The Structure and Content of the Book 


This book is organized into three sections with two chapters in each sec- 
tion. In the first two sections (“Facing Death” and “Facing the Dead”), the 
opening chapter (Chapters 1 and 3) explores the visual images through a 
discussion of salient, specific examples, while the second chapter (Chap- 
ters 2 and 4) discusses the way in which the Middle English poets interpret, 
inflect, and adapt the visual forms to which they respond. The third section 
(“The Community of Death”) varies that pattern by discussing the visual 
and verbal form together in chapters distinguished by an emphasis on style 
as a form of public expression (Chapter 5) and an emphasis on the socio- 
political resonance of formal innovations (Chapter 6). This book organiza- 
tion is based on two overlapping conceptual frameworks. First, the book 


59 On Julian’s relationship to the “inclusive” theologies of universal salvation, see 
Nicholas Watson, “Visions of Inclusion: Universal Salvation and Vernacular Theology in 
Pre-Reformation England,” Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 7 (1997). 

60 Though Watson and Jenkins, in their commentary, The Writings of Julian of Norwich, 
324, mention that this is a conventional late medieval image, it was not uncontested: at 
least one thirteenth century English theologian, Thomas Docking, argued strenuously 
against using the image of the soul as a little child, since the soul has none of the visible 
features of the body. Docking is cited in Michael Camille, “Illustrations in Harley MS 3487 
and the Perceptions of Aristotle’s Libri naturales in Thirteenth-Century England,” in England 
in the Thirteenth Century: Proceedings of the 1984 Harlaxton Symposium, ed. W.M. Ormrod 
(Woodridge, Suffolk; Dover, N.H: Boydell & Brewer, 1986), 39. Docking’s remark resonates 
with the wider debate about the state of the post-mortem soul, which vexed Aquinas, who 
altered his position to account for the ability of the soul to experience post-mortem sensa- 
tion, particularly the suffering theorized for souls in Hell. See “Anima Separata,” in Donald 
Mowbray, Pain and Suffering in Medieval Theology: Academic Debates at the University of 
Paris in the Thirteenth Century (Woodbridge, Suffolk: The Boydell Press, 2009), 104-30. 
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progresses from the oldest, most broadly disseminated visual convention 
(the deathbed scene), through the Legend of Three Living and Three Dead 
(originating in the thirteenth century, spreading quickly in the late four- 
teenth and early fifteenth centuries), before addressing the most recent 
iconographic innovation (the Danse Macabre, which made its dramatic 
first appearance in 1424 in Paris, though it may have had previous unat- 
tested forms). Second, the book increasingly emphasizes the socio-politi- 
cal valences of death iconography as it moves from the private scene of 
dying, to the isolated encounter with the unhappy dead, and then to a 
community of death as imagined in the Danse Macabre. 

Each chapter advances an independent argument about the verbal, vi- 
sual, and verbo-visual forms it analyzes, though the chapter pairings with- 
in each section are intrinsically linked by discussion of common texts and/ 
or forms. In the first section that common text is Suso’s death meditation, 
‘De scientia utilissima homini mortali, quae est scire mori,’ which spurred 
a massive textual dissemination in the fifteenth century (over 300 extant 
manuscripts of the Horologium). In Chapter 1 (“Yet mercie thou shal have’: 
Affirmative Visions of Dying in Illustrations of Henry Suso’s “De Scientia’), 
I examine creative visual interpretations of Suso’s “De Scientia” in three 
fifteenth-century manuscripts, examining the artistic means by which 
these images construct visual affirmations of a “good death,” despite their 
source-text’s emphasis on the “bad death” that the fictionalized character 
Imago Mortis undergoes. In analyzing each illustration of the deathbed 
scene, I detail the specific ways the images draw upon visual conventions 
of death not present in Suso’s own text in order to direct the reader's atten- 
tion to a more affirmative transcendence of death. In Chapter 2 (Verbo- 
Visual Mirrors of Mortality in Hoccleve's “Lerne for to Die”), I argue that 
Hoccleve’s unique poetic translation of Suso’s “De Scientia” reflects a sim- 
ilar drive to affirmation, in this case of his poetic identity. By co-opting the 
discourse of death as a mechanism by which he can stand as a verbo-visu- 
al exemplar, Hoccleve mediates the anxiety of death for his aristocratic 
patrons, who can learn to die through his penitential model. This chapter 
includes a reading of a well-known manuscript illumination from Oxford, 
Bodley Arch Selden Supra 53 (fol. 118), in which, I argue, Hoccleve’s narra- 
tive persona appears as both Discipulus and Imago Mortis, a reading that 
activates in concrete visual form the “mirror of mortality” convention. 
Drawing on specific visual conventions in his translation, Hoccleve con- 
structs a verbo-visual image that powerfully affirms his identity as a Middle 
English poet of trenchant self-examination, the negative double to his im- 
age of Chaucer as a literary saint. 
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Chapters 3 and 4 are linked by their examination of the Legend of the 
Three Living and Three Dead, examples of which proliferated in parish art 
and book illumination in the late medieval period, as well as in several 
extant poems. In Chapter 3 (Commemorating Power in the Three Living 
and Three Dead), I examine the resonance of the Legend for late medieval 
aristocratic patrons, focusing especially on Jean, Duke of Berry’s sustained 
interest in this form, multiple versions of which appear under the patron- 
age of the Duke and his mother. Taken in the context of the Duke’s public 
identity as a patron, the Legend serves as his means of ostentatious display 
of humility, encoding a paradox that the compulsive desire to look at the 
aristocratic dead can serve the ideological end of affirming aristocratic 
power. In Chapter 4 (Spiritual, Artistic, and Political Economies of Death: 
Audelay’s Three Dead Kings and the Lancastrian Cadaver Tomb), Audelay’s 
work as a chantry priest serves as context for reading his poetic version of 
the Legend as a co-optation of aristocratic modes of identity perpetuation. 
The poem’s display of humble ostentation appears in its gymnastic form: 
a uniquely dense 13-line stanza with alliterative effects appearing nowhere 
else in the Middle English tradition. Audelay’s poem appropriates the Leg- 
end to paint a verbo-visual picture to decorate figuratively the chapel of 
his patron, Lord Strange. Attaching his manuscript to the chantry, and 
making of it an object of both verbal and visual compulsion, Audelay in- 
sures his individual perpetuation in a strategy similar to contemporary 
cadaver tombs built by both prominent and minor Lancastrian figures such 
as Alice, Duchess of Suffolk and John Baret of Bury St.-Edmunds. 

In Chapter 5 (“My stile I wille directe”: Lydgate and the Bedford Work- 
shop Reinvent the Danse Macabre) I explore the unique manuscript cycle 
of Danse Macabre images in Morgan Library MS M 359 alongside the A-text 
of John Lydgate’s “Dance of Death,” an early version (ca. 1426) of a transla- 
tion of the original French poem that he would subsequently revise. Utiliz- 
ing images of specific personae with a powerful resonance for contemporary 
viewers, the Bedford Workshop adapted the Danse Macabre to argue for a 
distinctive identity for the Parisian artistic community, while Lydgate 
sought the attention of court readers who could validate his own aspira- 
tions as a successor to Chaucer. Through their adaptation of the Danse 
Macabre, a highly visible public form of art with great contemporary cur- 
rency, these artists emphasize that style is a fundamental feature of the 
public value of the artist who must transmit the didactic lesson of con- 
fronting death in a palatable form. In Chapter 6 (The Parlementaire, the 
Mayor and the Crisis of Community in the Danse Macabre), I compare the 
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B-version of Lydgate’s “Dance of Death” with the Morgan Danse cycle, 
pointing to the way in which each text reflects the changed conditions of 
the Anglo-Burgundian regime in the 1430s. I examine how the cultural 
symbolism of Henry VI's coronation processions in Paris and in London 
resonate in both of these texts. I identify a mysterious figure in the Morgan 
cycle as a Parlementaire, who was licensed to wear the royal robes and thus 
evokes the continuity of French national identity at a time when the Dau- 
phin Charles was re-asserting his claim to the throne occupied in theory 
by the young English king. I argue that the addition to the Morgan manu- 
script of the Parlementaire, who appears in no other extant version of the 
Danse, is part of a general strategy of using the form to draw attention to 
the cultural identity of Paris during the Anglo-Burgundian regime, even as 
the manuscript implicitly warns of the fragile coherence of that commu- 
nity. Astutely recognizing the potential of the Danse Macabre as a rhetori- 
cal tool for his aspirations as a public poet, Lydgate’s B-version, installed at 
St. Paul’s in the 1430s as English power in France was dimming, re-works 
the poem to efface its French origins so that he could re-fashion it as an 
image of English, and distinctively London, community. 

In addition to the individual arguments about each author, the shared 
context of these Middle English poems provides an important subtext, 
which illustrates how profoundly Middle English writing was affected by 
the shifts in the visual culture of death in the early fifteenth century. The 
recent critical attention to fifteenth-century Middle English poetry has 
largely focused on the Lancastrian political context, within which poets 
like Lydgate and Hoccleve benefitted from their relationship to power, 
writing poems that legitimated the Lancastrian regime.®! Though these 


61 This widespread critical assumption has dominated scholarship on Middle English 
poetry for the past two decades, for a clear and concise statement of which, see Paul Strohm, 
“Hoccleve, Lydgate, and the Lancastrian Court,” in The Cambridge History of Medieval 
English Literature, ed. David Wallace (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002). An 
essential essay in the recent evolution of fifteenth-century studies is David Lawton, “Dull- 
ness and the Fifteenth Century,” English Literary History 54 (1987), which argued that the 
conservative quality of fifteenth-century Middle English poetry, particularly the conven- 
tional poses of humility, may have served the ideological purpose of facilitating the appear- 
ance of order in the midst of social chaos. Recent critics have begun to see elements of 
resistance, especially in Hoccleve; see, for example, Ethan Knapp, The Bureaucratic Muse: 
Thomas Hoccleve and the Literature of Late Medieval England (Philadelphia, PA: The Penn- 
sylvania State University Press, 2001), who consistently notes tensions with authority in 
Hoccleve’s writing; and Robert J. Meyer-Lee, Poets and Power from Chaucer to Wyatt (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), who sees Hoccleve’s “beggar poet” pose as a 
vehicle for resistance to Lancastrian expectations, which are affirmed in Lydgate’s “laureate” 
pose. Michael J. Bennett, “John Audelay: Life Records and Heaven’s Ladder,” in My Wyland 
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three poems have never been studied together, Lydgate’s and Hoccleve’s 
texts appear together in five manuscripts,®? bringing them into direct con- 
versation with one another, and pointing to the ways in which engaging in 
death discourse provided an important framework for reflecting on au- 
thorship. All three texts are tightly bound with their author's sense of po- 
etic identity. Hoccleve’s “Lerne for to die,’ the only extant poetic translation 
of Henry Suso’s “De scientia,’ appears in two holograph manuscripts (Hun- 
tington MS 744 and Durham Cosin vi), well-integrated into Hoccleve’s 
semi-autobiographical Series, which he compiled in 1421-22, after a fallow 
period of writing, the agony of which is threaded into the Series as a dom- 
inant theme. Lydgate’s “Dance of Death,” meanwhile, includes in its A- 
version a five-stanza prologue—the “Verba translatoris’—and a translator’s 
epilogue—the “Envoy de translator’ that specifically point to the condi- 
tions of its production, including an internal self-reference. Lydgate’s trans- 
lation, executed while he was in Paris in support of the Anglo-Burgundian 
occupation, is the first recorded literary response to the quite sensational 
Danse Macabre mural painted on the walls of the Cemetery of Innocents 
in 1424-1425.°3 While authorship of the Three Dead Kings is debated, its 
presence in Audelay’s personal manuscript indisputably associates it with 
his idiosyncratic literary production, in which he signs his name no fewer 
than 18 times into the poems, carols, and prose meditations that make up 


My Wrytyng: Essays on John the Blind Audelay, ed. Susanna Fein (Kalamazoo: Medieval 
Institute Publications, 2009), 44, also sees Audelay as part of a broader cultural agenda of 
promoting Lancastrian power. 

62 See A.S.G. Edwards, “Fifteenth-century Middle English Verse Author Collections,” in 
The English Medieval Book Studies in Memory of Jeremy Griffiths, ed. A.S.G. Edwards, et al 
(London: British Library, 2000), 107-08, who lists the five manuscripts: Bodley MSS Selden 
supra 53, Laud Misc 735, Bodley 221; New Haven, Beinecke Library MS 493; and Coventry 
Corporation, P.R.O. MS 325/1. The five manuscripts are predominately Hoccleve collections, 
with Lydgate’s text having been added with the presumption that the end of the Series, with 
its emphasis on death, allowed for the composition of a miniature death anthology. See 
David Lorenzo Boyd, “Reading Through the Regiment of Princes: Hoccleve’s Series and 
Lydgate’s Dance of Death in Yale Beinecke MS 493,” Fifteenth-Century Studies 20 (1993). 

63 The B-version was likely composed in or around 1432, the date of the permission 
granted for a chapel to be built adjacent to St. Paul’s, where a mural was painted along with 
Lydgate’s text. Stowe’s A Survey of London provides the basis for our knowledge of the 
Carpenter commission; see Warren in John Lydgate, The Dance of Death (London: Published 
for the Early English Text Society by Oxford University Press, 1931), xxii-xxiii. The term 
“Daunce of Poulys” appears in two manuscripts and becomes a metonym for the Danse 
Macabre form in England; see Sophie Oosterwijk, “For no man mai fro dethes stroke fle’: 
Death and danse macabre iconography in memorial art,” Church Monuments 23 (2008), 
68ff, on its rapid dissemination, especially associated with commemorative monuments. 
For more detail, see Chapter 6 of this book. 
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Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Douce 302. The Three Dead Kings is the only 
extant Middle English text of this widely-distributed theme of visual art. 
All three texts are also “translations’”—either of a source-text, or of a 
visual form, or both—but each performs that task in ways that distinc- 
tively assert poetic identity. Spurred by the recent scholarship on transla- 
tion in Middle English studies, I attend to the question of the contextual, 
cultural, and formal aspects of each text as an instance of adaptation.®* 
While Simpson is right to claim that Lydgate’s “Dance of Death’ attests to 
his role as a translator of broader institutional interests,®> Lydgate is also 
a committed polisher, seeking to create an unruffled surface in his poetry, 
using his style to smooth over difficulty in order to present hard truths in 
a pleasant manner, and hoping to derive the direct personal benefit there- 
from. Lydgate’s translation is considerably closer to his original than Hoc- 
cleve’s, which poeticizes Suso’s prose (the only extant translation to do so), 
rendering it in rhyme royal stanzas and integrating it into his own aes- 
thetic system, meanwhile never naming Suso as the text’s origin.®° Aude- 
lay’s Three Dead Kings is perhaps the most interesting formally, as its 
elaborate thirteen-line alliterative stanza is one of the most dynamic po- 
etic performances in the entire English poetic tradition. This formal com- 
plexity is integral to Audelay’s project in the poem, which attempts to 
channel the devotional anxiety aroused by a confrontation with death into 


64 The bibliography on this vein of scholarship is vast and growing, as the shift of atten- 
tion to the adaptive role of translation, especially the importance of cultural context in 
understanding the socio-political resonance of translation, has generated an important 
critical lens for Middle English scholarship. Ruth Evans, “Translating Past Cultures?,” in The 
Medieval Translator, ed. Roger Ellis; Ruth Evans (Exeter, UK; Binghamton, NY: Univ. of 
Exeter Press / Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies, 1994) provides an especially strong 
argument for the role of translation studies in broadening the range and audience of work 
in medieval studies. In collecting a coherent body of Middle English texts that reflect on 
their own literary and linguistic status, Jocelyn Wogan-Browne, et al, eds., The Idea of the 
Vernacular: An Anthology of Middle English Literary Theory, 1280-1520 (University Park: The 
Pennsylvania State Univ. Press,1999) have provided an invaluable context for the evolution 
ofa distinctively English vernacular literary culture, especially through translation of French 
source texts. Jane H.M. Taylor, “Translation as Reception: La Danse macabre,” in Shifts and 
Transpositions in Medieval Narrative, ed. Karen Pratt (D.S. Brewer, 1984) provocatively 
applied the question of translation to the Danse Macabre. 

65 See James Simpson, Reform and Cultural Revolution, 1350-1547, vol. II, The Oxford 
English Literary History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 59, where he describes 
“Lydgate” (his quotation marks) as “a point across which this poem traverses.” 

66 In his introduction to Thomas Hoccleve, “My Compleinte’ and Other Poems: Thomas 
Hoccleve,” ed. Roger Ellis (Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 2001), 34-41, Roger Ellis has 
noted a tendency in Hoccleve’s translations to heighten an irony that he locates in his 
source-text, though he adds that he is “not sure this feature is at all in evidence in the Suso 
translation,” 36. See Chapter 2 for further discussion. 
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forms of patronage that directly benefit institutions like the chantry chapel 
of Lord Strange, his patron. The form engages attention, which is the aes- 
thetic currency that an art of death invests in spiritual advance. 

Verbal and visual forms do not accomplish their aestheticizing prac- 
tices by the same means, and this book by no means reduces one to the 
other, nor does it suggest the cultural, intellectual, or aesthetic priority of 
one over the other. I attend in what follows to the distinctive ways in which 
visual and verbal texts engage self-consciously in “composite” forms, as 
W).T. Mitchell describes them, “combining different codes, discursive con- 
ventions, channels, sensory and cognitive modes.”6” Though I trace their 
iconographic genealogies and their cultural impact, I do not seek to explain 
away the individual artifact by its genetic affiliation with prior images. 
I seek, rather, to allow knowledge of the iconographic tradition and a 
framework for the evolution of death culture to facilitate dynamic new 
readings of these images and texts in more concrete environments. My 
training as a literary scholar and my interest in verbal texts that co-opt or 
appropriate visual tropes have led me to structure the book around literary 
case studies, but my sustained interest in medieval death art has led me to 
conduct wide-ranging research on medieval visual images of death, which 
form key nodes in the web of visual culture in which these poets wrote.®8 

The organization of the book reflects my serious commitment to both 
the autonomy and the dynamic reciprocity between verbal and visual 
forms of mediating images of death. The book elucidates common features 
of the way these various forms mediate their relationship with death, with 
their readers and viewers, and with the communities in which their work 
circulated. I aim, in particular, to emphasize that death art serves as a me- 
dium in which the dialectic of negation and affirmation resolves in favor 
of forms that perpetuate the identity of the individuals who produced and 
consumed them. Through this more affirmative interpretation of late me- 
dieval death art, I hope to play my own part in reviving interest in late 
medieval culture, providing another lens through which to look at a cul- 


67 W,J.T. Mitchell, Picture Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 94-5. 

68 Medieval studies is perhaps more vexed by the problem of disciplinary training than 
any other field of the humanities: many of us by inclination and necessity work in different 
disciplines, but our modes of evaluating and disseminating such scholarship are deeply, 
and perhaps traumatically, beholden to disciplinary assumptions. We are, in other words, 
probably acutely in need of attending to Mitchell’s insistence on “indiscipline” over “inter- 
disciplinary” scholarship; see W,J.T. Mitchell, “Interdisciplinarity and Visual Culture,” Art 
Bulletin 77 (1995), 540-44; cited in Mary Paddock, “Rhetorical Species: A Case Study of Poetic 
Manifestations of Medieval Visual Culture,” Speculum 85 (2010), 302-230, at 303. 
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tural past that has too often served as a simplistic foil against which the 
modern has posed itself. If engaging in close looking, hearing, and reading 
leads us to recognize the idiosyncrasy and individuality of literary and vi- 
sual artists, it also has the opposite effect of reminding ourselves of a com- 
mon human enterprise, restoring our sense that we share much with our 
medieval forebears. While death is a universal fact of human life, that fact 
is experienced very differently in divergent cultures and times and, it must 
be said, within the same culture, the same family even, by each individual. 
A death culture is not the same as a death experience, an aporia that always 
recedes into a future that each individual can only experience once, what 
Derrida has called the “hapax logomenon’” of death.® This book, then, 
looks to these images of dead and dying bodies as compelling instances of 
mediating images, which aim to produce an affirmative experience for a 
viewer, who learns how to prepare for an event that offers no opportunity 
for revision. 


69 Jacques Derrida, Aporias, trans. Thomas Dutoit (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1993): “Everyone’s death, the death of all those who can say ‘my death,’ is irreplaceable. 
Whence comes the first complication of exemplarity; nothing is more substitutable and yet 
nothing is less so than the syntagm ‘my death.’ It is always a matter of a hapax, a hapax 
legomenon, but of what is said only one time each time, indefinitely only one time,” 22. 


SECTION ONE 


FACING DEATH 


“Thus it is that the anxiety of man is to make death possible...This is the 
human vocation. Death in the human horizon is not that which is given, 
but that which is accomplished: a task, which we actively take possession 
of ourselves, which becomes the source of our activity and our mastery.” 


Maurice Blanchot, The Space of Literature (1955) 


CHAPTER ONE 


“YET MERCIE THOU SHAL HAVE”: 
AFFIRMATIVE VISIONS OF DYING IN ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
HENRY SUSO’S “DE SCIENTIA” 


It is hard to say which matters more in the conduct of human life, fear of 
death or assurance of mercy, but it is easy to recognize that most of us need 
a good dose of both at one time or another. The monastic tradition, with 
its finely-tuned rhetoric of propulsion away from the transitory world, sup- 
plied plenty of the former, but late medieval culture, with its cults of saints 
and its Mariolatry, was heavily invested in the latter. These two currents 
intersect forcefully in death preparation practices, in which the individual 
needs the stimulus of fear to initiate movement, but craves the assurance 
of mercy. No text more acutely foregrounds the differing needs of its read- 
ers than Henry Suso’s Horologium Sapientiae, which was massively influ- 
ential in late medieval devotional culture, but was creatively re-interpreted 
for its lay audience. In 1389, Jean de Souhaube, a Dominican monk, trans- 
lated Suso’s Latin into French and that text, L’Horloge de Sapience, was the 
first of a flood of vernacular texts of Suso’s meditation that swept across 
Europe as it was translated into Dutch, German, Italian, Swedish, Danish, 
Polish, and Czech in the fifteenth century. 

Three different Middle English prose translations, as well as Hoccleve's 
unique verse translation, attest to a distinct sub-current of Suso’s transmis- 
sion: the interest in Book II, Chapter 2, “De scientia utilissima homini mor- 
tali, quae est scire mori” (henceforth, “De Scientia”), which circulated 
independently from the larger text, appearing in devotional collections, 
many of them dedicated to death meditation and death preparation. 
Extracts from Suso’s Horologium under the titles Trésor de Sapience and 
Doctrine de Sapience circulate alongside the work of the famous sermonist 
and scholar Jean Gerson, who was, in turn, directly influential on the evo- 
lution of the official ars moriendi text sanctioned by the Church after the 


1 For examples of Suso’s “De Scientia” in anthologies of death meditation, see Pius 
Kiinzle, Heinrich Seuses Horlogium Sapientiae (Freiburg: Universitatsverlag, 1977), 40-49; 
see, also, O’Connor, Art of Dying Well, 20; and Henry Lovatt, “Henry Suso and the Medieval 
Mystical Tradition in England,” in The Medieval Mystical Tradition in England (Exeter: 
University of Exeter, 1982), 56. 
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Council of Constance. * By providing readers with a vivid and evocative 
scene of death, Suso’s text engaged them in a visualization of dying that 
was widely appropriated for use by individuals and communities of read- 
ers. This narrower channel of reception of the “Scientia” bothered Henry 
Lovatt, who saw in this pattern evidence of a “dilution and impoverishment 
of Suso’s distinctive message,” particularly in focusing on the grim, didactic 
message, which he finds “uncharacteristic of the more idiosyncratic, flam- 
boyant flavour of the work as a whole.” Contrary to Lovatt’s assumption 
that the “De Scientia” attracted attention because it “coincided with devo- 
tional fashion,” the “De Scientia” appealed to a lay culture hungry for texts 
that prepared them for the crucial final moments of life, allowing an indi- 
vidual to prepare for this momentous transformation through a dynamic 
imaginative engagement with a mediating image of death. Indeed, what is 
most striking about the European reception of Suso’s “De Scientia” is how 
consistently translators and illustrators sought means to blunt the more 
severe, didactic warnings in Suso’s text, preferring instead to emphasize 
the possibility of a good death that counters the “bad death” Suso’s medita- 
tion describes. By re-making Suso’s Imago Mortis into distinctive images 
that mediate death for their readers and audiences, these illustrators 
sought visual means to affirm their social and artistic identities by injecting 
new details into Suso’s scene of death. 

The vernacular reception of Suso’s text indicates a profound interest in 
the power of the image to stimulate response: while Latin texts of the 
Horologium are infrequently illustrated, more than half of the 63 French 
vernacular translations of the Horloge de Sapience include illustrations.* 
These manuscripts include deluxe illustrations for powerful patrons like 
Marie, daughter of Jean, Duke of Berry, France’s most important manu- 
script patron in the early fifteenth century; she received an illuminated 


2 For Suso’s influence on the Ars Moriendi, see O’Connor, Art of Dying Well, 18-20. For 
excerpts of Suso’s Horloge and a text of Gerson’s “La Science de bien morir,” see Frédéric 
Duval, Lectures Francaises de la fin du Moyen Age (Geneva: Droz, 2007), 87-97 and 105-12, 
respectively. For a text of Gerson’s “De meditatione mortis,” which is largely made up of 
unacknowledged extractions from Book II, Chpt. 2 of Suso’s Horologium, see Gilbert Ouy, 
Gerson Bilingue: les deux rédactions, latine et francaise, de quelques oeuvres du chancelier 
parisien (Paris: Champion, 1998), 94-125. 

3 Lovatt, “Henry Suso,” 57. 

4 See J. Ancelet-Hustache, “Quelques indications sur les manuscrits de l’Horloge de 
Sapience,” in Seuse-Studien: Heinrich Seuse. Studien zum 600. Todestag, 1366-1966, ed. E.M. 
Filthaut (Cologne: Albertus Magnus Verlag, 1966), 163-65, for a list of French translations, 
over half of which are illustrated. Kiinzle, Horlogium, 252-55, added 15 further complete or 
partial translations, without commenting on illustrations. See, also, Duval, Lectures, go-91. 
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copy from her confessor, Simon de Courcy, in 1406.5 Several manuscripts 
of the early fifteenth century have ties with some of the most important 
manuscript production centers in Europe, featuring some of the most in- 
fluential artists, including a Bedford Workshop artist (in Brussels, Biblio- 
theéque Royale, MS. IV III, discussed further below) and Jean Colombe (MS 
Hunter 420 V.4.4).° This evidence of high-level transmission, utilizing the 
full armature of illustration, attests to an interest in a key feature of Suso’s 
own text. The Horologium is filled with potent meditative images, which 
propel Discipulus forward in his contemplative movement away from his 
indulgent youth and toward his pursuit of spiritual perfection. In the mo- 
nastic contemplative tradition in which Suso wrote, images are theorized 
as devices that are designed to be superseded: the devotional subject aims 
ultimately at the highest form of spiritual contemplation that no longer 
relies on the image. Suso’s ambivalence about the image has been the sub- 
ject of fascinating recent scholarship. But as Jeffrey Hamburger has point- 
ed out, Suso’s direct and forceful critiques of the image do not dissuade 
manuscript compilers from indulging in elaborate illustrated cycles, which 
activate elements of Suso’s own imagistic writing. 7 

While this recent criticism has focused on Suso’s German text, particu- 
larly the Exemplar, a similar dynamic is at work in visual reception of his 
Horologium, which provided readers with a compelling imaginative struc- 
ture into which an entire program of spiritual formation was integrated. 
The Horologium, as its title implies, is structured around an implied meta- 
phor of 24 hours corresponding to the 24 chapters of the text, inspired by 
the recent invention of the clock, which provides Suso’s text an overarching 
metaphor for the pressure of time, the need to invest one’s time in a rap- 
idly approaching spiritual future. Though Suso himself does not dwell on 


5 BNF MS Fr. 926. The presentation miniature is reproduced in Elisabeth Taburet- 
Delahaye, et al, Paris 1400: les arts sous Charles VI: Musée du Louvre Paris, 22 mars-12 juillet 
2004 (Paris: Fayard / Réunion des Musées Nationaux, 2004), 328 no. 205. See Millard Meiss, 
French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry: The Late Fourteenth Century and the Patronage 
of the Duke, vol. II (New York and London: Phaidon, 1967), 206, fig. 667. 

6 See Peter R. Monks, The Brussels Horloge de Sapience: Iconography and Text of Brus- 
sels, Bibliotheque Royale, MS. IV III (Leiden and New York: Brill, 1990), 31-33, who notes 
patronage by Philippe de Bon (Brussels, Bib. Royal, MS 10981) and Louis de Bruges (Paris, 
BNF MSS, Fr. 455-456). 

7 See Jeffrey Hamburger, “The Use of Images in the Pastoral Care of Nuns: The Case of 
Henry Suso and the Dominicans,” in The Visual and the Visionary: Art and Female Spiritual- 
ity in late Medieval Germany (New York: Zone Books, 1998), 197-232. 

8 Edmund Colledge and J.C. Marler, “Mystical’ Pictures in the Suso ‘Exemplar—MS 
Strasbourg 2929,” Archivuum Fratrum Praedicatorum 54 (1984): 293-354. 
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the clock metaphor, which appears only in the title, the clock appears in 
several fifteenth-century illustrations, including the famous image in the 
Marie de Berry manuscript, Paris, BNF MS Fr 926 (fol. 113). While it may 
reflect a fifteenth-century fashionable interest in the clock, the image also 
reflects a central dynamic tension between verbal and visual images: the 
dialectic between the visible and the invisible form. Suso’s clock is a verbal 
structure, deployed to evoke the necessity of spiritual vigilance but never 
explicitly described. By making the clock visible in a particular form, these 
manuscripts bring an abstract image into a concrete form that then inter- 
acts directly with the viewer’s own experience, rooted in her immersion in 
a visual culture reaching beyond the text into an embodied social life. 
This tension between the abstract and the concrete, between the invis- 
ible and the visible, between the isolated and the social, has special ap- 
plicability to Suso’s “De Scientia”: not only is death meditation always 
virtual, always mediated by images, but death itself is invisible. The image 
of the dead and dying body is the only human referent for the unrepresent- 
able event. As discussed in the introduction, Suso’s “De Scientia’ aspires to 
produce an image that would mediate between the rhetorical abstraction 
of death (in similitudine) and the impossible experiential reality (in re). 
Suso stresses that Imago Mortis, though initially a clear rhetorical con- 
struct, is designed to become a “memory” for Discipulus, as his final words 
attest: “I leave these things to you as my memorial (tibi pro memoriali 
relinquo).’? As Mary Carruthers has noted, “memoria” in monastic idiom 
included the “Last Things,” so that a memory in this sense capaciously re- 
fers to the expectation of universal experiences to be anticipated in the 
future.!° Monastic meditation strove to internalize these spiritual realities 
so deeply that they felt like personal memories. Foremost among those 
things Imago Mortis leaves behind as a device to construct this memory is 
a personal image, a face (hanc meam tristem personam) that will displace 
the rhetorical abstraction (similitudo mortis) with a “memory.” The French 
translation of Suso’s text in Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale, MS. IVIII, injects 
this “memorial” understanding into the framing of Discipulus’ vision right 
from the beginning: instead of charging him to “see a similitude’” (vide si- 
militudinem hominis morientis), as Suso’s Sapientia does, Sapience urges 


9 See Suso in Kiinzle, Horlogium, 537.25-6; and in English translation, Edmund 
Colledge, Wisdom’s Watch Upon the Hours, The Fathers of the Church (Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1994), 25. Further quotations of Suso refer to these 
volumes. 

10 Carruthers, Craft of Thought, 66-9. 
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him to “recall a man who is in bed and at the point of death” (te souviengne 
dun homme quiest au lit et a leure de la mort, fol. 95). Though subtle, this 
translates the meditation into a memory, a dramatization of a previously 
acquired image of dying derived from being at the bedside. “Au lit” makes 
explicit an image of recalling a bedside scene of death to mind, descriptive 
details of which do not appear in Suso’s text. Where Suso fails to provide a 
descriptive context for the exchange between Discipulus and Imago Mor- 
tis, the vernacular translation places its readers at the bedside, where the 
medieval devotional subject generates experiential images of death in her 
own social context. 

This translation decision is illustrative not only of the practical tenor of 
adaptations of Suso’s “De Scientia” for a vernacular audience, but also of 
the descriptive tendency of manuscript illustrations of the text, which in- 
vent visual details that mediate Suso’s text, especially by offering more 
explicit social and spiritual affirmations of the scene of death. These il- 
lustrators rely on conventional iconographic reserves to fill in details that 
are absent from Suso. But they also utilize text resources—speech scrolls, 
particularly, but also visual images of speech—to augment the scene’s 
verbo-visual dynamics, and make specific connections between image and 
text that further deepen the reader's sense of the image as a “location” for 
the emotional core of the text. The fear-inducing confrontation with the 
death of the Other through a mediating image can be assimilated as a 
personal memory that prepares the subject for her own death. Interjecting 
visual paradigms from deathbed iconography into the visual frame of Su- 
so’s text allowed the reader to engage the text through mediating images 
with powerful affective resonance. Illustrations of Suso’s text, for example, 
consistently imagine a deathbed scene in which the dying man is not 
alone, but receives essential spiritual help at this crucial moment. This 
visual element flatly contradicts a key didactic message of Suso’s text, 
which, rooted in the monastic tradition of daily death meditation, empha- 
sizes that preparation for one’s own death is largely an individual matter. 
Indeed, Suso’s Imago Mortis complains that his friends have abandoned 
him at the deathbed, and just prior to dying, Imago Mortis has a vision of 
Purgatory in which a soul complains further that he has received no spiri- 
tual aid or comfort from friends. In Suso’s text, Discipulus is there as a 
contemplative witness, not a loved one who will sustain his soul in the 


1 Monks, Horloge de Sapience, 118. 
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afterlife. Nevertheless, illustrators consistently surround the deathbed with 
mediating figures drawn from social and metaphysical realms. 

This chapter examines three illustrated vernacular manuscripts of Su- 
so’s “De Scientia”: 1) Munich Staatsbibliothek Codex Gall. 28 fol. 5v [Fig. 1]; 
2) Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS. IVIII, fol. 95 [Fig. 2]; 3) British Library, 
Additional MS 37049 [Fig.s 3, 4]. All three manuscripts, dating to the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, illustrate vernacular translations—the Munich 
and Brussels manuscripts in French, the British Library manuscript in 
Middle English—but they derive from three very different cultural and 
artistic contexts, a difference that impacts the decisions the illustrators 
make in visualizing Suso’s Imago Mortis. The Munich manuscript is a work- 
manlike production, described by Colledge as indicative of “the methods 
that a stationer, with a first-class painter at his disposition, could use to 
produce books that would commanda good price.”!* Appealing to the pro- 
spective tastes of a wealthy client, this clear, ordered text with three well- 
produced miniatures provides evidence of an artist with access to 
high-quality exemplars, but working for a general audience and not for 
specific patrons. The Brussels manuscript, on the other hand, contains a 
lavishly illustrated cycle of images, unique in the Suso transmission, pro- 
duced for a patron with expensive tastes. In addition to the exquisite execu- 
tion of the Suso miniatures by the Master of the Rolin Hours, the Brussels 
manuscript also includes miniatures by a member of the Bedford Work- 
shop, and exemplifies the highest quality of mid-century book production. 
The text also includes an image commentary, entitled Déclaration des Hys- 
toires, which describes and comments upon the images in the manu- 
script.!3 Written by a later scribe and situated as a prefatory index to the 
volume, it provides specific descriptions of each enumerated image, as well 
as locations in the manuscript based on textual cues, presumably so that 
the reader interested in jumping to a specific image could find it easily. 
Finally, the British Library manuscript is a fascinating and complex English 
Carthusian miscellany (1460-70) into which a Middle English prose trans- 
lation of Suso’s text has been integrated. Consisting of devotional texts, 
prominent among them The Desert of Religion, Add 37049 has attracted 


22 Colledge, Wisdom’s Watch, 43. | agree with Colledge that the “pictures are most 
attractive,” 43. There are three ¥4-page miniatures on folios ir (Sapientia in conversation 
with Discipulus, attired as a layman), 5v (deathbed scene), 51r (a friar preaching to an 
assembly of lay men and women). 

13 Eleanor P. Spencer, “L’Horloge de Sapience: Bruxelles Bib. Royale MS IV.1u,” Scrip- 
torium 17 (1963): 277, 281. See Monks, Horloge de Sapience, 40-49. Monks includes passages 
from the Déclaration in his analysis of each of the images from the Brussels manuscript. 
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Due to rights restrictions, 
this illustration is not available 


in the digital edition of the book. 





Figure 1: Deathbed scene illustrating French translation of Suso’s Horlogium Sapien- 
tiae, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Munchen Cod. gall. 28 (mid-15th c.), fol. 5v. . 


recent critical attention for the exuberant, though technically weak, illus- 
trations that appear throughout the manuscript." These illustrations of 


4 Jessica Brantley, Reading in the Wilderness: Private Devotion and Public Performance 
in Late Medieval England (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2007) constitutes a major 
breakthrough in the study of the relationship between text and illustration in Add 37049, 
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Figure 2: Deathbed scene illustrating French translation of Suso’s Horlogium Sapientiae, Brussels, 
Bibliothéque Royale, MS. IV III (c. 1450), fol. 95. 
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Due to rights restrictions, 
this illustration is not available 


in the digital edition of the book. 





Figure 3: Deathbed scene illustrating Middle English translation of the “De Scientia” chap- 
ter of Suso’s Horlogium Sapientiae, London, British Library Additional MS 37049 (1460-70), 
fol. 38v. 


Due to rights restrictions, 
this illustration is not available 


in the digital edition of the book. 





Figure 4: Scenes illustrating a Middle English translation of the “De Scientia” chapter 
of Suso’s Horlogium Sapientiae, London, British Library, Additional MS 37049 (1460-70), 
fol. 39v. 
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the death-bed scene provide fascinating examples of the varied and com- 
plex visual response precipitated by readers interpreting Suso’s text in the 
context of their own experiences. 

These verbo-visual texts resolve some of the conceptual tensions in 
Suso’s text by converting the abstract contemplation into a vivid scene of 
witness: in all three images, Discipulus participates in a deathbed drama, 
the contours of which these artists found in contemporary death iconog- 
raphy, which provides a broader visual context for Suso’s more technical 
meditation. These illustrators see Suso’s text, in other words, through the 
lens of their own visual culture, which provides important verbo-visual 
intertexts that inform their illustration of Suso’s verbalized image of death. 
Devotional texts like the Vado Mori, for example, received new visual in- 
terpretations in early fifteenth century English manuscripts, echoing the 
emerging emphasis on deathbed scenes in illustrations of the Office of the 
Dead in Books of Hours. Deathbed images localize the event of Imago’s 
death, connecting that moment to a broader iconography of the Battle for 
the Soul, which does not appear in Suso’s text, but does appear in each of 
the illustrated manuscripts, though in different forms. This visual recep- 
tion of Suso’s text stresses the avoidance of a bad death, offering an affirma- 
tive scene of witness in place of Suso’s decidedly negative example of a 
man dying alone. The illustrators draw on a variety of iconographic re- 
sources to suggest ways of ameliorating Imago’s bad death by integrating 
it into a larger visual scheme, including deathbed attendants but also the 
spiritual beings—angels and devils—whose role in death-bed iconogra- 
phy is to place the individual at the center of a metaphysical struggle that 
escalates the stakes of the individual's death. 

The scene of death in these images is not a moment of pure and abject 
terror as it is in Suso’s text, but a transition, aided by both an earthly and a 


as she has argued for the manuscript’s rich engagement with the performative work of 
Carthusian spirituality. Francis Wormald, “Some Popular Miniatures and Their Rich Rela- 
tions,” in Miscellanea Pro Arte: Festschrift fur Herman Schnitzler (Dusseldorf: 1965), 279-85, 
denigrated the illustrations, but James Hogg began a rehabilitation in his edition of the 
illustrations, James Hogg, An Illustrated Yorkshire Carthusian Miscellany, British Library 
Additional MS 37049, vol. 3: The Illustrations/AC 95 (Salzburg: Institut fiir Anglistik und 
Amerikanistik, 1981). See, also, James Hogg, “A Morbid Preoccupation with Mortality? The 
Carthusian London British Library MS. Add 37049,” in Zeit und Ewigkeit in der Renaissance 
Literatur (Salzburg: Institut fur Anglistik und Amerikanistik, Univ. of Salzburg, 1986), 
139-89. Douglas Gray, “London, British Library, Additional MS 37049—A Spiritual Ency- 
clopedia,” in Text and Controversy from Wyclif to Bale: Essays in Honor of Anne Hudson 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2005), has also contributed to the appreciation of the relationship of 
the images to the program of spiritual formation in the manuscript as a whole. 
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larger spiritual community. While Suso’s evocation of the suffering of souls 
in Purgatory was designed to stress the stakes of an active death prepara- 
tion for the living, in both the Brussels and the British Library illustrations, 
purgatorial references serve as a visual counterpoint to the successful el- 
evation of a soul who turns to God for mercy in the moment of death. The 
visual scene of dying thus stimulates anxiety, but ultimately affirms the 
devotional subject’s sense of an upward spiritual trajectory. In these real- 
izations of the mediating effect of the image, we encounter a powerful 
attempt to appropriate death meditation, to convert it into a devotional 
exercise with an aesthetic dimension: both of “felt” bodily experience and 
of personal, subjective meaning. By elucidating the creativity of these three 
visual interpretations, this chapter demonstrates the energetic artistic re- 
sponse to Suso’s verbal image of death, suggesting that the images provide 
new interpretive frameworks for devotional subjects eager to convert death 
anxiety into an affirmative vision of a good death. 


KRRER 


The Munich image [Fig. 1] is the closest of the three to Suso’s verbal render- 
ing of the scene: in it, we see a dying man, listed as “le malade” in the ac- 
companying translation, lying in a bed with a single deathbed attendant 
in the foreground, while an angel and a devil stand, respectively, at the 
head and foot of the bed. The attendant, however, is not dressed as a 
cleric, as we would expect from Suso’s narrative, in which Discipulus is a 
clerical double of Suso himself, but rather as a secular figure whom Colledge 
describes as “a young gallant,” an artistic decision that he thinks “indicates 
the artist’s indifference to the confessional, autobiographical strain” in 
Suso’s work.!6 The hat, neatly trimmed beard, knife, tunic, and tights do, in 
fact, emphasize the figure’s secular status, but this artistic choice reflects 
not “indifference” to Suso, as much as attention to the interests of a late 
medieval audience.” This attire would well reflect the probable consumers 
of such a manuscript: secular buyers with an interest in works of popular 


15 T.S.R. Boase, Death in the Middle Ages; Mortality, Judgment, and Remembrance (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1972) reproduces the image, which he claims “shows a singularly repul- 
sive devil and an angel struggling over a man’s deathbed” (119). While it does invoke the 
Battle for the Soul iconography, discussed below, the image depicts the absence of struggle. 

16 Colledge, Wisdom’s Watch, 45. 

17 Compare the Office of the Dead illustration of a deathbed scene in a Book of Hours, 
Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery 205, fol. 127, in which three secular figures kneel at the bed- 
side of a dying man, presumably their lord, to whom one of the kneeling figures hands a 
sword. Reproduced in Roger S. Wieck, Time Sanctified: the Book of Hours in Medieval Art 
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piety. The illustrator produces an image that allows such a reader to iden- 
tify with the scene more directly by replacing Suso’s Dominican double 
with a secular Discipulus. But of course the image is already an exterior 
manifestation of Discipulus’ interior meditation, and that translation from 
inner to outer, from abstract to physical, requires the artist to make inter- 
pretative judgments, which are, in turn, mediated by the artist's own aes- 
thetic values, and the conventional forms within which he works. This 
image does not depict an interior meditation, but places us at the scene of 
a death, which had become a common illustration for the Office of the 
Dead in fifteenth-century Books of Hours, and the elements of that iconog- 
raphy necessitate importing figures—beginning with the devil and the 
angel—who do not appear in Suso’s text.!8 

Features of the Munich image display an affinity with the accomplished 
style of a high-level commission: the long, elegantly stylized fingers, the 
attention to clothing, and the use of grisaille offset with touches of brown 
and gold in the wood, the bed canopy, Discipulus’ knife and the angel’s 
wings. The perspective of the image is novel, with a middle axis dividing 
the room, which recedes into a corner marked by a window on the right, 
and a piece of furniture that holds two water vessels on the left. The axis 
runs at a slight leftward angle through the corner of the bed, so that the 
perspective is situated just off the center of the picture plane, but elevated 
to the height of the ceiling, so that the viewer looks down on the scene as 
though in the upper right corner. The artist does not, however, handle per- 
spective uniformly, as the flooring runs at two different angles and the bed 
canopy is awkwardly angled up in the picture frame, a practical decision 
made to insure a clear view of the drama at the bed. Having chosen to oc- 
cupy this elevated perspective, the artist was forced into this accommoda- 
tion to insure the viewer’s visual access to the scene. 

All four figures in the image are rendered in full size, rather than the 
diminished figures of angels and devils we usually see in images of the 
Battle for the Soul that appear with increasing frequency in illustrations of 
the Office of the Dead in the fifteenth century.!® The angel and the devil 


and Life (New York: G. Braziller in association with the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1988), 
125. 

18 For a sampling of deathbed scenes in Office illustrations, see Boase, Death in the 
Middle Ages, 18-26; Wieck, Painted Prayers, 124-36; Wieck, “Death Desired.” 

19 The Battle for the Soul motif became more widespread in fifteenth century Books of 
Hours, for examples of which see, Wieck, Painted Prayers, 120; Wieck, Time Sanctified, 130, 
145; and Wieck, “Death Desired,” 450, 451 and 462. The Battle for the Soul migrated to the 
burial scene in illustrations where the workshop preferred that iconography, for examples 
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have a particularly solid appearance: unlike the fluttering, hovering figures 
of Office illustrations, many of whom are incorporated into border decora- 
tion, they are clearly grounded in the physical space of the room.”° In the 
iconographic convention of the Battle, this cosmological drama serves as 
a visual index of the stakes of the moment of death for the individual, his 
“personal judgment,’ which increasingly came to focus on the bedroom as 
the “arena of a drama in which the fate of the dying man was decided for 
the last time.’ 7! In Battle iconography, this scene is normally linked to a 
celestial space through an angel who flies the soul upward to an awaiting 
deity.2* Here, the actors are enclosed in a tight interior space with no vi- 
sual register beyond the room. Indeed, the devil is the only figure in the 
right half of the image: his right arm, carrying the conventional hooked 
fork for fetching souls, is the only violation of the midline of the picture, 
as he presumably presses his case for possession of the soul. He carries a 
scroll in his left hand representing the traditional iconography of the sins 
of the dying man that weigh against his salvation. His knee is bent and 
perched on the surface of the bedcovers as though his motion is suspend- 
ed in the midst of climbing into bed with the dying man, a position often 
occupied by a skeletal corpse in deathbed scenes. This assertion of his 
right, however, is visually countered by his isolation in the image, and his 
somewhat stunned visage as his aggressive motion is halted precipitously. 

What is seen in this image, however, is not nearly as important as what 
is unseen: all four figures look intently at an absent object of vision beyond 
the left-hand limit of the page. The angel raises his right hand up to point 
as all four figures lift their heads to observe an absent presence. The artist 
has given appropriate attention in the gazes of each figure to this antici- 


of which see Wieck, Painted Prayers, 128, 131; Wieck, Time Sanctified, 128; Wieck, “Death 
Desired,” 469 and 471. 

20 The Munich image compares well with a Book of Hours from Troyes, the Hours of 
Mauroy-Depleurre (Los Angeles, Heritage Books, Inc, f. 118), where a full-sized angel and 
devil appear on either side of the bed of a dying man, as death arrives heavily armed (a 
spear in each hand, a sword by his side), and three attendants look on. Reproduced in 
Francois Avril, et al, eds., Trés Riches Heures de Champagne (Paris: Editions Hazan, 2007), 


55: 

21 See Philippe Ariés, The Hour of Our Death (New York: Oxford University Press, 1981), 
108. 

22 Occasionally, an artist utilizes the spatial distribution of the image to isolate the scene 
entirely in an upper register. In one clever image in a late fifteenth-century illustration, the 
Battle is “framed” by the open window of the room, so that the reader has a clear view of 
the angel and demon in a lighted space; see Wieck, Time Sanctified, 145, pl. 37, from Balti- 
more, Walters 457, fol. 117. 
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pated moment, providing a sense of suspended drama, as all four charac- 
ters are captured in movement of some kind: Imago brings his right hand 
to his breast; the angel lifts his hand as though preparing to speak; the 
devil, his yellow eyes open wide, has one foot on and one foot off the bed, 
as though captured in mid-movement; and the attendant steps forward 
with his left foot, his left hand raised. Based on other deathbed scenes, we 
might expect the moment of death to be marked visually by the dramatic 
appearance of a skeletal corpse from the devil’s side (i-e., the foot of the 
bed), often carrying a spear or sometimes, as in the Rohan hours, a coffin 
(Bib. Nat. France, MS Lat 9471, f. 196). But the absence of a death figure in 
this bedside death scene sets the Munich illustrator apart from the other 
Suso images discussed in this chapter, both of which include it. The 
Munich illustrator, like Suso, does not personify death, focusing, rather, on 
the spiritual drama of the scene in which death is an event in a narrative, 
not a character. 

The moment of tense suspension produced by this design powerfully 
inflects Suso’s text, as it conveys the mixture of dread and anticipation that 
saturates the bedside scene of death. The elevated gaze of all four charac- 
ters, who incline their heads up and to the left, suggests that they are view- 
ing the arrival of a spiritual presence, which is also indicated from the 
shadows cast by the bed-posts, the bedside table and the attendant’s left 
foot, all of which emanate from a source of light to the left of the image. 
Indeed, every tile depicted on the floor is divided into dark and light tri- 
angles, the latter of which bisect circles with black dots that uncannily 
resemble pupils looking toward that same light source. Despite the tightly 
enclosed space, with its tilted right wall indicating the roofline, the illustra- 
tor appears to have subtly integrated an allusion to a revelatory final mo- 
ment, one that will, as in most Battle for the Soul images, resolve in favor 
of the dying soul. This homely deathbed scene, in which two living and two 
spiritualized characters participate in a cosmological drama, finally affirms 
a “good death’ that will free Imago Mortis from the spiritual agony with 
which he dies in Suso. 

A similar sense of drama is developed in the Brussels scene of death 
[Fig. 2], which also converts Suso’s abstract meditation into a concrete, 
visualized bedroom scene, but injects an important social dimension. The 
image is also part of an elaborate iconographic program. Unlike the simple 
three-image plan of the Munich manuscript, the Brussels manuscript has 
an elaborate and complex cycle of images, executed at a high level of polish 
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by the Rolin Master (the Master of the Hours of Jean Rolin II).?3 Though 
Suso’s text makes clear that Imago dies alone, cut off from his friends who 
have abandoned him, the Brussels image introduces a crowded deathbed 
scene, replete with kinsmen and friends, five of whom cluster around the 
bed: far from Suso’s isolated Imago Mortis, here a dying man is surrounded 
in his final moments by his family. They are joined by Discipulus, dressed 
in Dominican habit in accordance with Suso’s text, who kneels in the fore- 
ground of the scene at the head of the bed, a place often occupied by a 
cleric in deathbed images, though in some illustrations a female attendant 
appears there reading a book.”* In this case, Discipulus’ separation from 
the other attendant figures is visually significant: elsewhere in the manu- 
script Discipulus is treated in a separate visual space that allows him to 
witness a scene without, however, being fully integrated into it, a key ele- 
ment in the way the manuscript represents Discipulus as a character with 
his own narrative image-cycle.° In two key crucifixion scenes, Discipulus 
witnesses events from the Passion narrative: situated in a crowd in an im- 
age of Christ on the cross from a Passion sequence (fol. 15); and on a hill 
with Sapientia looking down on the elevation of the cross (fol. 27v).2° He 
is also injected into a Last Judgment image (fol 46v): he sits at the foot of 
an enthroned Christ who casts judgment on the souls rising from their 


23 Fora discussion of the distinctive traits of the artist, see Spencer, “L’Horloge de Sapi- 
ence,” 292—95; and Monks, Horloge de Sapience, 20, 25-27. The program of the Brussels 
Horloge consists of 32 illustrations, two of which were removed (fol. 57—57v, which prob- 
ably contained the first two images in a mini-cycle of Lazarus, completed in fols. 58—58v), 
though after the Déclaration des hystoires author had seen and described them. There are 
also 3 illustrations by the Chief Associate of the Bedford Master, one illustrating Jean Ger- 
son’s sermon Dix Commandemants de Dieu (fol. 157r), the other two illustrating Gerson’s 
Mendicité spirituelle (fols. 1g9v, 229r). Spencer, “L’Horloge de Sapience,” originally thought 
they reflected the Bedford Master's “late style,” 277, but later ascribed them to the “Chief 
Associate,” for which, see Eleanor P. Spencer, “Gerson, Ciboule, and the Bedford Master's 
Shop (Bruxelles, Bibl. Roy MS. IV.iii.part III),” Scriptorium 19 (1965):107. Spencer, “L’Horloge 
de Sapience,” 281, includes a list of the subjects of the illustrations in the manuscript. Monks, 
Horloge de Sapience reproduces all of the Suso illustrations in black and white, along with 
their description in the Déclaration des hystoires. 

24 For examples of women reading at the deathbed, see Wieck, Painted Prayers, 120, 
and Wieck, “Death Desired,” 451. In the Hours of Phillip the Good (mid-fifteenth century), 
the widow sits with her book in her lap while two handmaidens prepare the corpse; see 
Boase, Death in the Middle Ages, 112. 

25 See Monks, Horloge de Sapience, 30, 34-36. 

26 Tbid, 139 and 155. A third scene of the Passion (fol. 24), 151, depicts Christ carrying the 
cross as he is beaten, but the image is located in a walled room with a tiled floor, signifying 
the interior space where Discipulus’ meditation takes place. This image captures the means 
by which a powerful meditation re-locates the event from sacred history into the lived space 
of the devotional subject. 
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graves, whom Discipulus sees at close quarters from his position kneeling 
on the turf. 

This technique of isolating Discipulus is especially salient in a sequence 
of images on fol. 40 where Discipulus watches two scenes simultaneously, 
one of which is a death scene: a gathering of youth to his left enjoy a spring- 
time dalliance, with a man at a table toasting a lady to his right as three 
pairs of men and women dance around a maypole tree on top of which a 
hurdy-gurdy player offers accompaniment. To Discipulus’ right, one young 
man in a curtained bedchamber lies, eyes closed and hands crossed, evi- 
dently already dead, and another is attended in his final moments, as a 
woman holds a candle to him to determine if he is still breathing.” A 
clever visual device places Discipulus on the centerline dividing these two 
scenes: he stands at the precise place where the grass of the scene of rev- 
elry blends into the thatched floor of the death-chamber, and the folds of 
his tunic obscure this boundary. His body, which in effect becomes the 
boundary between the two scenes, rises along the edge of the wall that 
divides the chamber, receding to the right, from the sharp edge of the rev- 
elry, receding to the left. Holding one hand up to each scene, Discipulus 
provides the visual cue for the cause-effect relationship between the heed- 
less pleasures (left) and the (presumably) unprepared death (right), creat- 
ing a tension that is then resolved in the third panel, as Discipulus kneels 
to Sapientia, who offers him a branch of flowers.?* Taking a section of this 
chapter from Suso’s Horologoium in which Discipulus ponders his wayward 
youth, the artist has incisively configured the relationship between plea- 
sure-seeking and death as a devotional stimulus that ought to lead us to 
this apotheosis of humble submission to Sapientia. 

In the image illustrating the “De Scientia” section of Suso’s text, Dis- 
cipulus is integrated directly into the scene as a participant. The artist 
draws on a range of iconographic resources to accomplish the task, par- 
ticularly deathbed scenes from illustrations of the Office of the Dead and 
purgatorial imagery. At the foot of the bed of the dying man appears an 
upright, but decomposing corpse, with visible maggots crawling on its skin, 
partly covered by a winding sheet held in his left hand, as his right hand 
brandishes a spear that conventionally designates the allegorical figure of 


27 See ibid, 170-1. 

28 This third panel is derived from Suso’s Horologium, Book I, Chapter 6, when Dis- 
cipulus has a vision of a resplendent flower, which, on deeper inspection, transforms into 
a vision of Sapientia herself. See Colledge, Wisdom’s Watch, 16-17. A visual echo of vertical 
objects connects the three scenes of this composite image, as the maypole tree morphs into 
the candle held out to the dying man, before “blooming” into the flower in the third panel. 
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Death. In Suso’s verbal text, death is evoked through the rhetorical apos- 
trophes of Similitudo Mortis, but never described, so the decision to render 
the drama of his appearance is mediated by visual, not verbal, source-texts. 
Picturing death makes the impending drama of the dying man’s departure 
a visual event, which draws the gaze of Discipulus; he stares with fixed eyes 
not at the dying man, with whom Suso’s Discipulus talks in the verbal text, 
but at this dramatic appearance of a corpse. Though Discipulus is set off 
visually from the attendants, separated by the bed, the arrival of the corpse 
is not an event exclusive to Discipulus’ vision, and thus not merely a tex- 
tual or interior moment. One of the female bedside attendants turns her 
head from the dying man and raises her arms in surprise as the corpse ar- 
rives. The confrontation with death, in other words, extends from Discipu- 
lus to the figures inside the scene, who not only confront the loss of a loved 
one, but directly confront death in the form of a corpse, whose decompos- 
ing form triggers the attraction-repulsion complex that characterizes im- 
ages of the dead body. Although Suso’s text implies that Discipulus, and 
through him the reader, will come to an inner realization, this image con- 
verts death into a vivid presence that all of the assembled figures encoun- 
ter directly. Several details indicate that the man’s death has arrived, but 
has not yet been consummated: the surprised woman’s arms and her con- 
cerned but not anguished expression, and the curious craning of the neck 
of the taller woman at the back, who struggles to get a good look at the 
scene. The composite effect of the bedside image is to place us ina moment 
of arresting suspension, as we feel the anticipation, tension, and drama of 
the actors whose bodies and faces provide mimetic doubles for the proper 
affect of death devotion. 

This suspension applies literally to the two half-sized figures who hover 
over the dying man’s head: an angel and a devil from the Battle for the Soul 
tradition, who do not as yet have anything over which to battle. The soul 
has not been released, and that battle is deferred to the lower panel [Fig. 
2]. The Rolin Master takes advantage of a novel vertical form to articulate 
the Battle of the Soul as a diptych, with the scene of death depicted in its 
social form above, while the Battle for the Soul takes place within a larger 
cosmological framework below, with a visually, spatially, and temporally 
distinct boundary marking the two scenes.?° Despite the fact that most of 


29 This expansion might be seen as a fuller articulation of the image of the deathbed 
integrated with a burial scene that he produced about a decade earlier in London, British 
Library MS Additional 25695, fol. 165. See Peter Rolfe Monks, “The Rolin Master’s Hand in 
London BL MS Additional 25695,” in Medieval Texts and Images: Studies of Manuscripts from 
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the images in the manuscript are laid out horizontally, on this folio, the 
right-hand column of this two-column text is entirely appropriated for the 
illustration, and then divided into unequal portions, with the deathbed 
scene occupying the upper third, and the cosmological narrative occupy- 
ing the lower two-thirds of the page. Splitting the scene in two allows the 
Rolin Master to develop the “social” death from one vein of iconography 
(the deathbed), while developing in a separate visual space the larger spir- 
itual drama that exists on a separate spiritual and temporal plane. The 
deathbed is thus a crossroads where the social narrative of the dying man’s 
separation from his family is tenderly depicted, even as the engines of the 
eschatological machinery of the Afterlife purr into motion below, where 
three interlocked spaces frame the drama of the soul’s release into heaven. 

The Rolin Master has framed that drama within the larger context of 
the punishment of the Afterlife that animates other contemporary artists 
to include purgatorial or Last Judgment scenes in their illustrations of the 
Office, notably the Bedford Master. Indeed, the working relationship be- 
tween the Rolin Master and the Chief Assistant of the Bedford Master sug- 
gests the Bedford Hours as a salient intertext. In the Office of the Dead 
illustration of the Bedford Hours, a single exposed corpse on an elevated 
slab in the bas-de-page cries out “O morte cruelle es trop dure” as an angel 
and devil fight for his soul in the margins and above him a Last Judgment 
scene plays out.?° In the Brussels Horloge, in the middle of the picture 
plane on the left, a corpse is laid out on the ground of a cemetery as the 
second visual reference-point in the image’s representation of the man’s 
death and eventual elevation into heaven. Given the Rolin Master's flu- 
ency with the iconographic innovations of the Rohan Master and the Bed- 
ford Master, his use of this exposed corpse may be a quotation of his 
illustrious predecessors, though deployed in his own iconographic design. 

The naked bodies throughout the image—of the dying man, the corpse, 
and the tortured and blessed souls—provide a singular device that links 


the Middle Ages, ed. Margaret M. Manion and Bernard J. Muir (Chur, Switzerland: Harwood 
Academic Publishers / Craftsman House, 1991), 66, Figure 26. 

30 See British Library MS Additional 18850, fol. 157. The image is reproduced in Eberhard 
Konig, The Bedford Hours: The Making of a Medieval Masterpiece (London: The British Library 
/ Faksimile Verlag Luzern, 2007), 110. See also John Plummer, The Last Flowering: French 
Painting in Manuscripts, 1420-1530 (New York/London: Pierpont Morgan Library and Oxford 
University Press, 1982), 3, where he notes a similar image in a Bedford Master illustration 
in New York, Alexandre P. Rosenberg Collection, MS 10, fol. 147v. See Eleanor P. Spencer, 
“The Hours of Anne de Neufville,” Burlington Magazine 19 (1977), 707, for a reproduction 
of this related Bedford Master illustration. 
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the various spaces together in a visual rhythm contrasting their light skin 
with the colored and/or darkened clothing of those around them. The eye 
is led in a diagonal crossing pattern through the image: from the two 
damned souls being punished in the lower right to the naked corpse on the 
ground, to the soul escaping the clutches of devils as it crosses a bridge;#! 
to the two souls in the Heavenly City; and finally across the upper border 
to the shirtless man in bed facing his final moments. Thus, though the page 
design separates the upper and lower scenes, a visual rhythm connects the 
two in a circuit: whether you begin at the top and move down or begin at 
the bottom and move up, the relationships among these various spaces 
establish the spiritual stakes of death as inextricably linked to the indi- 
vidual’s post-mortem experience. The image is designed to stress the move- 
ment upward to this apotheosis: the angle of the exposed corpse in the 
cemetery leads across the middle space of the lower register to connect 
with the soul on the bridge, who is being helped into the heavenly city, 
where, in a simultaneous moment, the soul is greeted by its fellow deni- 
zens. The death depicted in the upper register is thus validated as a good 
one, the soul having escaped the clutches of the grasping fiend to arrive in 
Heaven, with the moment depicted at the border between the two spaces 
representing the tense moment of transition. Death is a delicate transition, 
as a social narrative yields to a grand narrative of spiritual redemption the 
community of the living ceding their loved one to the community of the 
dead. 

The structure of this image evokes parallels with other mid-century il- 
lustrations in Books of Hours where the potent impacts of commemorative 
prayer on the dead are demonstrated through the release of souls from 
Purgatory. A similar scheme, depicting a soul escaping from torment, is 
used in Baltimore, Walters Library 251, fol. 118, by the Coetivy Master in an 
illustration of the Office of the Dead to link a bas-de-page image of purga- 
torial suffering with an image of Heaven above. *? As an illustration of the 
liturgy directly connected with the spiritual advance of the dead, the image 


31 See Monks, Horloge de Sapience, 120. See, also, the image in the Simon Marmion 
Hours (Victoria and Albert Museum, London, Salting Collection, no. 1221), f. 152v-153, com- 
ing just before the first page of the Office of the Dead, depicting the crossing of the bridge 
at the Last Judgment, reproduced in John Harthan, The Book of Hours (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1977), 147. 

32 See Wieck, Time Sanctified, 146, pl. 38. A follower of the Coétivy Master executed a 
similar conception, with a different design, in his image of a burial scene, above which 
hovers a crowd of devils with flames around them who are forced to release a soul into 
heaven. See Wieck, Painted Prayers, 131, no. 106. 
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emphasizes the beneficial outcomes of commemorative prayer for the be- 
loved dead, who are shown succeeding in their quest for heaven, as they 
are lifted by an angel out of the fires below.*? The depiction of the pains 
of Purgatory focalizes the attentions of the devotional subject on the stakes 
of prayer. As loved ones suffer, the ethical pressure to pray devoutly for 
their spiritual health in the afterlife increases, which, in turn, ought to lead 
to a more fervent commitment to that prayer. The image then affirms that 
commitment by depicting its beneficial impact in the Afterlife, as souls are 
elevated by the ministrations of the living. In the analogous Brussels Hor- 
loge image, we similarly witness a successful elevation of a soul, despite 
Suso’s insistence in the “De Scientia” on the negative results of Imago’s bad 
death. While the torments the souls suffer in the lower register are cer- 
tainly unpleasant, contemporary depictions of Purgatory do not differ sub- 
stantially from hell with respect to the physical torment.3+ The key 
distinction is, of course, that purgatorial souls can be relieved, and images 
like the Coétivy Master’s illustration of the Office were precisely intended 
to stimulate affective intensity in directing prayers to benefit the dead. 
Suso himself utilizes the image of Purgatory in his text, as Imago Mortis 
reports a vision (oculum mentis ad purgatorium converto) in which he sees 
conventional images of “Black Ethiopians” waiting to punish his soul and 
he encounters the suffering of those punished for an unprepared death 
(Kiinzle 536.26—29; 537.4—35). The Rolin Master may well be responding in 
some way to these textual details, but in his image they serve as visual 
counterpoint. Suso’s Imago vividly anticipates the just punishment that 
comes from his bad death, but in the Brussels image we witness the suc- 
cessful escape through a good death, which provides affirmation for the 
devotional piety of a book owner. 

That piety is re-enforced by the manuscript’s Déclaration des hystoires,*° 
which provides didactic commentary on the devotional import of the im- 


33 Compare this image to Wieck, Painted Prayers, 131; and Wieck, Time Sanctified, 146; 
as well as the altarpiece painted by Enguerrand Quarton for the Charterhouse of Villeneuve- 
le-Avignon (1454), reproduced in Boase, Death in the Middle Ages, 50-51, where the difference 
between Hell and Purgatory consists only in the tone of the red flames (lighter in Purgatory) 
and the angels who have come down to elevate souls. A detailed contract dated 1453 stipu- 
lated that Quarton depict Purgatory, part of a culture-wide re-enforcement of purgatorial 
doctrine in the mid-fifteenth century. 

34 See Eamon Duffy, The Stripping of the Altars: Traditional Religion in England c. 
1400-c. 1580 (New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 2005), 338-48. 

35 Spencer, “L’Horloge de Sapience,” 277, 281. See also Monks, Horloge de Sapience, 
40-49. Monks includes passages from the Déclaration in his analysis of each of the images 
from the Brussels manuscript. 
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ages. By tying a didactic lesson to the location of the images in the physical 
manuscript, the Déclaration guides the reader through the manuscript’s 
complex iconographic scheme. The Déclaration’s account of the “De 
Scientia” image provides a “moralized” reading of the scene that ignores 
the visual details, emphasizing instead the failed death event depicted in 
Suso’s text. The Déclaration describes the image as “clear in and of itself 
and of common currency” (ceste hystoire qui est clere de soy et de commun 
cours), though Monks notes that the use of the Bridge of Death is a unique 
visual interpretation of the Battle for the Soul. Indeed, this is precisely what 
the Déclaration author misses: he writes that “the demons, on seeing a 
soul slightly falter and stumble as it crosses, seize it and drag it so that it 
plunges into the abyss.’36 The image clearly depicts the soul being attacked 
by a devil, but also that same soul, in a synchronous moment later in time, 
standing among the blessed in the Heavenly City. In stressing the nega- 
tive, moralized message, the Déclaration author is channeling a sermon 
tradition and perhaps attending more closely to Suso’s own text than 
to the image. The Déclaration also frames the deathbed scene with spe- 
cific language that evokes Sapientia’s introduction of the vision in Suso’s 
text: “First of all in this chapter he speaks of the knowledge of dying well. 
And he demonstrates it by a sensible and material example the likes of 
which one sees take place (avenir) every day, that a person who has led a 
life filled with joy, pleasure, and carnal delights without preparing to die 
well, dies in great grief, painful remorse, and sheer terror.’>” Suso’s phrase 
“sub exemplo sensibili” is rendered literally (par ung exemple sensuel et 
materiel), though with a doublet that clarifies that the importance of the 
“sensual” is its embodiment in the “material.” This passage demonstrates 
the virtuous circle established in Suso’s text among image, experience, and 
contemplative devotion: the image, itself interpreted as “sensual and mate- 
rial,” is taken as reflecting a social reality that can be verified with recourse 
to social experience (ce que on voit tous les jours avenir). The image ampli- 
fies the stakes of that bedside drama by enframing it within a larger cos- 
mological context of individual judgment, with the carrot of salvation 


36 “Et de dyables lesquelz, se ilz voient que l’ame passant trebuche ne choppe tant soit 
pou, ils la aggrafent et tirent pour plungier en ce gouffre,” Monks, Horloge de Sapience, 
192-93. 

37 “Et premierement en ce chaptire il parle de la science de bien mourir. Et la demon- 
stre par ung exemple sensuel et materiel selon ce que on voit tous les jours avenir que une 
personne qui a mené sa vie en joyes, en plaisances et delices de son corps sans se preparer 
a bien mourir, meurt en grant douleur, en douloureux regrez et en grant paour,” ibid, 
192-94. 
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counterposed to the stick of post-mortem torment. The “gran paour” wit- 
nessed in this scene is meant to produce a devotional energy that converts 
fear into spiritual advance, culminating in a good death. 

But the Rolin Master’s decision to render the scene through the social- 
ized typology of bedside death scenes awakens in this image a positive 
sense of community that plays out in the arrival of souls in the Heavenly 
City. Echoing Last Judgment scenes, this image represents the host of the 
blessed as a counter-image to the infernal anti-community below, where 
the tormented souls are greeted by their new community with rocks 
bashed into their skulls. The community at the dying man’s bedside is thus 
a prefiguration of this “split” community of the Afterlife, one supportive, 
the other destructive. Despite Suso’s clear reference to Imago’s isolation at 
his death, the artist has interposed this scene of familial affection, which 
renders a final, positive image of a supporting community that is then 
echoed by the souls in Heaven who are depicted in the moment in which 
they are gathered into a new community. The soul moves from one family 
to the next, the crisis of death met by the validation of joining the com- 
munity of souls. By activating this larger visual paradigm, the Rolin Master 
has suggested a more positive, inclusive, and less fear-driven account of 
the transition into the Afterlife than either Suso proposed or the author of 
the Déclaration articulated in his analysis of the image. Against the strin- 
gent verbal admonition, the image offers affirmation. 

While the expressions on the face of the onlookers in the Brussels image 
evoke the fear the scene is meant to induce, the illustration also includes 
speech scrolls to cement the interlinking of text and image, referring the 
reader back to the text for its sententia. Though the image freely invents a 
new framework in which to embed Suso’s text, it nonetheless includes this 
piece of fidelity to literal meaning. A fascinating aspect of these scrolls is 
that they cite Suso’s Latin text directly, despite the fact that the accompany- 
ing text translates it into French. In the deathbed scene, the four scrolls 
quote passages from Suso’s text, though all four are also Biblical citations 
or allusions that Suso threaded into his own text. The dying man has two, 
the first of which is “Circumdederunt me dolores mortis et pericula inferni 
invenerunt me’ (Ps. 114 v. 3: the sorrows of death surrounded me and the 
dangers of hell found me) which aside from its Biblical source and voicing 
by Imago Mortis in the Suso text (Suso in Kiinzle 528.9—10), also evokes the 
lower-panel image of the punishments of Hell. The scroll is literalized in 
the lower panel, which might be said to be a visualization of the worst fears 
of the dying man. The second is “Miseremini mei, saltim vos amici mei” 
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(Job 19 v. 21: Have pity on me, at least you my friends), one of the direct 
citations of the Office of the Dead in Suso’s text (Suso in Kiinzle 537.14). 
The dying man is thus performing the text of the Office of the Dead for the 
attendants at his death who will, presumably, be responsible for praying 
that verse in their own voice after his death. Death enters the picture recit- 
ing his line, “Filius mortis es. Finis venit, venit finis” (you are the brother 
of death; the end comes, now comes the end), a verbal mélange of 1 Sam- 
uel 20 v. 31 and Ezechiel 7 v. 6, which Suso’s Similitudo Mortis cites in his 
first lament in Suso’s text (Suso in Kiinzle 528.24-5). Finally, Discipulus, 
kneeling in the foreground, spouts that all-important mortality apothegm, 
“Omnes morimur et quasi aque in terram dilabuntur” (II Samuel 14 v. 14: 
We all must die and just as the waters are spilled out on the ground),?® 
which is the first line of Discipulus’ speech on the inevitability of death in 
Suso’s dialogue (Suso in Kiinzle 531.13-14). The speech scrolls, in other 
words, provide cues to the dialogue of Suso’s text, marking visually the 
“characters” of the dialogue and, intriguingly, making Death an explicitly 
delineated character in the bedside drama, rather than a verbal abstrac- 
tion. Fidelity to the Latin also makes the image, and its accompanying 
vernacular text, function like an authorized gloss. This image “reads” the 
text by voicing its origin in Suso’s Latin, and doing so via canonical pas- 
sages that Suso himself borrows from other authorities. But the image then 
translates its didactic message into a broader iconography of the spiritual 
journey of the soul toward the heavenly city, a movement that Suso’s text 
does not make. 

The Rolin Master thus interprets Suso’s text through a range of icono- 
graphic sources, including images from the Office of the Dead, the Battle 
for the Soul, the Bridge of the Soul, and both negative and positive visions 
of the Afterlife.29 He brings these visual resources to bear on Suso’s text in 
a way that provides powerful patterns of thought for the devotional sub- 
ject, who can tie Suso’s text to a range of didactic discourses through the 
image. The Rolin Master's image alludes visually to the painful conse- 
quences of a bad death, which is so prominent in the final section of Suso’s 
“De Scientia,” but he counters them with the joys of heaven, which do not 
appear in Suso’s text at all. The artist further emphasizes the importance 
of the dying man’s community of support, his family, who are present at 


38 Monks notes, ibid, 119, that the Vulgate reads “dilabimur.” 

39 Ibid, 129, cites the image as an instance of the Rolin Master's capacity to combine 
pictorial themes “in a single format to enhance and enlarge a conceptual statement by 
Suso.” 
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his side, in direct contradiction to Suso’s text, which emphasizes Imago’s 
death alone. The Brussels image thus suggests a recuperative interpreta- 
tion of Suso’s starker scene, aligning itself with the socialized death scenes 
from Books of Hours, while maintaining reference to the afterlife conse- 
quences of an unprepared death. The lush decoration and the affirmative 
aspects of the illustration provide an occasion where the aesthetic program 
alters the meaning of the text it illustrates in subtle but important ways, 
downplaying the penitential rigor of Suso’s text in favor of a more conven- 
tional image of a good death. The moment of drama is engaged but finally 
diffused into an affirmation of a soul’s release into heaven. 

The third manuscript with an illustrated scene of death inspired by 
Suso’s “De Scientia” is London, British Library MS Additional 37049, a Car- 
thusian miscellany (ca. 1460-70), which has received a lot of critical atten- 
tion recently, not least because it exemplifies the way a focus on reception 
yields a richer understanding of how texts and images were used in spe- 
cific devotional contexts. The images in the manuscript, though not ex- 
pertly drawn, demonstrate an active engagement with the texts they 
transmit, and a particular attention to the impact an image can have on its 
reader’s affective response. The preponderance of death imagery in this 
manuscript has led scholars to wonder whether or not the compiler had a 
“morbid obsession,’*° but setting aside psychological judgments allows us 
to view it as a salient example of the full internalization of the death ped- 
agogy that had permeated medieval culture in the fifteenth century. Such 
visual responses to literary texts demonstrate the true multi-modal way in 
which late medieval culture conceived of the necessity of generating affect 
through imagetexts design to realize spiritual truths in palpable forms. 

As with the Brussels manuscript, the images in Additional 37049 (fol 
38v-43r) that illustrate the Middle English prose translation of Suso’s text 
provide a visual structure that evokes the spiritual stakes of the individual’s 
death. But these images also represent a unique instance of a sequence 
that presents the Suso text as an ongoing dialogue in which Disciple and 
the reader are not only visual witnesses to Imago’s death, but also gain 
visual access to Imago’s vision of the suffering he anticipates in Purgatory. 
Add 37049 includes portions of the “Seven Poyntes” texts that excerpted 


40 See Hogg, “Morbid Preoccupation,” and Gray, “Spiritual Encyclopedia.” Marlene 
Villalobos Hennessy, “Remains of the Royal Dead in an English Carthusian Manuscript, 
London, British Library, MS Additional 37049,” Viator 33 (2002): 320-24, has located that 
“morbidity” in the broader paradigm of Carthusian emphasis on confronting mortality, 
embodied in their order’s association with death symbols and their collection of ars moriendi 
texts. 
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pieces of Suso’s Horologium and translated them into Middle English, in- 
troducing the “fourth poynte” with the following titulus: “It is written in 
the boke that is cald horologium divine sapientiae how a man sal lerne for 
to dye and desire for to dye for the luf of Jesu. Like as ye may fynde here 
folowyng’” (fol. 39r). The visual program of this text suggests specific atten- 
tion to the verbo-visual element of Suso’s text, as images are interspersed 
throughout the text, occurring on fol. 39v, gov, 41v, 42 (two images), 42v, 
and 43r, all pages of the text except for 39r and 4or. Jessica Brantley has 
argued that the images are indicative of a consistent pattern of interest in 
dialogue reflected throughout the manuscript: she links the verbo-visual 
relations in the Suso text with other dialogue texts like “A disputcayon 
betwyx the saule & the body” and the extracts from the Pilgrimage of the 
Soul.4! The textual layout, with the characters’ names rubricated, as well 
as the re-appearance of the speaking figures, indicates the illustrator’s at- 
tention to the dialogic performance.* The first of the “dialogue” images on 
the left margin of fol. 39v [Fig. 4] is enclosed in a light green box that is 
slightly inset into the frame of the text.*3 Disciple is depicted in clerical 
robes, with his hand up, looking across the textual space of the page, where 
a recumbent figure is assaulted by a corpse, who sneaks around the head- 
board of the bed and attacks from above with his dart. The dying man looks 
up, with a slightly raised hand indicating his speech to Disciple. The im- 
ages are clearly planned as part of the text, as they are inset into the text 
frame, though the boundary of the recumbent figure angles to the right to 
make room for the wandering end-line of a scribe who had trouble marking 
the outer border without sufficient pricking. The artist, as with other death- 
related images in the manuscript, handles this anomaly well, running the 
line through the bedcover and tapering it down to a corner in a way that 
allows him to integrate the line into the edge of the bed. 

The dialogic pattern of images recurs throughout the Add 37049 images, 
which add details that correspond to Imago’s visions of Purgatory in the 
latter section of Suso’s text. A dense section of four images (fols. 41, 41v, and 


41 Reading in the Wilderness, “Envisioning Dialogue in Performance,” 211-68. As her 
direct discussion of the Suso image sequence is abbreviated (260-68), here I focus my 
analysis on the visual detail. See 262-63, where she illustrates fol. 42r and gov. In a recent 
article, Jessica Brantley, “The Pilgrim in the Cell: Carthusian Readers and Deguileville,” in 
Studies in Carthusian Monasticism in the Late Middle Ages (Turnhout: Brepols, 2008), 269— 
98, has re-enforced her case for the dialogic quality of the manuscript’s illustration by 
focusing on the “Disputacyon” images in an excerpt from Deguileville’s Pélerinage, 289-92. 

42 Brantley, Reading in the Wilderness, 261. 

43 For a full edition of the illustrations, see Hogg, MS 37049. 
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two images on fol. 42) depicting the pains of Purgatory indicate that the 
illustrator attended closely to this final section of Suso’s text, which radi- 
cally intensifies in affect as Imago contemplates his spiritual future in re- 
sponse to the voices of souls suffering in Purgatory that he imagines. On 
fol. 42, death is joined by four devils, who flick their red tongues, which in 
turn echo the flames of Purgatory in the image directly above, as well as 
the flame-licked fires surrounding the bed itself. The artist uses these vi- 
sual links to connect the deathbed drama with the imaginary visions of the 
afterlife that mark Imago’s discourse in the final section of Suso’s text. The 
miniature visual program culminates in the final image in which Imago 
dies (fol. 43): in a simple final sketch, his body goes limp as Death behind 
him administers the coup de grace with a spear in a space that has now 
been shorn of its bed, the characteristic red cover and blue-striped head- 
board of the previous images dissolved into an abstract space. In this de- 
contextualized image, shorn of its deathbed trappings, Imago’s death 
becomes a floating cipher of death in general, of a generic passing, which 
stimulates the penance of Disciple, who re-appears as the imagistic focus 
of the text. Holding a scroll signifying the textual record of his dialogic 
exchange, Disciple raises his hand to praise God, who appears in the upper 
right corner to sanction his penitential response. This image activates visu- 
ally the affirmation in Suso’s text offered by Sapientia, who morphs into a 
Christ-like redeemer in the final passage to calm his spirits: “Now that fear 
has so completely terrified you, become of calmer spirit” (Iam vero timore 
nimio perterritus animaequior esto) (Suso in Colledge 256; Kiinzle 539.10). 

As with the Brussels manuscript image, the goal of this final image is to 
channel the fear of dying into a positive moment of conversion, a visual 
re-interpretation of Suso’s text that connects the reader back to the death- 
bed image that directly precedes the Suso translation. (fol. 38v) [Fig. 3]. 
The structure of this image links the manuscript with a key visual intertext: 
the death scenes illustrated in two linked manuscripts, London, British 
Library Cotton Faustina MS B. VI, Pt. II (fol 1v-2) [Fig. 5] and London, Brit- 
ish Library, Stowe MS 39 (fol 31v-32), which contain closely-related illus- 
trated versions of a poem, Vado Mori, a thirteenth-century Latin poem 
translated into Middle English for use as a death meditation.*4 Though the 
deathbed scene in Additional MS 37049 (fol. 38) is usually described by 
commentators as a separate item from the Suso translation and catalogued 
as a “Debate for the Soul,” its lack of a clear relation to any adjacent text 


44 For a text of the Middle English Vado Mori, see Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of 
the XVth Century (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1939), 248-50. 
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Due to rights restrictions, 
this illustration is not available 


in the digital edition of the book. 





Figure 5: Deathbed scene illustrating a Vado Mori poem, London, British Library, Cotton 
Faustina B. VI, Pt. II, fol. 1v-2 (1420-1430). 


and its location before the Suso material suggest that it is meant to provide 
a visual frame for the deathbed dialogue that follows.*° The image spe- 
cifically echoes an earlier image on fol. 19 [Fig. 6], which undoubtedly de- 
rives from the Vado Mori manuscripts, a discussion of which helps to 


45 See Brantley’s Appendix, Reading in the Wilderness, 316; Gray, “Spiritual Encyclope- 
dia,” 104, n. 12. 
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Figure 6: Deathbed scene illustrating a Vado Mori poem, London, 
British Library Additional MS 37049 (1460-70), fol. 19r. 


clarify the conceptual and affective work these images are designed to ac- 
complish in their devotional contexts. Gray has described the Add 37049 
scene as “simplified” in comparison to its source-analogue images; *® he 
also thought that the combination of image and text extant in the three 


46 See ibid, 104, Jessica Brantley, “The Visual Environment of Carthusian Texts: Decora- 
tion and Illustration in Notre Dame 67,” in The Text in the Community: Essays on medieval 
Works, Manuscripts, Authors and Readers, ed. Jill Mann and Maura Nolan (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2006), 191-99, judges the Add 37049 image to be more 
representative of the deathbed struggle than images in similar manuscripts. 
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Vado Mori images suggests that they were “conceived as an illustrated 
poem” from their very origins.*’ In all three cases, the short monitory vers- 
es on death are associated with texts of the Desert of Religion, but in all 
three cases they are placed in different locations in relationship to the 
main text, suggesting different devotional uses. Most importantly for this 
study, all three visually configure the scene of death in ways that introduce 
different affective components and highlight the subtle ways in which art- 
ists and manuscript compilers mediated these deathbed conventions for 
specific audiences. 

In Cotton Faustina, the image is a well-designed two-page verbo-visual 
text that precedes the Desert of Religion, providing a monitory framework 
for that text. The left-hand, full-page image (fol. 1v) depicts a knight, a king, 
and an archbishop, each of whom has an associated speech-scroll reflect- 
ing their regret. The right hand image, also full-page (fol. 2) [Fig. 5], depicts 
a death-bed scene in two registers, the lower of which shows the moment 
of death, with the devil, carrying his conventional hook, and a skeletal 
figure, approaching from the right to attack the recumbent man with a 
spear, while an angel at the dying man’s head helps usher the soul upward. 
The upper register depicts Mary, Christ and God hovering in a blue-green 
space above the bed. Clever artistic touches link the various parts of the 
image together: the dying man’s white bedcovers, parted to reveal his right 
breast into which death’s spear plunges, echoes the parting of Christ’s robe 
to reveal the analogous wound in his side, to which Mary points, her white 
robe also parted to reveal her left breast, which she cups with her right 
hand. The dying man is thus linked directly to his spiritual intercessors. 
The arrangement of the speech scrolls similarly suggests an attention to 
design: while the protagonist’s scrolls can be read easily with a slight tilt of 
the head, one must turn the book upside down or approach it from the top 
to read the scrolls of the devil and death, thus physically inverting the 


47 See Gray, Themes and Images in the Medieval English Religious Lyric, 209-11. Scott, 
Later Gothic Manuscripts, 1390-1490: A Survey of Manuscripts Illuminated in the British Isles, 
193, has suggested that a common place of production might account for their tight inter- 
relationship. Scott argues that British Library, Cotton Faustina B. VI, Pt. II (fol. 1v-2) is the 
earliest of the three, and that it provided a template for the other two manuscripts, British 
Library, Stowe 39 (f. 31v-32) and British Library, Additional 37049 (f. 19). She argues that the 
Stowe illustrator had a list of subjects, but no format or pictures to copy, leading to varia- 
tions in design of the images, while “the designer of Add. 37049 both confused the order of 
the pictorial subjects...and also added new illustrations.” She argues that elements of the 
Cotton Faustina illustrations appear in Add. 37049, suggesting that the artist had seen Cot- 
ton Faustina or a copy. 
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celestial hierarchy by standing them on their head.*8 The skeleton’s scroll 
visually mirrors the angle of his spear, creating a parallel between his ver- 
bal and his physical attack. The speech-scroll with the soul’s final prayer 
—“O hope in nede thou helpe me / Godds moder I pray to the’— crosses 
the boundary that divides the two registers, visually realizing the hope that 
his prayer will be heard in heaven, which the upper register confirms 
through the sequential prayers, moving left to right, of Mary to Christ to 
God. The image thus creates a clockwise visual flow, from the Devil and 
Death, through the body of the dying man, into the soul, whose prayer 
ascends to Mary’s left hand, which leads to Christ’s wound, and thence in 
a diagonal line through Christ's head, inclined toward God on his left, ar- 
riving finally at God’s speech scroll, which reads “Son als thu biddeth, it 
shalt be. Na thinge will I deny the.” The image perfectly encapsulates the 
deathbed drama resolved in favor of a penitential subject who submits to 
spiritual intermediaries, who then shepherd his soul on its successful jour- 
ney back to God. 

The Stowe 39 Vado Mori image (32—32v), on the other hand, appears at 
the end of the Desert of Religion text, and has a less compelling layout, 
partly due to the exigencies of the book format. Because the sequential 
images (the Vado Mori and the corresponding deathbed scene) appear on 
either side of the same folio page, the artist cannot rely on the drama of 
the deathbed image to contextualize the confrontation with death by the 
three standing figures. Whereas the Cotton Faustina image of the knight, 
king, and archbishop does not include a figure of death confronting them 
directly, the Stowe image does, as the skeletal figure arrests the trio with a 
lance, which is a shorter version of the one the knight himself carries. On 
the reverse side of the folio (32v), the deathbed has disappeared, and the 
Stowe illustrator replaces the compelling vertical alignment of the two 
registers in the Cotton Faustina image with a horizontal image. The Devil, 
sticking his tongue out and holding his fork in the crook of his arm, and 
Death, cradling a diminished naked figure against whose chest he holds 
his green dart, are situated on the far left, all standing upright. As the image 
moves to the right, there is a progressive escalation of spiritual importance 
from a winged angel, who looks away from God to stare defiantly at the 
Devil; to Mary on her knees with Christ above her; and finally to God on 
the far right. 


48 Devil: “thys saule I chalange for to wyn pat I knawe is ful of syne.” Death: “I haue the 
sought many a day for to take the to my pray.” 
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By eschewing the deathbed scene, the Stowe image lacks the compelling 
drama of the final moment of parting, rendering the spiritual effect of 
prayer in the final moments of life as a static, quasi-judicial scene that ap- 
pears more like the stately ritual of a court appearance than the emotion- 
al drama of a final moment. The image may, in fact, be constructed under 
the influence of images illustrating Deguileville’s Pelerinage de l’Ame, 
which represents the pleas, counter-pleas, and judgments of the soul’s 
eventual spiritual state as a courtroom drama, with Satan, the ultimate 
litigant, pressing his case. Images of these scenes in manuscripts are con- 
structed with a similar horizontal arrangement, reflecting the equal footing 
of the spiritual adversaries as they appeal to God for a ruling. Comparable 
judgment scenes occur in manuscripts of Deguileville’s Pelerinage texts, 
for example, Bibliothéque Nationale de France, Fr. MS 376 (fol. 97v), a post- 
mortem judgment scene before St. Michael with a courtroom motif. 
Though the text scrolls in the Stowe image are the same as Cotton Faustina, 
here they drift upward in parallel lines into a blank space, failing to convey 
visually any of the drama or subtle conceptual complexity of the Cotton 
Faustina image. The total effect of the image is greatly diminished on all 
counts. 

The Add 37049 Vado Mori illustration provides a third configuration of 
this imagetext, as it recycles the deathbed image in two different places. 
The deathbed portion of the Vado Mori imagetext (fol. 19) [Fig. 6] is split 
off entirely from the deathbed dialogue scene from the verses depicting 
the knight, king, and archbishop, which appear in a vertical format much 
later in the manuscript (fol. 36).49 Though the illustrator adopts the two 
register format of the Cotton Faustina deathbed image, the artist has fash- 
ioned the three upper figures (Mary-Christ-God) into a triangle, with God 
at the apex on a higher vertical plane than Christ and Mary below, each of 
whom makes a hand gesture toward the right side of the chest, creating a 
visual link that re-enforces the triangular design. Mary uses her left hand 
to cup her right breast as she pleads to Christ, “For this thu sowke in thi 
childhede / Son forgyf him his mysdede.” Unlike the Cotton Faustina im- 
age, Christ is depicted on the cross, though he drops his right hand from 
the cross to cup Ais own chest just below the gaping wound in his side. The 


49 Tn its version of the verbo-visual text of death’s confrontation with the king, bishop, 
and knight (fol. 36), the Add. 37049 illustrator has aligned them vertically in the right mar- 
gin of the page, with each depicted in a ceremonial stance, as a skeletal figure sneaks up 
behind each of them. Unlike the Stowe and Cotton Faustina images, the confrontation with 
death is individualized for each figure. This different layout may reflect the intervening 
influence of the Danse Macabre iconography. 
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Devil and Death appear from the right side of the image again, with death’s 
dart piercing the dying man in the side to complete a visual link with the 
upper register. The re-interpretation of the scene activates the iconograph- 
ic link between Christ's Passion and the dying man’s final moments, posing 
Mary’s mercy as parallel to Christ's, realized in her breast as a visual ana- 
logue to Christ's wound. Through this different configuration of the same 
scene, the illustrator highlights latent elements in both the imagetext and 
in the iconographic tradition, providing a dynamic re-interpretation of this 
conventional matter that aligns it with the powerful theological concept 
of Mary as a mediator. 

When the illustrator returns to the deathbed scene (fol 38v) [Fig. 3], 
then, just prior to the translation of Suso’s “De Scientia” (fol 39r), the echoes 
of the previous image resound for the devotional reader. But the simplifica- 
tion of the scene has a specific, local function: the illustrator has judicious- 
ly recycled this scene but made adjustments so that it functions as an 
affirmative vision to counter the bad death depicted in the Suso text that 
follows. The image mediates the dialogue in much the same way as the 
Munich and Brussels Horloge images did, by posing Disciple as an atten- 
dant at Imago’s death. Given the illustrator’s evident familiarity with a 
range of iconographical resources beyond his immediate sources, a mixed 
composition based on judicious choice is in keeping with the tendency to 
frame the imagery of the manuscript in accordance with the aims of ad- 
vancing an affirmative spiritual program.®° The configuration of the death- 
bed scene—with death at the foot of the bed, and a vertical plane linking 
the bed to heaven—echoes images in the Vado Mori tradition, but instead 
of celestial figures intervening (the angel, Mary, and Christ), here a monk, 
signified by a red cross on his tunic indicating his sacral role, attends the 
man’s death, urging him, “Comitt thy body to the grave / pray Christ thy 
soule to save” (38v). The clerical figure is clearly a spiritual guide, aiding 
the dying man in his upward ascent by intervening positively in the final 
moments; he is positioned there as a spiritual intermediary, replacing the 
figures of the angel, Mary, and Christ in the corollary images. There is no 
devil and no angel, omitting entirely the Battle for the Soul theme of both 
Vado Moriverbo-visual texts and thus foregrounding the individual's direct 
devotional action in petitioning God. The continuity with the text that 
follows is visually affirmed by the recurrence of this same clerical figure in 
the margins of the Suso text (fols. 39v, 40v, 41V, 421, 42V, 431, 43V), as though 


50 See Brantley, “The Pilgrim in the Cell,” 292-93 on the interpolation in Add. 37049 of 
image-types from other manuscript traditions. 
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the initial image is an introduction of the principle characters—Imago, 
Disciple, Death, and God—who then recur in the narrative sequence that 
follows in the “bad form” of an unprepared death. 

Meanwhile, God appears directly in this image to underscore the pos- 
sibility of a happy ending. He emerges from the upper right corner of the 
deathbed image, peering out from a blue circle, enclosed in an alternating 
red and green decorative border with plain yellow rays extending beyond. 
In lines that rhyme with the monk’s admonition, God says, “Tho it be late 
ere thou mercie crave / yet mercie thou shall have” (38v).5! God is dressed 
in a periwinkle tunic, a washed and subtle color, rhyming visually with the 
sheets on which Imago Mortis lies. This appearance of God at the deathbed 
stresses a happy ending: unlike Suso’s text, which ends with Imago’s abject 
fear of Purgatory, this image stresses God’s last-second affirmation of his 
death, and this affirmation is confirmed in the image at the end of the Suso 
translation when Disciple, chastised by death, turns to God (fol. 43). The 
deathbed image thus represents the drama of a dying man’s departure not 
as it occurs in Suso—filled with the dread of Purgatory, stressing the mon- 
itory—but in terms that would affirm the positive impact of spiritual in- 
tervention familiar to a Carthusian reader's experience of monastic life. By 
framing the text with these images, the compiler emphasizes the impor- 
tant work that can be done at the deathbed to make a good death, guided 
by the spiritual wisdom of a clerical guide who provides an affirmation of 
Mercy that counters the painful negation of identity. 

While the illustrations of Additional 37049 certainly do not shy away 
from the morbid, nor shirk the conventional iconography of hell and Pur- 
gatory that inspire a righteous devotional fear, a homely image of the spir- 
itual benefits of prayer for souls in Purgatory (fol. 24v) perhaps best 
exemplifies the ethos of spiritual advance that underlies this Carthusian 
miscellany.52 Christ is surrounded by the blessed who occupy a fortified 
city, whose central gateway contains a rope with a pulley. The rope de- 


51 The distinctive adaptation of this image for the “De scientia” text is clarified by the 
fact that only two of the verses written in the speech scrolls are cited directly from fol. 19: 
death and the dying man. The other two monitory verses—the clerical figure and God—are 
unique to fol. 38v, indicating that the adaptation was clearly intended to stress the positive 
impact of the human intervention at the deathbed. These verses have been written by a 
later hand, and may reflect a devotional focus on the recuperative possibilities in the 
moment of death. 

52 See Brantley, Reading in the Wilderness, 256-7, for her discussion of this image, which 
she reproduces. See, also, Takami Matsuda, Death and Purgatory in Middle English Didactic 
Poetry (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 1997), 154-55, discusses its relevance to the purgatorial 
interests of the manuscript as a whole. 
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scends from the Heavenly space to the left, where three clerics kneel in 
prayer before acommunion altar, presumably a commemorative mass; the 
rope hangs down to a man who distributes bread to two poor men, one of 
whose crutches are depicted. On the right of the image, the rope holds a 
basket full of souls who are being lifted out of Purgatory, which is marked 
with a caption. Next to the rope, a simple sentence interprets the visual 
allegory: “thes sawles ar drawne up out of purgatory by prayer & almes 
dede” (f. 24v). The community of the living support the community of the 
dead, and the anchor of the pulley in Heaven gives these two communities 
a common aspirational locus. As with the Brussels image depicting the 
scene of death, this image confirms the ultimate goal of penitential devo- 
tion: not to scare the living into a morbid preoccupation, but to generate 
a righteous fear that can be channeled into a re-affirmation of acommon 
identity as Christian souls who transcend the limits of death. 

Suso’s popularity in the fifteenth century was based on the drama that 
his text provided. Though Suso’s own text, as an interior meditation, stops 
short of supplying a fully described deathbed scene, his text provided an 
image into which illustrators could project an affirmative optimism. The 
tension in Suso’s own thought concerning the spiritual validity of images 
led him to be cautious about their use in contemplation, but no such re- 
straints governed his fifteenth-century dissemination into vernacular, de- 
votional manuscripts, which supplied these images, mediated by cultural 
changes that provided both new content and new context for the scene of 
death. These visual practices of imagining the scene of death provided the 
possibility for dynamic re-interpretations of the devotional impact of the 
image of death on the individual subject. Fear and anxiety are re-cast into 
devotional investments in a good death, which these images consistently 
affirm by showing the successful movement of the soul on an upward tra- 
jectory to God, mediated by the social institutions that supported their 
users in life: patronage, family, and clerical brotherhood, all of which pro- 
vide ways to perpetuate identity in both the social and spiritual worlds. 


CHAPTER TWO 


VERBO-VISUAL MIRRORS OF MORTALITY IN THOMAS HOCCLEVE’S 
“LERNE FOR TO DIE” 


Among the illustrated vernacular manuscripts of Suso’s “Scientia,” Oxford, 
Bodley Arch Selden Supra 53 (ca 1430) has a special prominence, as it trans- 
mits the only extant poetic translation of Suso’s Horologium, Thomas Hoc- 
cleve'’s “Lerne for to die,” a Middle English rhyme royal poem integrated 
into Hocceleve’s Series (ca. 1421-22).! The Arch Selden manuscript, like 
those considered in the previous chapter, also includes an image that uti- 
lizes visual rhetoric to realize a novel interpretation of this scene of death 
(fol. 118) [Fig. 1]. Though the image is familiar to students and scholars of 
Hoccleve, frequently reproduced (as on the cover of Ellis’ recent edition of 
the Series), it is infrequently discussed in any detail, despite its manifest 
interest as a mediation of Hoccleve’s text. Unlike the Suso illustrations 
discussed in the previous chapter, this image eliminates all references to 
group identity and the spiritual future of the soul, boiling the scene down 
to three figures: “th’Ymage of Deeth” (henceforth, “Ymage”) lying in his 
deathbed; Disciple, standing on his left; and a skeletal figure with a spear 
approaching from the right, much like the Death figures in the Brussels and 
Additional manuscripts. Placed at the beginning of the dialogue between 
the narrator and Ymage, though not at the beginning of the translation, the 
visual image interprets the rhetorical situation of the “De Scientia” as an 
interior discourse, omitting Sapience entirely from the scene and figuring 
Death as a character, despite the absence of any allegorical death figure in 
Suso’s text. 

The Arch Selden image is evocatively spare, built out of a series of sim- 
ple visual doubling gestures: Ymage’s caved ribs are mirrored in the skeletal 
figure of death, whom the artist has rendered with skin still encasing his 
chest, indicating a not fully decomposed corpse. Ymage and Disciple, 
meanwhile, wear the same headgear, and have the same facial features, 
including a distinctive angular nose: Disciple sees in Ymage a double of 
himself, distorted by the wrack of sickness and impending death. Whereas 


1 The Arch Selden manuscript is one of nine manuscripts of Hoccleve’s poem: two 
holograph copies, and seven others. See below for further detail on the holograph copies. 
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Figure 1: Deathbed scene illustrating Thomas Hoccleve’s “Lerne for to die,” a trans- 
lation of the “De Scientia” of Suso’s Horologium Sapientiae, Oxford, Bodley MS 
Selden Supra 53 (ca 1430), fol. 18. 


Suso’s text by no means suggests that Discipulus confronts himself in the 
Imago Mortis, the Arch Selden image converts the text’s abstract didactic 
message into a visual self-reflection, a literal realization for Disciple of the 
venerable monastic tradition of internalizing the death of the Other as 
one’s own: sum quod eris (I am what you will be). 

These pictorial elements suggest the Arch Selden illustrator astutely 
read Hoccleve’s text, activating self-reflexive tendencies in the Series (1421— 
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22), an interconnected set of texts made up of an odd assortment of per- 
sonal reflection and autobiography (the “Complaint’), fictional dialogue 
(“The Dialogue with a Friend”), and two moralized translations from the 
Gesta Romanorum (the tale of Jereslaus’ Wife and the tale of Jonathas), 
which appear before and after his “Lerne for to die” (so named in the “Dia- 
logue,’ line 206).” Like many other European readers, Hoccleve took spe- 
cific interest in Book II, Chapter 2 of Suso’s Horologium, though he refers 
to the “De Scientia” simply as a “Latin treatise” (206): whatever authority 
Suso has for Hoccleve, his translation effectively erases it, along with his 
name, which does not appear in the text or in the extant tituli. Rather than 
simply “replicating” Suso’s text, and therefore his authority, he “displaces” 
it, to use Rita Copeland's terms. This erasure of Suso’s authority is linked, 
as well, to his anomalous adaptation of the text into an ostensibly per- 
sonal poetic production. “Lerne for to die” provides unique Middle English 
literary instance of a poem extant in two holograph manuscripts, San Mar- 
ion, Huntington Library, HM 744 and Durham University Library Cosin 
V.iii.g), one of which (HM 744) transmits the text independently of the 
Series into which it is otherwise integrated. This fact is, of course, enor- 
mously important for textual critics, as it provides an occasion for analyz- 
ing his self-editing and compilation practices.* But it also underscores the 
importance “Lerne for to die” had in Hoccleve’s late literary production, as 
he composed the Series and integrated not just the translation, but its 
moral, spiritual, and ethical conditions of production, into the larger text 
sequence. 

In doing so, Hoccleve conspicuously aestheticizes Suso’s text in a man- 
ner more akin to the visual adaptations we discussed in the previous chap- 
ter. Though he is often quite literal in his line-by-line rendering of Suso’s 


2 Allcitations of “Lerne for to die” are to Hoccleve, “Compleinte,” though I have adopted 
the title as referred to internally in the “Dialogue,” and conventionally in the criticism, 
rather than using Ellis’ Latin titulus: “Ars utilissima sciendi mori.” 

3 Rita Copeland first developed this opposition in Rita Copeland, “The Fortunes of 
‘Non Verbum Pro Verbo’: Or Why Jerome is Not a Ciceronian,” in The Medieval Translator: 
The Theory and Practice of Translation in the Middle Ages, ed. Roger Ellis (Cambridge: D.S. 
Brewer, 1989). 

4 See John Bowers, “Two Copies of Lerne to Dye: Implications for Textual Critics,” 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 83 (1989); and John Bowers, Thomas Hoccleve: 
A Facsimile of the Autograph Verse Manuscripts: Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino 
(California), MS HM m and HM 744; University Library, Durham (England), MS Cosin V.IIL9, 
EETS Suppl. 19 (Oxford: EETS/Oxford University Press, 2002). 
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Latin,® Hoccleve recontextualizes the text in profound ways, integrating 
the devotional treatise into what might be called a text of secular penance, 
all the while marking his distinctive aesthetic signature on the poem 
through his use of the rhyme royal stanza. He is the only translator of Suso 
to make this decision to translate Suso’s Latin into vernacular poetry. In 
the form of a Middle English poem of 917 lines, written in 131 rhyme royal 
stanzas, Hoccleve’s “Lerne for to die” is a prime example of the aesthetic 
drive to channel the anxiety of death into artistic production that affirms 
the artist's identity in the face of self-negation. As Suso’s work enters into 
this different literary system, its shape and contours change, resonating in 
novel ways with themes in Hoccleve's oeuvre, including friendship, human 
frailty, and regret. The text thus becomes a part of Hoccleve’s poetic prax- 
is, part of his own idiosyncratic ars, an aesthetic object to be encountered 
by a reader, rather than a mere transparent vehicle for translating Suso’s 
scientia. Olivier Boulnois notes that Thomas Aquinas distinguished be- 
tween “scientia” and “ars,” the latter of which is a form of knowledge that 
instantiates itself in objects, rather than pure knowledge.® As with the 
other aesthetic objects considered in this book, Hoccleve’s contemplation 
of mortality thus mediates a range of rich associations with his poetic craft, 
his social identity, and his sense of literary place, as he performs the artis- 
tic labor of translating Suso into his own system of forms. 

By 1422, when Thomas Hoccleve’s Series was completed, the beleaguered 
scribe of the royal chancery had suffered, according to the “Complaint” (the 
first text of the Series), a nervous breakdown, which led to brutal social 
isolation, re-enforced by his anxiety that even after his recovery nobody 
would accept that he was well. The poet’s exposure of his madness in this 
autobiographical construct is a central part of his public self-presentation 
as a writer, if not necessarily as a person. This penchant for self-critique 


5 See Benjamin Kurtz who first studied Hoccleve in relationship to Suso: Benjamin 
Kurtz, “The Source of Occleve’s ‘Lerne to dye’,” Modern Language Notes 38 (1923); and the 
longer Benjamin Kurtz, “The Relation of Occleve’s ‘Lerne to dye’ to Its Source,” PMLA 40 
(1925). ; 

§ Olivier Boulnois, Au-dela de l’image: Une archeologie du visuel au Moyen Age v-xvi 
siécle (Paris: Des Travaux/Seuil, 2008), 348-9. Both holograph manuscripts of Hoccleve’s 
Suso translation include the same titulus, substituting “ars” for “scientia”: “Ars utilissima 
sciendi mori,” followed by the first words of Suso’s treatise, “Cum omnes homines natu- 
raliter scire desiderant, &c” (HM 744, fol. 531, cuts off after “homines”; .cf Durham, MS Cosin 
V.HI. fol. 52v). The titulus, though it does not refer specifically to Suso, does announce the 
text as a translation, using the Latin titulus as a guide into the first words of Hoccleve’s 
Middle English translation, which render this line literally: “Syn all men naturally desyre / 
To konne’” (vv. 1-2). 
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dates back to one of his earliest poems (La Male Regle, in which he ex- 
poses his dissolute lifestyle), and includes elements of his most successful 
poem (the Regiment of Princes, in which he laments the woes of the scrib- 
al life, including his lack of proper remuneration). While couched in con- 
ventional terms from a penitential tradition,’ his madness is by no means 
a conventional poetic posture for a Middle English poet. Chaucer flirted 
with various forms of self-effacement in his poetic self-representations (his 
weight, his willful naiveté, his maladroit verse), but never exposed himself 
as the object of social contempt. Lydgate rarely breathes a hint of self- 
doubt, even, or perhaps especially, in his most abject addresses to patrons: 
humility, whether false or true, and abjection are not the same as social 
pathology. 

While we are accustomed to seeing Hoccleve as a failure—he fails to 
sustain his early success, he fails to live up to his ambition to replace Chau- 
cer—recent critics have begun to see certain aspects of his supposed fail- 
ures as forms of resistance or critique. Hoccleve’s status as “beggar poet” 
provides a rhetorical platform for critical resistance that Lydgate’s “aureate” 
pretensions do not.® As this reading gains traction, Hoccleve’s Series gains 
new importance, not as a document of his personal failings, but as a mark 
of a sustained and complex engagement with his role as a public poet, who 
uses the construct of his personal failings as a device to plumb deeper 
moral truths on behalf of a readership unable, or unwilling, to face them 
directly. Mortal anxiety, we may assume, is common to all human beings 
at some point in our lives, but few of us desire to address it, a fact that late 


7 This thesis was first advanced by Penelope Doob, Nebuchadnezzar’s Children: Con- 
ventions of Madness in Middle English Literature (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974). 
J.A. Burrow has perhaps been the most sustained advocate for a more autobiographical 
reading of Hoccleve’s madness, though he subtly integrates it into an understanding of its 
literary importance; see J.A. Burrow, “Autobiographical Poetry in the Middle Ages: The Case 
of Thomas Hoccleve,” Proceedings of the British Academy 68 (1982) and J.A. Burrow, “Hoc- 
cleve’s Series: Experience and Books,” in Fifteenth-Century Studies: Recent Essays, ed. R.F. 
Yeager (Hamden, CT: Archon Books / Shoe String Press Inc., 1984). 

8 T use the term employed by Robert J. Meyer-Lee in his account of post-Chaucerian 
modes of poetic identity, Meyer-Lee, Poets and Power, in which Hoccleve’s “beggar poet” 
serves as a foil to Lydgate’s “laureate poet.” Indeed, he refers to Hoccleve’s poetry as a “bril- 
liant failure, a precocious immersion into selfhood’s tangle of public and private that was 
to have little apparent influence on the course of English verse” (123). Knapp, Bureaucratic 
Muse, powerfully connects Hoccleve’s notorious reticence to his entanglement in the 
bureaucratic system of the Office of Privy Seal. See, recently, Jenni Nuttall, The Creation of 
Lancastrian Kingship: Literature, Language and Politics in Late Medieval England (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007), 120-5, which suggests the deep ways that Hoccleve’s 
knowledge of governmental process worked its way into his poetry. 
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medieval sermonists never tire of rehearsing. Recent scholarship has iso- 
lated Hoccleve’s translation of “De Scientia” as the decisive text in the 
Series, and it is worth considering how that centrality reflects on Hoc- 
cleve'’s image of himself as an author in this last phase of his literary out- 
put.!° James Simpson has recently argued that Hoccleve’s “Lerne for to die” 
is a bid to revive a metaphorically dying author, cut off from his social life, 
and thus his readers, by his madness. The image of the dying man, in Simp- 
son’s reading, is a double for Hoccleve’s role as author; through the image, 
he attempts to re-socialize himself, essentially asking his readers to per- 
form a resuscitation that is denied to the figurative young man of the dia- 
logue. 

Although Simpson has astutely revealed the importance of Hoccleve's 
use of the image of dying as a bid for a readership, the visual context that 
informs Hoccleve’s interest in an Imago Mortis suggests a more radical 
reading. The first quarter of the fifteenth century was a particularly dy- 
namic period in the evolution of an art and literature of death. English il- 
luminators do not seem to have responded to the more dramatic Office of 
the Dead iconography of the exposed corpse in the work of the Boucicaut, 
Rohan, and Bedford Masters; instead they fairly uniformly transmit the 
ritualized image of a funeral service in a church, and show a consistent 
interest in the Commendatio Animae, an affirmative image of a soul’s re- 
lease into the embrace of a loving God.!? Nonetheless, there are important 
and salient examples of the deathbed iconography in England, particu- 
larly in manuscripts of Guillaume Deguileville’s Pélerinage de l’Ame and 


9 David Watt, “I This Book Shal Make’: Thomas Hoccleve’s Self-Publication and Book 
Production,” Leeds Studies in English 34 (2003), who focuses on the way the design of the 
text reflects the centrality of “Lerne to Die’ in the Series. 

10 Some continue to see irony in the text’s role in the Series, especially the narrator's 
claims that it will be his final text, even though it is not the final text in the Series. See 
Christina von Nolcken, “O, Why Ne Had Y Lerned For To Die?’: Lerne for to Dye and the 
Author's Death in Thomas Hoccleve’s Series,” Essays in Medieval Studies 10 (1993): 40-2, 
who sees Hoccleve’s Thomas falling short of a true penitential stance; and David Mills, “The 
Voices of Thomas Hoccleve,” in Essays on Thomas Hoccleve, ed. Catherine Batt (Turnhout: 
Brepols, in assoc. with Centre for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, Queen Mary and 
Westfield Coll., Univ. of London, 1993), 93. 

1 See Simpson, Reform and Cultural Revolution, 431. 

2 Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, 1390-1490: A Survey of Manuscripts Illuminated in 
the British Isles, 52-55, has argued that the conservative tendencies of English illumination 
of the early fifteenth century were a natural feature of the conservative guild culture in 
England, and perhaps inflected by a wary attention to Lollard critiques. See Wieck, Time 
Sanctified, 131, on the English preference for the Commendatio animae images, which stress 
a hopeful post-mortem release. 
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Pélerinage de la Vie Humaine (discussed further below), and of course the 
illustrated Vado Mori manuscripts of the first quarter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury discussed in the previous chapter (Cotton Faustina B. VI, Pt. II and 
Stowe 39). Given Hoccleve’s direct engagement in translating sections of 
the Ame, and given his immersion in the book production culture of Eng- 
land, he more than likely had exposure to this deathbed iconography in 
some form (ifnot multiple forms). The wider visual culture (parish church- 
es and cathedrals) also provided opportunities to access this iconography. 
When Hoccleve re-imagines Suso’s text, in other words, he does so both 
within the framework of his own poetic project and within the framework 
of the shifts in visual and devotional culture that had converted Suso’s 
Imago Mortis into a vividly resonant scene to be internalized by the peni- 
tential subject through verbo-visual texts that richly mediate an under- 
standing of death. 

This chapter will argue that the iconography of death from the broader 
visual culture provides a crucial informing context for Hoccleve's addition 
to his translation of Suso’s “Scientia” of striking visual images. Injecting this 
iconography into the text allows readers to participate in the scene more 
directly as witnesses, with decisive effects on its affective impact. Hocc- 
leve’s translation converts a “liknesse” into a “syghte,” translating a medita- 
tive exercise into a virtual experience that radically deepens the Series’ 
larger engagement with death. This chapter aims to contextualize Hocc- 
leve's engagement with death as a profound act of aesthetic mediation and 
thus a key means of re-imagining his authorial identity.!3 As a privileged 
site for visualizing this identity, the Arch Selden Supra 53 image of bedside 
death focuses interpretive attention on the self-reflexive elements of Hoc- 
cleve’s Series, particularly the realization of “Lerne for to die” as the culmi- 
nation of an ironic reading of the value of friendship, which consistently 
fails the Series’ narrator, Thomas. Recasting himself through the narrator 
as an author confronting his death, Hoccleve’s Series results in a new pub- 
lic identity for the author, not as a subject seeking re-integration into a 
social network of friends, but as a subject who has re-established his au- 
thority in the rejection of friendship as a spiritually dangerous distraction 
from the work of death. 

Hoccleve’s “Lerne for to die” further provides an emblematic expression 
of Hoccleve’s sense of his literary identity over and against the Chaucerian 
myth of plenitude, proposing that the very foundation of authorship is a 


13 von Nolcken, “Lerne For To Die,” and Ellis in Hoccleve, “Compleinte,” 30-31, who 
notes the prevalence of death motifs in the Series. 
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willingness to confront one’s own negation in death. I close this chapter 
with a reading of the famous Chaucer portrait passage in the Regiment (vv. 
4994-98) and its symbolic double, the allusion to Chaucer’s “bed mortel” 
(Regiment vv. 1965-74). Hoccleve’s portrait of Chaucer presents an iconic 
image of the author who remains “lifely” in his text through devout readers, 
while his self-portrait in the Series provides a verbo-visual figuration of an 
author who recognizes a self-effacing disappearance as his own strategy 
for perpetuation, an affirmation in negation. By appropriating Suso’s text 
to his own poetic project, Hoccleve performs a literary death that stands 
as the negative double to Chaucer’s saintly transcendence, posing a power- 
ful penitential model of authorship against the emerging myth of author- 
ship that Hoccleve himself had earlier helped to propagate. In his Series, 
Hoccleve performs his own transmission of a discourse of “prudence,” 
which was traditionally associated with awareness of one’s mortality and 
which Hoccleve claims in the Regiment Chaucer failed to transmit. Replete 
with his own recognition of human frailty, the Series re-writes Hoccleve's 
relationship to Chaucer, filling in for himself what he could not get from 
Chaucer or from the friends who failed him. In grappling with his own 
mortality, Hoccleve constructs a place of value for himself as an author 
who faces his death, an act that the Arch Selden illustrator literalizes by 
putting the same face on both Disciple and Ymage of Deeth. 


At The Bedside: From “Imago Mortis” to the “Sighte of Deeth” 


The visualized poetics of “Lerne for to die” are part of a broader investment 
in visuality in Hoccleve’s work. Because of the recent widespread critical 
interest in the Lollard debate about images, discussion of the question of 
visuality in Hoccleve has been dominated by his orthodox defense of im- 
ages, including (characteristically) his attraction to the position he re- 
jects.!4 In the context of this book, however, the more salient aspect of his 
work is his evident fascination with speaking images, or images of speak- 
ing, in which a dramatic scene is rendered in a form of iconic poetry whose 
power derives from its link to a specific visualized event. His “Compleynte 
Paramont,” a Marian lyric he translated from Guillaume Deguileville’s Pé- 
lerinage de l’Ame (or Pilgrimage of the Soul), illustrates this tendency to 
develop a visualized poetics, in this case rooted in an iconographic tradi- 
tion of Passion lyrics. Mary insists on the sight of her son hanging from the 


4 See, e.g., Knapp, Bureaucratic Muse, 129-58. 
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cross as she speaks to the audience, breaking the temporal framework of 
the “event” in order to stress the visual engagement of the present reader/ 
viewer: 


O sones of Adam, al to long whyle 

Yee tarien hens. Hieth hidir for shame. 
See how my sone for your gilt and blame 
Hangith heer al bybled pon the crois. 


(227-230; my italics)! 


Mary’s use of deixis (hens, hidir, heer) stresses a shared rhetorical context, 
and her command to “see” implies a common visual space: the words at- 
tempt to draw the reader into this iconic moment, but they do not dissolve 
the temporal distance, stressing rather the temporal duration that sepa- 
rates them from the event (“al to long whyle”).!6 While she addresses a 
number of figures in apostrophe in her “Complaint,” she specifically speaks 
to John the Baptist as though he were a present witness to her suffering, 
urging him to help her bear the suffering of Jesus’ death, a gesture that 
relies on the reader’s visualization of one vein of Passion iconography that 
depicts Mary and John on either side of the cross.!” The Pélerinage texts are 
intensely visual, full of such scenes, and consequently manuscripts were 
frequently illustrated; indeed, Rosemarie Potz McGerr has noted that the 
illustrations were more prevalent in Middle English manuscripts than 
French, a fact that increases the likelihood that Hoccleve imagines his 
translation as participating in a verbo-visual economy.!® Hoccleve’s direct 
engagement with Deguileville’s text as a translator makes the likelihood of 
an encounter with an illustrated manuscript high, and that may well have 
influenced his sense of his role as a translator: to render Mary's monologue 
as a “speaking image” required him to provide the verbal resources that 
would supplement the prominent visual tradition by providing the affec- 
tive gloss on a an important devotional iconography. Hoccleve’s Marian 


15 Cited from Hoccleve, “Compleinte.” 

16 Tam influenced in this formulation by Jennifer Bryan’s reading of the tension between 
the public and the private in Hoccleve’s poem, his attempt to navigate the emotional con- 
text by effectively disappearing into Mary’s voice; see Jennifer Bryan, Looking Inward: 
Devotional Reading and the Private Self in Late Medieval England (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 2008), 187-95. 

17 Knapp, Bureaucratic Muse, 149, stresses that the “visual cues to invite the reader to 
participate” in an affective response, but does not refer to the (literally) crucial iconographic 
tradition that provides the visual subtext to which Hoccleve’s poem refers. 

18 Rosemarie Potz McGerr, ed. The Pilgrimage of the Soul: A Critical Edition of the 
Middle English Dream Vision, vol. 1 (New York and London: Garland Publishing,1g90), xlvi- 
xlvii. 
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poem resembles Lydgate’s efforts to produce what Derek Pearsall calls 
“quasi-liturgical English composition in the high style,” and a crucial part 
of that style is its aspiration to produce a verbal icon, especially in a period 
during which devotional culture was saturated with new visual programs. 
A key element of Hoccleve’s labor of translation is a pious devotion that 
aims to generate energies in the reader by attending closely to the way his 
language evokes a mood, rather than simply conveying a theological con- 
tent. 

The Series brings this devotional energy to bear on Hoccleve’s subjective 
investment in an aesthetics of salvation. In his “Dialogue,” Hoccleve fore- 
grounds the relationship between his piety and his poetic labor, as he 
frames his narrator’s intent to translate a treatise on death as rehabilitation 
for his soul: “For where my soule is of vertu al lene, / thoroug my bodies 
gilte foule and vnclene, / To clense it sumwhat by translacioun / Of it shal 
be myn occupacion” (214-17). This “cleansing” is enacted through poetic 
labor, and not just word for word translation: Hoccleve works the content 
of Suso’s text into his own polished form, which is intended to convey his 
seriousness of purpose as a poet, his performance in the high style. Since 
Kurtz first excoriated Hoccleve for his naiveté and willful misunderstand- 
ing of Suso’s text, Hoccleve scholars, beginning with Mitchell, have pushed 
back against the premise of flawed workmanship in his translation.2° As a 
poet, Hoccleve occasionally takes liberties, but also occasionally re-inter- 
prets and vividly extends Suso’s language or simply invents material that 
interests him, acts of poetic imagination that extend well beyond the in- 
tent to be faithful to his source. Kurtz complained specifically of elements 
of “padding” that Hoccleve used to fill out his line, a common lament of 
critics of translation who see poetic form as a straightjacket that distorts 
the original text.21 But these complaints neglect the positive virtues of a 
formal, poetic translation: Hoccleve’s rhyme royal superimposes a stylistic 
structure on Suso’s prose, and thus provides a continuous and ongoing 
aesthetic interface between the reader and the text, mediated by the poet’s 
verbal consciousness. It is an act of aesthetic appropriation, not a simple 


19 Derek Pearsall, John Lydgate: A Bio-Bibliography (Victoria, B.C.: English Literary 
Studies, 1997), 19. See Knapp, Bureaucratic Muse, 150, for the link between Lydgate and 
Hoccleve in writing poems of Marian devotion. 

20 See Jerome Mitchell, Thomas Hoccleve: A Study of Fifteenth-Century English Poetic 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1968), 75-78. See also Rozenski, “Your ensaumple,” 
who offers a vigorous defense of the intellectual apparatus behind Hoccleve’s translation 
decisions. 

21 Kurtz, “The Relation,” 252-58, 262. 
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translation. At every moment, the text’s content—a meditation on death— 
is mediated by its style, which fluidly connects idea to idea through regular 
meter and rhyme. This stylistic interface draws the reader's sustained at- 
tention to the distinct authorial identity of the poet, who sets himself 
against the transparent authority of the Latin prose, which Hoccleve’s text 
occludes entirely. 

One of Hoccleve’s more accomplished stanzas, a self-contained unit of 
poetic expression, renders Suso’s comparison of the evanescence of the 
human soul to a bird flying:?2 


Or as a bird, which in the eir that fleeth, 

No preef fownde is of the cours of his flight. 
No man espie can it, ne it seeth, 

Sauf with his wynges the wynd softe and light 
He betith, and cuttith th’eir by the might 

Of swich stirynge, and foorth he fleeth his way 
And tookne, aftir that, no man see ther may. 


(204-210) 


This deeply conventional image, with its roots in early Christian iconogra- 
phy, spurs Hoccleve to his own rhetorical flight as he attempts to make it 
his own. The light articulation of alliterative elements (205, 207, 209), the 
fluid use of enjambment (207, 208), elements of assonance and internal 
rhyme: all of these poetic techniques lend an air of elevated control and 
expressive power to the metaphor, not without its charms in the original 
Latin passage. Though literally rendering Suso’s meaning, the style is un- 
mistakably Hoccleve’s own.?3 The expressive power of the rhyme royal 
stanzas as a stylistic medium lies in its resonance for an English reader, 
who not only hears the text in his/her own language, but also hears it with- 
in a literary system in which the rhyme royal stanza was a signature po- 
etic stanza in the post-Chaucerian era for Middle English poets writing in 
the high style. + This sense of “elevation” operates at both the level of 
content, suggesting a seriousness of purpose, and at the level of form, evok- 
ing a sensory reading experience that distinguishes poetry as a mark of 
aesthetic activity. One can become aware of one’s mortality in any number 
of ways, but to read a poem is always to be in the presence of the mediating 


22 Compare the Suso passage in Kunzle 529.25-530.3. 

23 Few studies attend closely to the distinctive voice of Hoccleve’s poetry, but see Mills, 
“The Voices of Thomas Hoccleve,” 87-89, for an excellent sense of the rhetorical flexibility 
in his poetry, particularly its play with tone. 

24 See Ashby Kinch, “A Naked Roos: Translation and Subjection in the Middle English 
La Belle Dame Sans Mercy,” JEGP 105, no. 3 (2006). 
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consciousness that produced it. While Suso’s prose is dynamic and at times 
quite gripping, Latin prose in general aspires to the condition of an eva- 
nescent and transcendent truth. Hoccleve’s poetry everywhere and at all 
moments bears his distinctive aesthetic signature. 

While this account of Hoccleve’s form might apply to any text trans- 
lated from Latin into Middle English, the deployment of this poetic re- 
source is linked to both thematic and authorial concerns in Hoccleve’s 
Series. For a poet, remaking one’s identity after a personal crisis is predi- 
cated on the ability to enact that identity in poetic form. In the Series, a 
text quite self-consciously focused on attempts at rehabilitation, the en- 
gaging and lively exchanges in the “Dialogue,” and the re-energizing of 
Suso’s Latinate metaphors in “Lerne for to die,’ provide formal demonstra- 
tions that his poetic powers have not diminished. The anxiety of Thomas, 
the narrator, is answered by the performance of Hoccleve, the poet, and 
the poem’s central argument is that his confrontation with death has 
honed and refined his ability, sharpening his sense of purpose as well as 
his style. 

This aesthetic performance is linked insistently and ironically to a dis- 
course of self-negation, which is the text’s defining philosophical and 
moral concern. In his “Complaint,” Thomas is dogged by his inability to 
right his social reputation after a prolonged bout with madness. He clear- 
ly articulates his desire to die as an ontological extension of his current 
social malaise, since it feels like death to be so isolated, and to be unable 
to convince anybody of his sanity, perhaps even himself. While the “Com- 
plaint” is bound to some degree by its conventional language, borrowed 
from Isidore, the evocation of mortality awareness in the “Dialogue” is 
much more specific, using biographical detail to construct the authentic- 
ity of his narrative subject, who tells us, “Of age am I fifty wintir and three. 
/ Ripenesse of deeth faste vppon me now hastith” (246-7). This bit of au- 
tobiography is, in turn, directly relevant to his current writing project, 
which is to translate from Latin a “smal treticce, / Which Lerne for to Die 
callid is” (205-06), noting what a useful restraint it is to vice. As a man fac- 
ing his own death, he is investing in his own spiritual future, but he also 
sees himself as a model to “many another wight” who “therby shal / His 
conscience tendirly groope” (219-20). He describes the motive “to do this 
labour” as emanating from “the excitinge and mocioun / Of a devoute man” 
(234-5). While it may seem like yet another instance of Hoccleve’s slavish 
submission to authority, in the autobiographical context of the Series, it 
represents acommendable submission to counsel that Hoccleve’s narrator 
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sees as providing ethical context for his writing: “as I can, wole I fonde / His 
reed, thorough Goddis grace, to parforme” (256-7). The narrative subject 
of the Series is thus invested in the text of “Lerne for to die” for a specific 
blend of personal and ethical reasons. He performs this commitment to 
address death as an ethical model for his readers, even as he recognizes 
that his social despair has pushed him to the point where that confronta- 
tion can no longer be avoided. The pose allows Hoccleve to appropriate 
the social identity of his failed persona into the penitentially valid persona 
of a man facing his limits, both his personal frailty and his mortality. 

As a means of stressing the extra-diagetic importance of the death med- 
itation to his readers, Hoccleve threads into the “Dialogue” a crucial fram- 
ing passage written directly to the reader, referring to the Series as a 
physical artifact: “Man may in this tretiis hereaftirward, | If that hym like 
rede and biholde, | Considre and see wel that it is ful hard / Delaie accounts 
til liif bigynne to colde” (225-28; my italcis). The deictic markers “this” and 
“hereaftirward” instruct the present reader that he has already, in some 
sense, begun the reading of “Lerne for to die,” or what amounts to its pref- 
ace. We occupy the same textual-temporal space in the “Dialogue” that we 
will in “Lerne for to die,” and the texts are linked not just in the discursive 
exchange with the Friend, but in the reader's sequential experience of the 
text.?5 This preface further conditions our ironic response to the Friend’s 
subsequent interruption when, using the pretext of a concern for his men- 
tal health, he discourages Hoccleve from working on such difficult subject 
matter. The Friend indeed successfully delays Thomas (at least in the fic- 
tion of the narrative) from completing the translation of Suso’s death 
meditation by turning him toward another writing project (something for 
his patron, Duke Humphrey, discussed further below). As another link 
between the “Dialogue” and “Lerne for to die,” Hoccleve uses the same 
doublet—“considre and see”—in his introduction of Disciple’s vision at 
the beginning of “Lerne for to die”: “And in his conceit bysyly soghte he, / 
And thewithal considere he gan and see / In himself put the figure and 
liknesse / Of a yong man of excellent fairnesse” (88—g91).2° The reader’s 


25 See Mills, “The Voices of Thomas Hoccleve,” 90-94, who notes that the text refers 
to itself as an object to be read, and that the text foregrounds the relationship between 
“reading” people and reading books. The self-referentiality of the text is, of course, an 
important leitmotif in criticism; see, e.g., D.C. Greetham, “Self-Referential Artifacts: Hoc- 
cleve’s Persona as a Literary Device,” Modern Philology 86 (1989): 242-51. 

26 “Considere he gan and see” is a doublet that captures both Suso’s “similtitudinem 
propositam diligentissime considerare” and the vaguer “Erat autem ante eum similitudo 
iuvenis pulcherrimi” (Kunzle 528.6—7). 
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engagement with “this tretis” thus has a figurative double in the Disciple’s 
meditation: the one a textual engagement, the other a meditation, both 
“mediated” by external figures (Hoccleve and Sapientia) who construct the 
vision through commands of vision. The doublets here—“considre and 
see,” “behold and see’—chime with Lydgate’s language in his Pélerinage 
translation, suggesting a broader currency of this visionary poetics.?” 
Hoccleve, however, omits entirely the moment that marks the “medita- 
tive” turn in Suso—‘“he began to withdraw himself from external mat- 
ters”?®—translating this inward move into a search of his memory. 
Hoccleve, in other words, brackets the contemplative language of medita- 
tion in favor of a more practical, direct engagement with personal experi- 
ence, a change that resonates with the broader emphasis in the Series on 
hard-won, experiential truths over dogmatic certitude. His translation con- 
sistently converts the more abstract language of Suso’s meditation into 
direct experience, beginning with his decision to translate Disciple’s inter- 
locutor consistently as the “Ymage of Deeth.” Suso uses the term “simili- 
tudo mortis’” for the first half of the dialogue, and then switches at a crucial 
point when Discipulus has recognized the affective component of his sym- 
pathetic identification with the dying man.”9 Hoccleve elides entirely Su- 
so’s rhetorical usage, “similitude,” in favor of a word that resonates in 
Hoccleve’s visual culture with direct engagement with the saints: while 
“{mago” could connote a verbal or a visual form, “similitudo” was restricted 
to the verbal.2° Hoccleve’s translation of Sapientia’s contemplative direc- 
tive (vide ergo) noticeably uses a verb that evokes an externalized object 
of vision: “Biholde now the liknesse and figure of a man dyynge and talking 
with thee” (85-6).3! Hoccleve’s language directs attention to the acts of 
looking that are required to make the meditation on death more than a 


27 See Shannon Gayk, Image, Text, and Religious Reform in Fifteenth-Century England. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 2010), 89-92, for a discussion of Lydgate’s moments of 
textual vision. 

28 “coepit se ab exterioribus colligere” (Kunzle 528.5). 

29 Rozenski, “Your ensaumple,” addresses the distinction between the two terms, but 
he also misreads Suso, who does not “vacillate” or “alternate” between similitude and imago; 
see the Introduction of this book for more detail. 

30 On the word “ymage” in this passage, see V.A. Kolve, Chaucer and the Imagery of 
Narrative: The First Five Canterbury Tales (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1984), 69, 
who notes the range of uses of this word, but does not stress that similitudo is more con- 
strained to an exclusively verbal environment. 

31 Hoccleve’s “Biholde” here recalls his similar verb use in the Chaucer passage in the 
Regiment (“beholde and seen,” 5001), where he defends the use of images in Church after 
introducing his “liknesse” of Chaucer; see below for further discussion. 
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mental exercise, but an imaginative vision that can be felt as direct experi- 
ence. 

These acts of looking, predicated on the fiction of a direct encounter, 
rely on immersing the reader in a dramatic context, a much more direct 
evocation of which constitutes a key difference from Suso’s text. Suso’s 
Imago directly addresses a second-person plural audience three times, the 
most interesting of which, citing Job, implies the presence of multiple 
people at the scene: “vos omnes, qui adestis, qui meam miseriam videtis” 
(530.29—-531.3).22 Similitudo’s chastisement of his youthful indiscretion 
makes him a sign of the damnation for this undescribed audience: he 
clearly speaks hors de texte to an interpolated readership of heedless youth. 
Hoccleve tellingly reworks this passage, with its didactic sermon language, 
into a dramatic scene of witness, in which the audience is asked to see not 
just the dying youth, but Death's actual presence in the room: “O all yee 
that heer been present, / Yee that floure in youthes lusty greenesse, / And 
seen how deeth his bowe hath for me bent” (288-290; my italics). The audi- 
ence, present at the scene via deixis (heer), sees this image, which has no 
corollary in Suso, who uses the abstract “meam miseriam.” A textual space 
of rhetorical encounter is replaced by a contextual space of shared vision. 
The image is not fully described, but rather draws on a visual commonplace 
that Hoccleve expects his audience to be able to access. “His bowe” is 
enough to evoke the emerging iconography of death menacing the dying 
man with a spear or an arrow, though death is not as often depicted with 
a bow as he is with a spear. The later British Library MS Additional 37049 
does contain an image of death wielding a bow and arrow (fol. 84v), gloss- 
ing the short verse, “Allas ful warily for wo may I synge / For into sorow 
turned is my harpe’” (fol. 84v).33 In the upper left of the page, a man ina 
blue gown and red socks is seated in a flesh-tone chair, a harp with red 
strings in his lap. In the lower right, a skeleton with a red bow joined to a 
green arrow with a blue arrow tip takes aim at the harpist, whose song of 


32 The entire passage, alluding to Job, reads: “vos omnes, qui adestis, qui meam mise- 
riam videtis qui flore iuventutis adhuc gaudetis, et qui adhjuc tempus aptum habetis, me 
respicite, measque miserias considerate et in meo periculo damnum vestrum declinate” 
(530.29-531.3; “All you who are here and see my misery, still rejoicing in the flower of your 
youth, still having the time you need, look at me, consider my miseries, and in my danger 
avoid your harm,” Colledge 247). The other two direct addresses occur at 530.29 and 
533-8-9, 21. 

33 Fletcher and Powell, “In die Sepulture Seu Trigintali’: The Late Medieval Funeral 
and Memorial Sermon,” 204, cite a sermon text in which the image of an archer improving 
his aim by slowly working to the center of a bull’s eye is interpreted as an allegory for death 
striking out at all of one’s close kin until he hits his target. 
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grief is converted into a sign of his impending death. The clever visual link 
between the harp and the bow suggests an artist playing with the death’s 
dart iconography by making it resonate in this different context, associat- 
ing worldly song with death.34 

Hoccleve may be realizing a similar kind of visual conflation ina literary 
text, perhaps making a glancing secular allusion to the figure of Cupid with 
his bow. He would not be alone in a punning conflation of death and 
love.35 Indeed, as Panofsky showed in his study of the blind Cupid motif, 
Cupid iconography was frequently combined with death iconography in 
ways that suggest a cross-semination.*° Theresa Tinkle has shown the great 
variability of Cupid iconography in the late medieval period, noting in 
particular that Middle English poets seem to interpret Cupid through the 
lens of French poetry, where Cupid “exemplifies the artifices of a disruptive 
amatory code that false lovers employ to deceive women, and he provokes 
a recurring concern about the ethics of masculine amatory arts.’3” Hocc- 
leve, of course, translated Christine de Pisan’s Epistre au Dieu d’Amours, 
and was thoroughly familiar with both Chaucer’s and Gower’s literary ex- 
periments in which the discourse of love served as a multi-layered dis- 
course on ethics. Interestingly, however, Hoccleve does not self-present as 
a love poet, and the Series is particularly revealing in its total withdrawal 
from this Middle English tradition of love-writing. The squinting allusion 
to Cupid, then, seems to redirect the “menace” of Cupid’s bow, as a mark 
of the amatory poetic tradition, toward that more serious menace, an im- 
pending death, a signal to a vernacular readership of an escalation of seri- 
ousness in his poetic career. This re-visualized drama of a stalking death 
allows Hoccleve to mark his place in the Middle English literary tradition 
by a refusal of the amatory convention and a conversion to a pedagogy of 
death. This moment of visual acuity, in other words, marks Hoccleve’s dif- 
ference simultaneously from Suso and from Chaucer, borrowing valences 


34 See Gray, “Spiritual Encyclopedia,” 12-13, who provides the gloss on the lines from 
Job: Versa est in luctum cithera mea. 

35 Alain Chartier opens his La Belle Dame Sans Merci with a passage that functions by 
delaying a reference to death long enough for the reader to anticipate an allusion to Cupid. 
See Ashby Kinch, “De l’ombre de mort en clarté de vie’: The Evolution of Alain Chartier’s 
Public Voice,” Fifteenth-Century Studies 33 (2008): 156-57. 

36 Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology: Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Renaissance 
(New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1962). 

37 See Theresa Tinkle, Medieval Venuses and Cupids: Sexuality, Hermeneutics, and 
English Poetry (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1996), 86-89, 204. 
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from both while pointing to Hoccleve’s attempt to straddle a secular and a 
penitential poetic discourse. 

This passage is, however, the only place in “Lerne for to die” where death 
is not gendered female; Hoccleve elsewhere refers to death as a “she,” as in 
line 36 (“Syn deeth noon hauynge is but a pryuynge, / For shee man reueth 
of lyf the swetnesse”); lines 155-168 (where he uses female gender pro- 
nouns 8 times); 684—6; 776; and lines go9—-910.® Ellis has suggested that 
the feminine death may derive from the gender of the Latin noun mors,?9 
but there are also many iconographic sources for a female death. In addi- 
tion to the verbal traditions of female figures of a universalized death,° 
there is a robust visual iconography. Buffalmacco’s mural at Camposanto 
in Pisa famously depicts a winged female death figure sweeping down to 
decimate the unwary multitudes,*! and there are earlier versions of a fe- 
male death figure in the cathedral fagades at Notre Dame in Paris, Amiens 
and Reims, as well as an early form at Avignon [Fig. 2].47 A separate strand 
of possible influence on Hoccleve’s feminine death, linked iconographi- 
cally to this image from Avignon, is the representation of Atropos as a 
feminized skeleton throwing darts, seen in manuscripts of Christine de 
Pizan’s Epistle to Othea.** And finally, not least important, Hoccleve may 


38 See also the reversal of pronouns in the Regiment prologue. R.F. Yeager, “Death is a 
Lady: The Regiment of Princes as Gendered Political Commentary,” SAC 26 (2004), whose 
critique of the female gendering of death in the Regiment, no matter how valid in that 
context, is founded on the false claim that it “is not Hoccleve’s consistent custom. Apart 
from the Regiment, when Hoccleve personifies Death in other poem, he does as a “he,” 149. 
See Nicholas Perkins, “Haunted Hoccleve? The Regiment of Princes, the Troilean Intertext, 
and Conversations with the Dead,” The Chaucer Review 43, no. 2 (2008), 137 nt. 41, for an 
extended critique of Yeager’s mistake. 

39 Ellis in Hoccleve, “Compleinte,” 11-12. 

40 Perkins, “Haunted Hoccleve? The Regiment of Princes, the Troilean Intertext, and 
Conversations with the Dead,” 137, nt. 41, refers to the possible influence of a feminized 
“Lady Fortune’ figure. He notes, as well, Hoccleve’s reference to a universally destructive 
figure of death, who checkmates “al that lyf berith” (v. 161). 

41 See Lina Bolzoni, The Web of Images: Vernacular Preaching from its Origins to St. 
Bernadino da Siena, trans. Carole Preston and Lisa Chien (Aldershot, England and Burling- 
ton, Vt: Ashgate, 2004), 11. 

42 See Panofsky, Studies in Iconology: Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Renaissance, 
111-12; he reproduces the Paris image. This iconography is clearly influenced by Apocalyp- 
tic imagery, which the cathedral facades interpret through the appearance of death in an 
individualized, local image of a stark female figure disemboweling a victim, while Buffal- 
macco’s mural interprets this imagery as a broader social allegory. 

43 See Millard Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry: The Late Fourteenth 
Century and the Patronage of the Duke, vol. I (New York and London: Phaidon, 1967), 30-2, 
on Atropos; and vol. II, fig 19-124, for images, which appear in the early fifteenth century 
in illustrations of Christine de Pisan, but then disappear in later manuscripts. 
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Figure 2: Female Allegorical Death Throwing Darts, Cathedral of Notre-Dames-Des-Domes, 
Avignon (late 13th c.). 


Due to rights restrictions, 
this illustration is not available 


in the digital edition of the book. 





Figure 3: Illustration of Death as a Woman, Guillaume DeGuileville, Pélerinage de la Vie 
Humaine. Bibliothéque Nationale de France MS Fr. 376, fol. 87. 
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also be writing under the influence of Deguileville’s Pélerinage de la Vie 
Humaine, manuscripts of which famously portray death as a woman climb- 
ing onto Pilgrim’s bed carrying a coffin and a scythe (Morgan M 772 f.97r).*4 
Death's gender is usually signified in these images by clothing, as in the 
wimple and long blue dress in BNF MS Fr. 376, fol 87.45 [Fig. 3] Hoccleve 
does not activate enough specific details anywhere in the poem to indicate 
a precise source, but the significant choice of these female pronouns sug- 
gests that he visualizes death as a woman in this text. 

But the general point is the most important: where Suso’s apostrophes 
to death are generic and abstract, Hoccleve’s text evokes a personified 
death appearing at the scene, available for the engagement of both Disciple 
and the reader through a widespread visual trope in late medieval culture. 
Death’s gender is one of the concrete ways in which this specific visualiza- 
tion takes place. This visual engagement relies on the reader’s ability to 
respond to the poetic cues to evoke an image, which itself will have a cul- 
tural referent conditioned by other images and texts in the reader’s experi- 
ence. A visual culture is not a constraining limit, but an enabling resource 
that a poet like Hoccleve can tap into quickly, without belaboring the 
meaning with commentary and description. Hoccleve imagines death’s 
appearance as a visual event, and his allusions to iconographic tradition 
encourage the reader to cultivate a sense of urgency in the reading of the 
text, relying on the visual image to generate affect, rather than a specific 
allegorical or moral meaning. 

In Ymage’s second direct visualization of death, Hoccleve replaces the 
“bowe’ with a “darte,” translating Suso’s abstract account of those over- 
taken by death unprepared into a visualized scene of violence: “But whan 
deeth on hem stelith with hir darte / They vnreedy, wowndid in con- 
science...with a manere of violence / Been hent away” (575-76, 578-79). 
Again providing a specific descriptive detail not in Suso,4* Hoccleve grants 
death a direct agency, sneaking up to attack the unprepared, channeling a 


44 The scythe in these manuscripts might provide some context for his use of the word 
“bowe,” which in its most general sense means simply a portion of the arc of a circle, though 
there is no M.E.D. attestation that supports the word “bowe’” as a metonym for a scythe. 

45 See also British Library MS Harley 4399 (late 14th / early 15th c), fol. 87v. In that 
instance, the feminine attributes of Death, who carries a coffin and a scythe, are conveyed 
merely by the wimple, though the image echoes the allegorical figure of compassion on the 
previous fol. 86v, in which a female figure offers her breast to the dying monk. 

46 Suso, 535.9: “sed morte amara praeventi indispositi inveniuntur...quam violenter 
quodam modo rapiuntur” (“but overtaken by bitter death, they are found unprepared...so 
that they are somehow violently carried off,” Colledge, 252). 
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visual iconography of sudden death that had made its way into various 
death meditation texts in the French tradition, as well as the English Vado 
Mori manuscripts discussed in the previous chapter. In a third passage, 
Hoccleve further emphasizes this “attack” of death by translating Suso’s 
“sudor mortis est, membra penetrans”*’ as “Lo, deethes strook haastith me 
hens to fecche. / My membres shee so thirleth and distressith, / That nature 
ouercome is” (684-6). Suso provides a corporeal description of the final 
moments in the body, which is “penetrated” by a physical process (sudor 
mortis), while Hoccleve personifies death (“shee”) attacking with a “stroke” 
from the outside, as an external agent. We are, in other words, watching an 
event in Hoccleve’s translation, participating visually as witnesses and not 
just contemplatively as readers. 

Encouraging this direct visual encounter, Hoccleve regularly injects 
verbs of vision that do not appear in Suso, often subtly reworking the syn- 
tax, at other times simply choosing to emphasize a latent tendency in Su- 
so’s text. When Ymage of Deeth recounts his experience of the Signs of 
Death, Hoccleve re-orders the sequence of signs, focusing the reader’s at- 
tention through a visual command, absent in Suso, to look directly at his 
face: 


There is noon othir, Y see wel ynow. 

The tyme is come. As blyve Y shal be deed. 
See how my face wexith pale now, 

And my look ful dym and heuy as leed. 
Myn yen synke eek deepe into myn heed, 
And torne vpsodoun, and myn hondes two 
Wexen al stif and starke and may nat do. 


(652-58).48 


We look directly at an image here, rather than participating in the verbal 
formula of the Signs of Death, as in Suso. What Suso offers as an exclama- 
tory sequence of personal expression (moving from shaky hands to wan- 
dering eyes) framed by a realization (nunc video), Hoccleve re-writes as an 


ro &. 


act of visual participation that doubles Suso’s “video” by making it first a 


47 Kunzle 536.32-537.1 (“this is the sweat of death, penetrating my limbs,” Colledge, 
254). 

48 Suso 536.17—-20. “Heu me, nunc video, nunc experior, quia vivere amplius non valeo, 
et quod mors est in propinquo. En manus invalidae incipiunt rigescere, facies pallescere, 
visus odumbrari, et oculi profundare ac transverti.” (“Alas for me, now I see and feel that I 
have no power to live longer, and that death is near. How my feeble hands begin to stiffen, 
my face grows pale, my vision dims and my eyes start to sink and wander;” trans. modified 
from Colledge: 253). 
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conceptual realization (“Y see wel ynow”) and then a command to the 
reader to “see” his image. He then reverses Suso’s brief evocation of the 
Signs of Death, starting with the face and ending with the hands, those 
essential elements of his clerical work as a scribe, in a line that moves 
rhetorically from description (“stif”) to experience (“starke”) to the inca- 
pacity of their function. Injecting metaphorical touches like “heuy as leed,” 
his focalizing description here is much more effective than Suso’s, working 
in a rhythmic cadence that is more nimble that Suso’s stiffer Latin paral- 
lelism. 

This stylistic difference is mapped onto a different sense of what is 
“seen” in reading a text: while Suso’s text relies on a Latin, clerical audience 
familiar with meditative technique, Hoccleve’s translation strives to pres- 
ent the fiction of a direct experience shorn of rhetorical intervention. An 
exemplary instance occurs in the crucial “visionary” turn in Suso’s text, 
when Imago Mortis begins to visualize the Afterlife,49 which Hoccleve 
renders: “No lenger Y now see this worldes light. / Myn yen lost han hir 
office and might. / Now Y see with myn yen mental/ Th’estat of al anothir 
world than this” (666-667). Though largely a literal translation, Hoccleve 
characteristically omits the reference to meditation (quasi meditando), 
which Suso’s clerical readers would recognize as a reference to monastic 
contemplative technique, but which Hocclecve recognized as a device that 
intervenes in the fiction of direct experience of the drama of the death- 
bed.°° He literally translates Suso’s oculis mentalibus though he reduces it 
to the singular, and he omits entirely a second use of that phrase, rendering 
“oculum mentis ad purgatorium, quo iam deducendus sum, converto” 
(537-4-5) with “To purgatorie Y shal as streight as lyne” (692). While Suso’s 
“converto...oculum mentis,” using monastic meditative language, suggests 
the deliberative, and somewhat abstract, contemplation of a vision of Pur- 
gatory, Hoccleve voices the agony of a soul who senses the immediacy of 
his movement to this post-mortem space; this is not an exercise in contem- 
plation, but an expectation, one that the text goes on vividly to realize 
through dialogue with Purgatorial souls. Suso continues his Purgatorial 
vision with another reference to inner vision and again Hoccleve replaces 
it with a direct vision: “In which place I beholde and see / Afflicioun and 


49 Kunzle 536.23-5: “Lucem huius mundi amplius non video, et ecce iam statum alte- 
rius mundi prae oculis mentalibus quasi meditando prospicere incipi” (“No longer do I see 
the light of this world, and now I begin to see in my mind’s eye as if] were meditating, what 
the next world will be like,” Colledge 253-54). 

50 Rozenski, “Your ensaumple,” sees this as a “significant expansion...that amplifies the 
dying Image’s absolute abjection and the complete failure of his senses,” 14. 
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sorwe ynow at al” (696—7).>! “Beholde and see” translates Suso’s more in- 
direct inner vision (éntueor) with the same doublet Hoccleve employs to 
describe the vision of images in Church in the famous Regiment of Princes 
passage that defends the use of devotional images: “The ymages that in the 
chirches been / Maken folk thynke on God and on his seintes / Whan the 
ymages they beholde and seen” (4999-5001). Such images are encountered 
directly as objects of vision, but they stimulate a deeper spiritual under- 
standing. This parallel use suggests the importance of the visual in Hocc- 
leve’s sense of being present at the imagined scene of death. 

The visual drama of Hoccleve’s translation culminates with Ymage’s 
death in the fiction of the text, which abruptly ruptures the vision-within- 
a-vision that has guided us into the images of Purgatory with which Suso’s 
text ends. Suso’s Imago Mortis offers self-referential “last words,’ referring 
back to the rhetorical structure of the exchange: “et his dictis agonizando 
exspiro.’>? Hoccleve replaces this discursive reference with a direct evoca- 
tion of Disciple’s dramatic engagement in the scene: “heer Y die in thy pres- 
ence” (740; my italics). The locative “heer” and the second-person pronoun 
imply a shared scene, and a shared human context in which Disciple par- 
ticipates as a witness to Ymage’s death. This scene is more palpably a death- 
bed drama in which the rhetorical trope in Suso has been realized as a 
visual experience. Whereas Suso’s Discipulus responds to a “visionem” 
(537-27), when Disciple responds to this moment of closure, it is an event 
that he has witnessed directly: “Whan the disciple sy that he was past / And 
deed, he tremblid and was sore agast” (741-2). This translation decision 
creatively enacts a latent tension in Suso’s own text, which seeks to move 
Discipulus’ understanding from a “similitudo” to a “res” through the me- 
diation of the “imago.” The culminating moment in Suso’s text is not Ima- 
go’s death, but Discipulus’ nervous anxiety about the blurred boundary 
between simulation and reality.5* Hoccleve’s visualized translation simi- 
larly reaches its apex in these lines, which realize the full conversion of the 
discursive encounter into a “sight”: 


This sighte of deeth so sore me astoneth 
that wite I can vnnethe, in soothfastnesse, 


51 “Tlinc oculo cordis intueor miseriam et dolorem;” Kunzle. 537.7. Colledge 254: “From 
there with the eye of my heart I see misery and sorrow, pain and manifold affliction. 

52 Suso 537.26-7. 

53 “Sic me totum imago mortis rapuit, ut paene ignorens, utrum hoc, quod vidi, sit in 
re vel in similitudine,” 538.23 (“This image of death has so overcome the whole of me that 
I scarcely know whether what I have seen be fact or appearance,” Colledge 255). 
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But am in doute where the soothe woneth— 
That is to meene, if this be in liknesse 
Or in deede, swich is my mazidnesse 


(750-754; my italics). 


Suso’s “imago mortis” has become “this sighte of deeth,” displacing the 
mediating “imago,” which, once fully internalized, can replace the “lik- 
nesse” with the “deede.’ No longer engaging in a rhetorical exercise, Dis- 
ciple in Hoccleve’s text is a participant in a deathbed drama, a witness to 
a “sighte” of death who is profoundly shaken by the experience. 

Hoccleve also carries the sense of blurred boundary between contem- 
plation and reality into Disciple’s reaction in one of his most substantial 
revisions of Suso’s text. Discipulus, thinking of the weight of his past sins 
as an inducement to make changes in his present life, launches into a re- 
nunciation of pleasures, introduced by the question “In tantum quippe 
territus sum de sola memoria; quid ergo fieret de praesentia?” (538.13—-14. 
Colledge, 255: I am so terrified when I merely recall what is past, so what 
is to be done about the present?). Hoccleve, whether through mistransla- 
tion or re-working, has re-cast this penitential regret as an opposition be- 
tween the accumulated fear of death induced by this particular vision and 
the real pain he anticipates suffering in the actual presence of death: “For 
syn thoughtes of deeth so me esmaye, / Wel more, Y am seur, deeth me shal 
affraye / Whan that eschue Y schal nat hir presence” (774-776). The “me- 
moria” that Suso’s Discipulus is thinking of here is his memory of past sin, 
but Hoccleve’s Disciple is thinking of the “memorie” of the dying man, 
which echoes Ymage’s final lines: “For a memorie leue y this sentence” 
(739). Suso tellingly offers not “memoria,” but “pro memoriali” (537.25-6), 
a commemorative memorial, theoretically appropriable and universaliz- 
able. Hoccleve personalizes that relationship, threading the experience of 
Ymage’s death into Disciple’s personal memory. In doing so, Hoccleve dis- 
solves Suso’s opposition between a past and a present of moral regret, a 
crucial penitential lever, in favor of a more emotionally and dramatically 
vivid sense of a confrontation with death’s “presence.” His Disciple has 
been thoroughly transformed by the encounter, by being in the presence 
both of a dying man but also of Death, whose immediate menace Hoccleve 
has foregrounded. For Hoccleve, Disciple’s motivation for penance is his 
vivid realization that the abstract knowledge of death’s universality pales 
in comparison with the direct experience of watching somebody die, 
which in turn must, by logical extension, pale in comparison with the “af- 
fraye” of confronting death when “hir presence” cannot be avoided. Imag- 
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ining—or, more precisely, imaging—this experience is vital to the 
generation of affect, which emerges when the reader comes to (mis)recog- 
nize him/herself as participating in the event of death at the bedside, 
which Hoccleve evokes here through references to a widespread visual 
iconography not deployed in Suso’s original. 


The Skeletal Face in the Mirror 


As we return to the deathbed image that mediates Hoccleve’s “Lerne for to 
die” in Oxford, Bodley MS Arch Selden Supra 53 (fol. 118), we are reminded 
how deeply the visual and the verbal interconnect in Hoccleve’s text, espe- 
cially as rendered in that manuscript’s design. The image is fully integrated 
into the design of the page, threaded directly into the text of the poem, 
suggesting a high degree of coordination between the illustrator and the 
scribe in the production of the text. [Fig. 1] Despite the fact that the image 
of the dying man is a controlling image of the poem as a whole, the illustra- 
tion does not appear in the manuscript at the beginning of the text (fol. 
117), as is usual with visual programs in manuscripts, but at the exact mo- 
ment in the text that Sapience introduces Ymage of Deeth, on the fourth 
folio page, 84 lines into the poem. This placement suggests the illumina- 
tor’s insight into the decisive impact of the visual image on the core ex- 
change between Disciple and Ymage. Further, the image occurs in the 
textual space, not in the margins: it occupies the precise space of a single 
stanza, clearly designed to be integrated into the text and conceived as part 
of the verbo-visual work the text accomplishes.5> The image appears, in 
fact, just below the lines: “the figure and licnesse / Of a yonge man of excel- 
lent fairnesse” (go-1), and just above the line “Whom deeth so ny ransacked 
hadde” (92), which serve effectively as a framing caption for the image. 
Suso’s text insists on looking within to discover the image, but this image, 
responding to Hoccleve’s more visual translation, manifestly exteriorizes 
the scene. Death arrives at the scene from the outside, a character with a 
dramatic power that plays out in the theater of the dying subject. 


54 The manuscript’s first leaf, which is now missing along with the first three stanzas, 
may well have had an image, but that in no way diminishes the impact of the choice to 
insert a specific deathbed image at this crucial juncture in the dialogue. 

55 Another key manuscript, Brit Lib Royal MS 17 D. vi, marks the entrance into the 
dialogue by similarly setting it off textually: a gold-framed initial “B” sets off “Beholde.” See, 
also, Ellis in Hoccleve, “Compleinte,” 26-27, who discusses the textual design of Hoccleve’s 
holograph manuscripts, particularly the textual indications that suggest he saw the conclud- 
ing material linking to the All-Saints prose passage as a separate matter. 
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The artist handles the enframing space of the bed with comfort, and 
gives detail and attention to the bed cover, with a gold decorative design 
of clustered dots, matched on the bed curtains. The bed and bedside table 
rest on a green floor, patterned with darker green diamonds. The curtains 
are drawn with attention to their vertical folds, as is Disciple’s carefully- 
drawn pink gown. The artist also attends closely to the recession of space 
in the bed enclosure, the upper right section of which is outlined with 
shadow, suggesting a light source in the upper right of the chamber. The 
bed, however, is tilted awkwardly up in the visual plane, and flattened at 
both the head and on the front edge, with the front right corner of the bed 
slightly exceeding the space allotted, so that the “k” in “ransaked” runs into 
it. This distortion of perspective (.cf the Munich image in Chapter 1) ex- 
poses the entire bed to view, and thus facilitates full visual comprehension 
of Ymage’s face and body. We see Disciple’s face in a direct line of vision, 
but we also look down directly onto Ymage’s face, which foregrounds the 
importance of the faces of death and dying, which are central to the affec- 
tive work the image accomplishes. 

Capitalizing on the aesthetic attention that this image generates, the 
compilers of Arch Selden Supra 53 have included on the same page eight 
Latin glosses, a cluster of Latin monitory verses that provide a miniature 
death florilegia.5® Four of these verses are “voiced” as first-person speech- 
es to a presumed audience. In other words, the glosses attach themselves 
not just to the content of the text—a reflection on mortality—but to its 
dramatic context of an exchange between a dying subject and an inter- 
locutor who is urged to learn a didactic lesson through the experience. The 
first one reads, “vos modo viuentes et mundi vana tenentes / estis qui frag- 
iles est[ ot]e mei memores’” (you now living and holding onto the vain plea- 
sures of the world, you who are fragile, be mindful of me). Those key last 
words, “mei memores,” are echoed in another gloss, “Iudicii memor esto 
mei viuens homo laute” (Be mindful of the judgment upon me, O man liv- 
ing in splendor), which frames for the reader beginning the text a key con- 
cept in Hoccleve’s translation: Disciple’s “memorie” of the direct experience 
of Ymage’s death provides the stimulus to penance. The monitory verses, 
attached to the arresting visual image, make this bi-folio into a location for 
memory work, specifically the memory-work of imagining death. Hocc- 
leve’s text has been assimilated into a devotional practice with great util- 
ity for a late medieval Christian, urged to contemplate death and seeking 


56 For a transcription, see Ellis, in Hoccleve, 270-73, who provides excellent sources 
for these glosses in scholarship on sermon death warnings. 
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novel and engaging ways of doing so.>” Skipping over Sapientia’s prologue, 
a reader can use the image to come straight to this verbo-visual image, with 
its evocative visual component and its edifying Latin content, to engage in 
a death meditation. 

The image in itself evokes a mimetic process whereby the mirroring of 
Disciple and Ymage provides a figurative equivalent of the reader's con- 
templation of the mirror of mortality. The faces of the image evoke a recip- 
rocal self-awareness in the reader. The attentive concern with which 
Disciple regards Ymage is signified visually by his open face, with eyes fixed 
in a downward gaze, and finely-modeled hands crossed on his chest, a 
conventional iconographic sign of distress.5® The hands of Disciple and 
Ymage construct a semiotic contrast that clarifies the diminishment Ymage 
has experienced from being “ransaked” by death: his hands are frail, light- 
ly drawn and somewhat inept artistically, as though a desire to construct 
this contrast in size was beyond the skill of the artist. Ymage’s head is 
roughly 2/3 the size of Disciple’s, and his evanescent body only slightly 
bulges beneath the bedcovers. Beginning with the white sheets gathered 
around Ymage’s torso and continuing into the red bedspread, which subtly 
ripples with horizontal folds, the artistic signs of bodily presence beneath 
the folds are faintly there. But the body makes a minimal impression, evok- 
ing the diminishment in his approaching death, a phenomenon to which 
anybody who has attended a death can attest: though they do not shrink 
by thirds, the dying get smaller as their muscles weaken, their tissue con- 
tracts, and their bodies no longer have the capacity to regenerate. Ymage’s 
eyes are marked by a strong shaded ring that well evokes the sunken sock- 
ets of a desperately sick person, visualizing Hoccleve’s “Myn yen synke eek 
deepe into my heed” (656); but his gaze does not meet Disciple’s, angling 
rather to the foot of the bed where the skeletal figure approaches with a 
red spear in his right hand. The iconographic tradition of death with a 
spear or dart trumps, here, the precise wording of Hoccleve’s choice of 
“bowe.” This triangulated encounter represents the three figures as three 
“stages” of human life—living, dying, and dead—compressed into a single 


57 As noted by Ellis in his introduction to Hocclev, 30, all of the non-holograph manu- 
scripts of Hoccleve’s Series include Lydgate’s Danse Macabre as the final text. These compil- 
ers evidently viewed the Series as being “organized about the idea of death,” and the 
manuscripts reflect this pattern both in the additional glosses and the inclusion of this 
related mortality reflection by another author, who is not named in this set of early manu- 
scripts until the final stanzas. See Chapters 5 and 6 for more detail on Lydgate’s poem. 

58 See Francois Garnier, Le Langage de L’Image au Moyen Age, vol. II: Grammaire des 
Gestes (Paris: Le Leopard D’or, 1982), 152. 
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image that starkly presents the end of human life in three distinctive faces: 
Disciple’s full face, Ymage’s hollowed face, and the skeletal cipher of a face 
reduced to the anonymity of the skull. 

Though we do not know what Hoccleve looked like, the similarities of 
this image of Disciple to the presentation image in British Library MS 
Arundel 38 and to an image in the Bedford Psalter-Hours are close enough 
to warrant speculation that the illustrator here meant to offer what 
amounts to a “portrait” of Hoccleve contemplating his own dying self.5° 
As Simpson points out, the Series is structured to cultivate a connection 
between the narrative voice of “Thomas” and the Disciple of the “Lerne to 
die.”©° The Arch Selden illustrator seems to have viewed the image as an 
opportunity to make the reflection on mortality that Thomas announces 
in the “Dialogue” a literal reflection. As a participant in the bedside drama, 
Thomas looks down, sees himself, or a reduced version of himself, as seen 
through the distorted lens of death. This manuscript image lends depth to 
a specific translation decision in “Lerne for to die” when Ymage says to 
Disciple, “Let me be your ensaumple and your mirour / Lest yee slippe into 
my plyt miserable” (295-6). The mirror of mortality language is conven- 
tional, but importantly it does not appear in Suso. ®! Hoccleve translates 


59 The similarity of the facial features of these three images warrants fuller consider- 
ation, especially given that the grounds for questioning whether Hoccleve is depicted in 
the Arundel 38 image is based largely on socio-political arguments. See Scott, Later Gothic 
Manuscripts, 1390-1490: A Survey of Manuscripts Illuminated in the British Isles, 158-60, who 
questions the attribution of the presentation image in Arundel 38 to Hoccleve. Mary Erler, 
“Hoccleve’s Portrait? In British Library Manuscript Arundel 38,” The Ricardian 23 (2003): 
221-28, offers a cogent argument for identifying the figure with John Mowbray, second duke 
of Norfolk. See, however, John Burrow, “Hoccleve and the ‘Court’,” in Nation, Court, Culture: 
New Essays on Fifteenth-Century English Poetry, ed. Helen Cooney (Dublin: Four Courts 
Press, 2001), 74, n. 18, who defends the attribution to Hoccleve on the basis that Scott 
underplays Hoccleve’s connections at court. For other possible images of Hoccleve in the 
Bedford Psalter-Hours, see Sylvia Wright, “The Author Portraits in the Bedford Psalter-Hours: 
Gower, Chaucer, and Hoccleve,” The British Library Journal 18 (1992). Many critics accept 
the attribution without question, e.g., John Bowers, “Thomas Hoccleve and the Politics of 
Tradition,” Chaucer Review 36 (2002): 357, 363-64, who sees it as visual evidence not of an 
elevated social rank but of “the poet’s lowly position” that “confirms his subordinate func- 
tion,” 364. If it is Mowbray, I doubt he would appreciate such a characterization; if it is 
Hoccleve, I doubt he would agree that a prestige image such as this reflect his “lowly posi- 
tion.” 

60 Simpson, Reform and Cultural Revolution, 431. 

6! Suso: “me respicite mesaque miserias considerate, et in meo periculo damnum 
vestrum declinate” (532.1-2). (“Consider my miseries and in my danger avoid your harm’). 
For an incisive reading of the “mirror” motif in macabre art, see Jane H.M. Taylor, “Un miroer 
salutaire,” in Dies Illa: Death in the Middle Ages, ed. Jane H.M. Taylor (Liverpool: Francis 
Cairns, 1984), 29-44. 
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Suso’s verb of vision (respicite) into an act of literal self-reflection, in which 
Ymage’s exemplarity is rooted in his ability to serve as a mirror, which re- 
quires Ymage to be resolved into an image of Disciple himself, so that he 
can literally see himself in the death of the Other. Inserting the mirror at 
this moment in the text highlights the vertiginous mise-en-abyme that 
makes contemplation of death of the Other function as a contemplation of 
one’s own death. One must see in the Other a version of oneself, moving 
from the specificity of this moment to an acknowledgement that death is 
the universal phenomenon of human experience. Kolve writes of this pas- 
sage that it “is not directed to the disciple alone: in the image’s death scene, 
which is quite horrible, we are meant to see something potential in our 
own.”62 While this is doubtless the didactic import of Suso’s text, the Arch 
Selden illustrator interprets Hoccleve’s conventional mirror language more 
literally, seeing the dying person as a vision of Disciple’s own death. The 
“enasumple and mirour” suggests an ethical moment of shared awareness 
of mortality played out in a deathbed drama whose ultimate force is reci- 
procity of awareness. 


A Tale of Two Mirrors 


Under the influence of this image of the reduction of the human in the 
Arch Selden manuscript, the Series as a whole can be read as a tale of two 
mirrors that moves Thomas from his social anxieties toward an acceptance 
of his final loss of identity in death. In the “Complaint,” as many critics have 
noted,® a key scene is the comic, yet painful, passage in which Thomas 
narrates his attempt to get a better handle on how other people view him 
by jumping in front of a mirror to get a real view of himself (“My Com- 
pleinte,” wv. 155-175). While part of its charm may lie in its verisimilitude— 
its touching portrait of the anxiety of a nervous man who fears public 
perception—the Series relies for its literary force on the latent irony in the 
narrator’s moments of self-exposure, which double for Hoccleve'’s exposure 
in the autobiographical construct. The pairing of instances is one of the 
key devices of this irony, and “Lerne for to die” provides the second mirror 
that ironizes the first. When Ymage, already a mental figuration, asks Dis- 
ciple to see in his dying figure a “mirror,” he is forcing Thomas to encounter 


62 Kolve, Imagery of Narrative, 69-70. 
63 Bryan, Looking Inward, 182-86; Meyer-Lee, Poets and Power, 17; Knapp, Bureaucratic 
Muse, 169-71. 
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a different kind of self-understanding., The vision of the Other thus has two 
forms: the Other's vision of us, which Thomas hopes to realize by looking 
at an actual mirror; and our vision of the Other, in which the Other’s death 
paradoxically provides Thomas’s moment of deepest self-understanding 
by vacating the banal social anxiety he previously experienced. Ymage is 
the radical Other that reveals the self more accurately than the literal mir- 
ror, which reflects a reality that is ephemeral. Thomas is inevitably disap- 
pointed that he cannot “catch” himself in the mirror as he is seen by the 
Other, but Disciple’s vision of dying re-casts his mirror antics as deeply 
misguided misperceptions of self. In the larger context of human mortal- 
ity, the only true face of the human is the skeletal face, which reduces our 
idiosyncratic features to an anonymous, universal cipher. The Arch Selden 
Supra 53 illustrator gets this progression just right, moving us from health, 
to sickness, to the anonymity of death in one swift visual movement. 

The ironic re-casting of the mirror in the Series applies, as well, to the 
crucial theme of friendship, the underlying ironic figurations of which 
culminate in “Lerne for to die” in a bald rejection of friendship that is lit- 
tered with mirror references. In a text veritably obsessed with abandon- 
ment, Hoccleve rails throughout the Series on the failure of friends, a theme 
that Suso’s text explicitly thematizes in its insistence that the dying man 
cannot rely on friends to help him in his moment of need; this idea was 
picked up in Ars Moriendi treatises, which urged the penitent to prepare 
for death precisely so that he need not rely on others.®* Friendship func- 
tions in Suso’s text as the final, persistent delusion that ties the dying man 
to the world. Indeed, Suso’s text stresses that friends and family are more 
likely to interfere with a good death by offering a false hope for a speedy 
recovery, trusting in the body instead of insisting on the importance of 
spiritual health by preparing for an impending death.®© A good friend of- 
fers no false hope. This passage culminates in a telling Hoccleve transla- 
tion: “Thus bodyes freendes been maad enemys / To the soule” (540-1). This 
passage in “Lerne for to die” sharply and ironically re-reads the “Dialogue” 
passage in which a character named Friend tries—successfully, as it hap- 
pens—to talk Hoccleve out of working on his Suso translation, arguing that 
it will be detrimental to his health. Friend’s insistence that Thomas main- 
tain his fragile health, not risking it on study, indicates Friend’s misunder- 
standing of the narrator’s commitment to penitential self-reflection, which 


64 See Suso. 533.3-16; Hoccleve 417-434. von Nolcken, “Lerne For To Die,” 35-8, con- 
textualizes the distracting friend theme in terms of the Ars Moriendi. 
65 Suso, Kunzle 534.21-30; Hoccleve 533-541. 
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requires a disregard for physical health. When he opines that “the smerte 
of studie oghte be mirour / To thee” (“Dialogue,” 409-10; my italics),®® 
Friend sees the wrong mirror. While Thomas pushes toward the mirror of 
mortality, Friend fusses over the “smerte of studie,” which suggests his 
ethical limits, rooted in the avoidance of suffering, not the acceptance of 
death. The penitential tradition Hoccleve is translating argues precisely 
the opposite: suffering for one’s commitment to the task of learning to die 
is precisely what relieves the subject of suffering in the Afterlife. Hoccleve’s 
Suso translation ironizes the “Dialogue,” by suggesting precisely how 
“bodyes freendes” can negatively influence even an ostensibly committed 
devotional subject. The Friend reminds him of his obligation to write 
something for Humphrey, and their discussion of potential texts distracts 
Thomas from his original, and worthy, intent. The Series taken as a whole 
thus enacts the truth that death cannot be avoided, only delayed, and at 
great cost, since Disciple learns that Ymage will suffer greatly in Purgatory 
for putting any faith in his friends. 

Hoccleve characteristically injects his jaundiced view of friendship even 
into passages where Suso does not, most saliently when Ymage reflects on 
his lack of “spiritual riches,” which cannot be supplied for him by anybody 
else. Suso ends the passage with an allusion to Luke 16.21, describing the 
beggar at the banquet, which Hoccleve translates, “O now the leese cromes 
that there falle / Fro the lordes bordes and tables doun / Refresshe woulden 
me ful wel withalle” (449—451).6” Though Hoccleve translates the passage 
relatively literally, he continues with a personal lament that echoes pas- 
sages in La Male Regle and the Regiment, when he complains of unfulfilled 
promises of patronage: “But noon fynde I of swich condicion / that yeue 
me wole any porcioun” (452-3). This connection to his own obsession with 
failed friends culminates in lines that again have no corollary in Suso: “Y 
have espyd the frendshipe is ful streit / Of this world. It is mirour of deceit” 
(454-55). That “mirour of deceit” is fully exemplified in the Friend of the 
“Dialogue,” who asks Hoccleve to look in the “mirror of studie” instead of 
the “mirror of mortality.” 

This passage underscores the extent to which Hoccleve recycles the 
theme of friendship as an index of the inversion of values that the Hocc- 


66 Hoccleve’s self-reflexive references to his own prior poetic output—the hard work 
he put into his Regiment, a well-received “mirror for Princes’—are here ironized as the 
source of his psychological trouble. Meyer-Lee, Poets and Power, 120, has noted the reference 
to the Fiirstenspiegel in the Friend’s analogous comment that his advice on decision- 
making “may be unto thee in thy makynge / A good mirour (645-6). 

87 See Suso in Kunzle 533.18—21. 
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levean narrator undergoes in his direct confrontation with Ymage. Con- 
templating death clarifies the distortions that have characterized Thomas’ 
social life, revealing them to be hollow, insubstantial attempts to build his 
identity on false grounds.®* The very structure of the Series is heavily in- 
fluenced, as Ethan Knapp has pointed out, by Hoccleve’s social affiliations, 
the relationships that drive work forward: the final text in the series is also 
stimulated by the suggestion of a friend.®° But emphasizing his injection 
of critical comments about the nature of friendship suggests that this 
structure ironically reflects the negative, rather than the positive conse- 
quences of friendship. The Friend of the “Dialogue” is one of those “bodyes 
freendes” who distracts from, rather than aids in, Thomas's spiritual jour- 
ney. This reading of the “Lerne for to die” also potentially offers a frame for 
reading a spelling mistake in a holograph manusript as evidence of para- 
praxis. When introducing his vision of Purgatory, Ymage exclaims that “hor- 
rible feendes and innumerable / Awayte upon my soule miserable” (671-2); 
the reading of HM 744, a holograph copy, is “horrible freendes.””° Though 
clearly a mistake, the error is also unmistakably Hoccleve’s own; moreover, 
the phrase almost too perfectly encapsulates Hoccleve’s repressed hostil- 
ity toward those “horrible freendes” who have left him in the lurch through- 
out his bureaucratic career. 

Disciple’s bitterness—and, through him, Hoccleve’s—extends to his 
imaginative projection into an Afterlife where friends continue to fail him. 
In the final section of Suso’s text, a purgatorial soul complains that he has 
not received the promised “help” from his friends and kinsmen (Kiinzle 
537-15-17), implicitly the memorial prayers that would aid in his spiritual 
advance. This anxiety of unfulfilled commemorative obligations was not 
uncommon in the late medieval period,”! but Hoccleve’s additions to the 
Suso text suggest he interprets the passage in a determinedly human con- 
text, complaining to these friends in a direct, second person address (un- 
like Suso’s third person): “Can yee portreye / Your wordes so gayly, and effect 


68 See von Nolcken, “Lerne For To Die,” 37-38, who notes the Ars moriendi’s warning 
about false friends. 

69 See Knapp, Bureaucratic Muse, 180-3, who reads this intervention as a reflection of 
Hoccleve’s immersion in a scribal culture. 

70 See Huntington Library, HM 744, fol. 68v, in Thomas Hoccleve, A Facsimile of the 
Autograph Verse Manuscripts: Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino (California), MSS 
HM m and HM 744; University Library, Durham (England), MS Cosin V. IIL. 9 (Oxford, England: 
Published for the Early English Text Society by the Oxford University Press, 2002). This 
miswriting was first noted by H.C. Schulz, “Thomas Hoccleve, Scribe,” Speculum 12 (1937). 

1 Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, 355-57- 
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noon / Folwith, but al as deed is as a stoon?” (712-14; my italics). Hoccleve 
metaphorizes the speech of the friends as an image painted in words, a 
visual metaphor that is then critiqued through a longstanding iconoclastic 
strain that views “pictures” as lacking agency, unable to accomplish any- 
thing on their own: dead as stones, precisely the language Lollards used in 
their critiques of images.’* The rhetorical hollowness of the purgatorial 
soul’s friends cannot fail to remind the reader of the other instances of 
falsity and betrayal that plague the Hocclevean subject throughout the 
Series. “Lerne for to die” provides, in other words, an apotheosis for the 
theme of failed friendship, rather than an affirmation of rejoining a com- 
munity. Hoccleve found in Suso a theological and devotional rationale for 
a stark rejection of the norms and values of his friends who have repeat- 
edly failed him. Suso’s Sapientia frames the meditation on death as prepa- 
ration to turn one’s back on one’s friends and greet Death, in Hoccleve’s 
words, “As he that the comyng of his felawe / Desirith and is thereof glad 
and fawe” (53-6).’3 Embodied in the Desert Fathers, befriending death is 
a monastic ideal, which Hoccleve translates into his own idiom in “Lerne 
for to die,” posing as an author whose confrontation with death constitutes 
the basis of his authority.”4 

Becoming a subject of death means moving past hope for transcen- 
dence in any but a religious sense, forcing Hoccleve to give up on any quest 
to emulate Chaucer. His “Lerne for to die” is thus an anti-icon, a verbo- 
visual self-negation that stands as a parodic double of the famous portrait 
of Chaucer that Hoccleve integrates into the text of Regiment of Princes. 
Critics have noted that the famous portrait passage implicitly establishes 
Chaucer as a kind of secular saint, with the emphasis in such criticism on 
the way Hoccleve conjures a Chaucerian presence and cynically attaches 


7 Hoccleve’s citation of a Lollard battle-cry in the voice of a soul suffering in Purgatory 
poses a unique irony, since Lollards regularly denounced Purgatory, claiming at times, in 
direct contradiction to Church teaching, that this world was Purgatory and that prayers for 
the dead were useless. For examples of this rhetoric, see comments by the Norwich Lollards 
John Burell and John Sylan in Norman P. Tanner, ed. Heresy Trials in the Diocese of Norwich, 
1428-31, vol. 20 (London: Royal Historical Society, 1977), 74, 78, 148. 

73 Suso 527.16—8: “ut quandocumque mors venerit, paratum eum inveniat, ut absque 
omni retractione eam recipiat, quasi qui socii sui dilecti advenutm desideratum exspectat” 
(“So that whenever death may come, it will find the heart ready, and will unhesitatingly 
accept the soul, as it were some awaiting the coming of his dear friend,” Colledge 243). 

74 This gesture compares profitably with Alain Chartier, the French poet and diplomat, 
whose “Complainte,” suffused with the rhetoric of self-negation, marked a break from his 
previous court writing, after which he uses the authorial pose of a man who has faced death 
as the foundation of his authority. See Kinch, “De l’ombre de mort en clarté de vie’: The 
Evolution of Alain Chartier’s Public Voice,” 154. 
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his own authorial persona to Chaucer’s posthumous literary fame.”> His 
claim to a personal proximity to Chaucer is part of that bid for authority. 
He claims in this passage to know him so well that “although his lyfe be 
queynt, the resemblaunce / Of him hath in me so fressh lyflynesse” (4992- 
3), making it possible for him to direct the creation of a visual likeness. His 
words do not contain the image—there is no verbal description here at 
all—but serve as the verbal frame for the image produced on the page. 
Using quasi-devotional language, Hoccleve promises to keep Chaucer’s 
memory alive by including a visual image that can “putte othir men in re- 
membraunce / Of his persone” (4994-5). Insisting on Chaucer’s death is, 
of course, a form of repressed aggression,” and there can be no doubt that 
Hoccleve systematically used his relationship with Chaucer to advance his 
own fame. The portrait also functions as a complex promotion of Chaucer’s 
transcendence of death through the image that Hoccleve’s text makes 
available as a surrogate commemoration. 

Hoccleve’s mediation of the image is so thorough, and the Chaucer por- 
trait is so compelling as visual evidence of the historical Chaucer, that we 
can forget that Hoccleve'’s verbal enframement of the image makes it, in 
effect, a visual record of Hoccleve’s own mind. The “fressh lyflynesse” of 
Hoccleve’s memory of Chaucer is the agent that trumps death, making 
Hoccleve a mediating figure in a manner similar to contemporary donor 
portraits in parish churches and manuscripts. While ostensibly humbling 
themselves as patrons of images of sanctity, donor portraits also interpose 
themselves into scenes of prayers in ways that directly benefit them.”” Hoc- 
cleve’s “I have heere his liknesse / Do make” (4995-4996) announces a 
privileged mediating position for the emerging cult of Chaucer, making his 
text, in effect, a pilgrimage site, sponsored by Hoccleve himself, to which 
readers who “han of him lost thoght and mynde / By this peynture may 


7 See, inter alia, James McGregor, “The Iconography of Chaucer in Hoccleve’s De 
Regimine Principum and in the Troilus Frontispiece,” Chaucer Review 11 (1976): 338-50; 
Derek Pearsall, “Hoccleve’s Regiment of Princes: The Poetics of Self-Representation,” Spec- 
ulum 69 (1994): 401-6; Bowers, “Politics of Tradition,” 355-56; and James Simpson, “Chaucer’s 
Presence and Absence, 1400-1550,” in The Cambridge Companion to Chaucer, ed. Peiro 
Boitani and Jill Mann (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 257-8, who stresses 
Hoccleve’s use of Chaucer’s identity. 

76 Though I am putting it rather bluntly here, I am indebted to the fuller reading of the 
eulogistic passages in Knapp, Bureaucratic Muse, 11-24, who connects them with Hoccleve's 
dilemma of finding a suitable means to “usurp” his poetic “icon,” and provides a sensitive 
close reading of the portrait itself. 

77 | take up the “ostentatious humility” of such gestures further in the next chapter. 
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ageyn him fynde” (4997-8).”8 In the Regiment, Hoccleve’s verbal perfor- 
mance, and his desire to encode a visual image of Chaucer, participate in 
a poetics of plenitude. The verbo-visual text acts as a positive supplement 
that enacts a poetic transcendence, allowing Chaucer to live in the visual 
interface between the devout subject and the literary saint; Hoccleve's text 
thus constructs a braoder verbo-visual culture of reception in which his 
image is a central node.” 

But there is another figuration in the Regiment of his relationship with 
Chaucer in which he appears as the failed heir, and this one places Hocc- 
leve, metaphorically at least, at another bedside scene of death: “Allas! that 
thou thyn excellent prudence, / In thi bed mortel mightist naught by- 
qwethe; / What eiled deth? allas! whi wolde he sle the” (wv. 1965-1967). 
Furnivall, no doubt eager to establish a lineal transmission at the root of 
English poetry, saw in these lines evidence that “Hoccleve was either with 
Chaucer when he died, or saw him on his ‘bed mortel’ just before he died.’®° 
While it would be imprudent to see this apostrophe as a literal description, 
it would be equally imprudent to ignore the significance of Hoccleve’s al- 
lusion to the death-bed. Given the rapid shift in cultural context that en- 
ergized the parting moments of death in the late medieval period, the 
death-bed scene became a central device for focalizing the stakes of Chris- 
tian redemption.®! The allusion to Chaucer's “bed mortel” suggests Hocc- 
leve’s sense that the deathbed is the rightful place for a transmission of 
values, for a pedagogy of prudence. The iconography of the vices and vir- 
tues emerging in the 1420s depicts Prudence bearing a coffin on her head, 
and thus associates her directly with the feminized death figures circulat- 
ing in Deguileville’s Pélerinage manuscripts.8* In Hoccleve, that prudence 


78 Perkins, “Haunted Hoccleve? The Regiment of Princes, the Troilean Intertext, and 
Conversations with the Dead,” 117, astutely observes Hoccleve’s use of pictorial language in 
this passage to emphasize the way the image that “depeynt is or entaillid” can “breede” the 
“thought of the likenesse” (v. 5003-5). 

739 In his reading of the marginal illustration as “pointing” both literally and figuratively 
to the text, Knapp argues that the Chaucer portrait represents the image-text relationship 
as an argument that “authority is not a legacy to be inherited but a circuit running from the 
present through the past” (123); if this is true, then Hoccleve has made his text a crucial 
node in that circuit by insisting on its material location in a specific image, which, in turn, 
has quite effectively insured Hoccleve’s own survival. 

80 See Frederick J. Furnivall, ed. Hoccleve’s Works: The Minor Poems, EETS, ex ser. 61, 
73 (Oxford: EETS / Kegan Paul,1892), xxxi-xxxiii, an overly-literal reading that has been 
ignored or dismissed by modern scholars, such as Mitchell, Thomas Hoccleve, 115-17. 

81 Ariés, The Hour of Our Death, 101-10, describes the shift in the notion ofa “reckoning” 
into the cultural imagination of the deathbed scene. 

82 Prudence appears among the Seven Virtues in New York, Pierpont Morgan Library 
MS Morgan 359 (fol. 118v), discussed in detail in Chapters 5 and 6 of this book because of 
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is here metaphorized as Chaucer’s possession at the deathbed, a gift to be 
bequeathed. Hoccleve verges here on the rhetoric of a disgruntled heir, 
deprived of his inheritance, before turning to the characteristic mourner’s 
assertion of a higher-order immortality for the dead poet, represented by 
Hoccleve as a “vertu” that “asertith / Unslayn fro thee [Death], which ay us 
lyfly hertith / With bookes of his ornate endytyng / That is to al this land 
enulumynyng” (1971-74). Chaucer’s virtue infuses his books as a “lifely” 
force, bolstered by rhetorical ornamentation that is “enlumynyng”: both 
“enlightening” and, alluding to the process of decorating the book, “beau- 
tifying” England through its readers. The deathbed reflection in the Regi- 
ment, in other words, ends in an affirmation of Chaucer’s transcendent 
status as beyond death, a repression of anxiety that converts the universal 
destructive power of death into a means for Hoccleve to align himself as 
the commemorative agent of a Chaucerian cult. 

No such optimism inheres in the Series, Hoccleve’s last major text, 
which represents in effect the construction of a new authorial identity 
around a stark confrontation with death’s destructive powers, again framed 
by the deathbed. His imagistic memorial of Chaucer, written before his 
bout—fictional or not—with madness, is superseded in the Series by a 
self-reflection on authorship in which he becomes his own “mirror of mor- 
tality.” Employing some of the same theories of visual affect as the Regi- 
ment Chaucer passages, Hoccleve uses the visual image in “Lerne for to die” 
as the obverse of the Chaucer portrait. This image also seeks to impress 
itself on memory, to become a “remembraunce of a persone,” but, the 
“memorie’” to be inspired is, paradoxically, a realization of one’s own iden- 
tity with Ymage of Deeth, which in a sense becomes Hoccleve's own author 
portrait. Jennifer Bryan has recently argued that the penitential subject 
provided Hoccleve with a model for “experiments with poetic 
subjectivity,’83 providing an autobiographical model that he adopted to his 
own purposes. My reading suggests that this is true on an even deeper 
level. In the Series, Hoccleve’s experiments culminated in a poetic subject 
who evacuates his identity entirely, not in order to re-integrate himself into 


the Danse Macabre imagery in the manuscript’s Office of the Dead; see William Voelkle, 
“Morgan M. 359 and the Origin of the ‘New Iconography’ of the Virtues in the Fifteenth 
Century,” Album Amicorum Kenneth C. Lindsay. Essays on Art and Literature, edited by 
S.A. McKee and G.D. Stein (Binghamton Dept. of Art and Art History, State University of 
New York at Binghamton, 1990), 88, fig. 12. 

83 Bryan, Looking Inward, 176-77. Her reading is grounded in the insights of Eva M. 
Thornley, “The Middle English Penitential Lyric and Hoccleve’s Autobiographical Poetry,” 
NM 68 (1967): 295-321. 
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a circle of secular readers, but to construct a subject who was beyond re- 
covery, a subject of pure negation. Though Simpson is right that Hoccleve’s 
text implies that “social relations...are grounded in imaginative apprehen- 
sion of another's situation and the imagination requires images,” I do not 
think Hoccleve’s Ymage constitutes “the surest way of reconstructing social 
relations” but exactly the opposite:8+ Ymage systematically dissolves social 
relations, reducing them to hollow ciphers void of spiritual benefit by ex- 
posing the deep flaws in the psychology of friendship, which distracts form 
the very foundation of prudence in the acceptance of one’s mortality. He 
did not inherit prudence from Chaucer, but had to earn it the hard way, a 
theme that the Series threads into its very structure. By going out of his way 
to sidestep more socially affirmative visions of the deathbed in the con- 
temporaneous iconography discussed in Chapter 1, Hoccleve and his Arch 
Selden illustrator make the image of death into a radical self-negation that 
implicitly differentiates him from Chaucer. Injecting death discourse into 
Middle English secular literature brings an important devotional mode 
into dialogue with the Chaucerian paradigm. Rather than imitating Chau- 
cer, he is self-consciously most unlike Chaucer in the Series, and thus most 
innovative in his contribution to Middle English literature. 

The persistent tendency to see Hoccleve as a toadying Lancastrian apol- 
ogist perhaps keeps us from accepting a movement in his work toward this 
complete self-ironizing, self-effacing stance, where his final achievement 
is to evacuate his authorial position completely.®° But to make this claim 
does not, of course, invalidate Hoccleve’s investment in the Lancastrian 
regime. Jenni Nuttal has made the case that Hoccleve's writing on the fail- 
ings of his youth provided a negative exemplar, marking a growth from “a 
position of youthful ignorance, tyrannical willfulness and egocentricity to 
one of mature knowledge based on life experience.” ®° In the Series, that 
pattern is recapitulated in miniature, and Hoccleve’s engagement with 
death is a mark of his sober reflection on the importance of mortal self- 


84 Simpson, Reform and Cultural Revolution, 431. 

85 See, inter alia, Larry Scanlon, “The King’s Two Voices: Narrative and Power in Hoc- 
cleve’s Regiment of Princes,” in Literary Practice and Social Change in Britain, 1380-1530, ed. 
Lee Patterson (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1990); Pearsall, “Hoccleve’s Regiment of 
Princes: The Poetics of Self-Representation,” 386-410; and James Simpson, “Nobody's Man: 
Thomas Hoccleve’s Regiment of Princes,” in London and Europe in the Later Middle Ages, 
ed. Julia Boffey and Pamela King (London: Queen Mary and Westfield College, Univ. of 
London, 1995), 149-80. Strohm, “Hoccleve, Lydgate, and the Lancastrian Court,” has argued 
that Hoccleve practices a “poetics of legitimation.” 

86 Nuttall, Lancastrian Kingship, 61. 
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awareness in this public discourse in which the Lancastrians were deeply 
invested as part of their justification for rule. Investing one’s authorial per- 
sona in the discourse of death thus has manifest political implications. 
Hoccleve's replacement of a social self-image with the image of death re- 
sults in a subject who is more, rather than less, malleable to the workings 
of power. Recognizing oneself as a “soule abiect, desolate and forsake’ (“Le- 
rne,” 636) means becoming a subject of death whose only recourse is a 
sublimation to the unified and coherent subject of Divine Power, repre- 
sented in the poem by Sapience, who appears after the vision to calm Dis- 
ciple’s nerves and soften his anxiety: “Now restfuller in thy goost be 
withynne / that ouer ferd art” (837-8). Sapientia’s sovereign intervention 
in Disciple’s destabilized subjectivity might be read as a fantasy figuration 
of Hoccleve’s desire for a secular sovereign whose plenitude will fulfill his 
diminished self, his “overferd,” over-anxious social self. The broader literary 
project of the Series performs a self-sublimation in a number of ways: to 
death, to a patron, to Middle English literary form, and to the circulation 
of his manuscript as an index of his rhetorical mastery of the penitential 
convention of self-negation. 

Death discourse is crucial to any cultural program of abjection, as it 
provides a means by which a writer signifies his “abiect soule,” his subjec- 
tion to death as a sign of his self-negation. 8’ Hoccleve remains true to the 
penitential bite of his source-text, even as he converts that rhetoric into an 
affirmation of his own poetic project through aestheticizing gestures that 
demonstrate his formal control at all levels of the poetic text (image, stan- 
za, structure). Unlike the other bedside death scenes that render Suso’s text 
more affirmatively in terms of the dying subject’s transcendence, the il- 
lustrator of Arch Selden Supra 53 presents an image of self-negation that 
resists any allusion to the invisible world where mortal anxieties are re- 
lieved by an affirming vision of the Afterlife. The manuscript image thus 
captures perfectly the affirmative self-negation of the Hocclevean literary 
subject: the only invisible entity pictured is death, his spear leveled at a 
sickly man whose body disappears under the contours of a bedcloth as his 
double looks on, helpless. 


87 While critical readings have tended to focus on his attempt at social rehabilitation 
through the construction of the Series, I agree with Knapp, Bureaucratic Muse, 163, that 
“what Hoccleve presents in the Series is not a narrative of recovery and consolation but a 
sophisticated meditation upon the irresolvable fragmentation of the self.” 


SECTION TWO 


FACING THE DEAD 


“The dead depend on the living to preserve their authority, heed their con- 
cerns, and keep them going in their afterlives. In return, they help us to 
know ourselves, give form to our lives, organize our social relations, and 
restrain our destructive impulses. They provide us with the counsel needed 
to maintain the institutional order, of which they remain the authors, and 
prevent it from degenerating into a bestial barbarism. The dead are our 
guardians. We give them a future so that they may give us a past. We help 
them live on so that they may help us go forward.” 


Robert Pogue Harrison, The Dominion of the Dead (2003) 


CHAPTER THREE 


COMMEMORATING POWER IN THE LEGEND OF THE THREE 
LIVING AND THREE DEAD 


If the verbo-visual images discussed in the previous two chapters fore- 
ground the way artists mediate the anxieties of dying, the Legend of the 
Three Living and Three Dead broadens that anxiety to include engage- 
ments with the dead, who played an active part in the community of the 
living in medieval culture.! From commemorative prayer to heraldic insig- 
nia to the shrines of saints and memorials of powerful men and women, 
the living faced the dead every day in both the literal and figurative sense. 
The faces of the dead looked out at them from tomb monuments and mu- 
ral paintings, and the living faced up to their responsibilities to the dead 
in hopes of advancing their states in the Afterlife, as well as maintaining 
the face of cultural power in the present. The dead also appeared in un- 
canny forms, returning to haunt the living as ghosts, often complaining of 
the state of their souls in the Afterlife. Indeed, Jacques LeGoff has tied the 
unruly dead to a central function of Purgatorial doctrine: “to imprison the 
ghosts of folk belief”? Medieval ghost stories often describe lost souls who 
return from Purgatory at night to visit relatives or friends whom they beg 
to pray on their behalf.3 A parish priest, usually named nuntius (intermedi- 
ary) in the text, typically guides the relative (often a spouse) through the 
encounter, validating the experience of the living by co-opting it into a 
framework of piety. But the agent of the Church also saves the soul from a 
suspended state, an act of assimilation that serves the double purpose of 
appeasing anxiety and giving the popular belief in ghosts a circumscribed 


1 Patrick Geary, Living with the Dead in the Middle Ages (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1994). 

2 Lacques Le Goff, The Birth of Purgatory, trans. Arthur Goldhammer (Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1984), 293ff. 

3 The popular legends forced Church officials to redefine purgatorial doctrine to cre- 
ate a “duplex” Purgatory, structured around a communal space during the day and an 
individual space at night, which allowed ghosts to return to the world of the living. See 
Jean-Claude Schmitt, Ghosts in the Middle Ages: The Living and the Dead in Medieval Society, 
trans. Teresa Lavender Fagan (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1998), 180-1, where he notes 
that the local variations in folk belief forced the Church to nuance “the more coherent and 
stable image of Purgatory as given by the theoreticians.” 
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role in Church doctrine. Ghost narratives made clerics the “masters of the 
supernatural,’ though as Jean-Claude Schmitt has shown, ghost narratives 
also allowed the clerics to develop sustained critiques of aristoctratic 
power.* 

The power of the clergy to mediate relations with the dead was a crucial 
plank in the Church’s ideological self-representation, including its author- 
ity over the aristocracy in moral and spiritual matters. The aristocracy, and 
particularly the monarchies of Europe, continually press back, aiming to 
provide ways to immortalize their blessed dead, the root of their power 
and social identity. Commemorative prayer and memorial sermons, both 
of which have origins in Roman culture but expand in scope and intensity 
in the High Middle Ages, ritualize aristocratic lineage.5 Chantry chapels 
grew extensively in the thirteenth and especially the fourteenth centuries, 
serving, among other pious objectives, to cultivate aristocratic household 
identities. And, as Kantorowicz showed in his study of funerary rituals, 
royal burials provided a secular equivalent to the Church’s assertion of a 
continuous identity beyond the death of any given Pope. The jurist’s phrase 
dignitas non moritur, used to justify the maintenance of royal lineage, is 
tantamount to an assertion of the autonomous institutional power of the 
monarchy beyond the reach of death, but also pushing beyond the sancti- 
fying reach of the Church.’ 

The Legend of the Three Living and Three Dead plays a fascinating and 
dynamic role in mediating conflicts between clerical and aristocratic pow- 
er, as it engages with many of the tensions embedded in relations of pow- 
er in late medieval culture. In the two chapters that follow, I pay particular 
attention to what I perceive as the ideological tension constructed and only 
partly resolved in the obvious critique of power embedded in the form: by 
forcing three figures, often though not always, aristocratic males, to con- 
front their mortality, the form suggests the need for moral correction 
among powerful elites, whose pride needs a countervailing force. This 


4 See ibid, 11-21, and 149-69, in which he articulates the specific uses to which ghost 
narratives were put as tools of critique of secular authority, connecting the Hellequin’s Hunt 
to critiques of Henry II’s court. 

5 See the excellent study of memorial sermons, D.L.D’Avray, Death and the Prince: 
Memorial Preaching before 1350 (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 2004). 

6 For an examination of the broadening of access to chantry chapels, see Michel 
Lauwers, La Mémoire des ancétres, le souci des morts: morts, rites et société au moyen age 
(Diocése de Liége, xi-xiii siécles) (Paris: Beauchesne, 1996). 

7 The use of this phrase was astutely developed in connection with emerging theories 
of monarchy by Ernst Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies A Study in Medieval Political 
Theology (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1957), discussed further below. 
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explicit didactic intent, however, is undercut when one attends closely to 
the patterns of patronage that often enclose the Legend in elite forms of 
art, especially Books of Hours, in which death is appropriated into alter- 
nate forms of ritualized aristocratic affirmation (commemoration, but also 
artistic patronage). Literary and visual forms of the Legend engage in both 
aesthetic and political mediation, converting didactic death discourse into 
aesthetic forms appropriable in and through the political institutions that 
generate and sustain patronage. The individual artistic object of the Leg- 
end, whether verbal or visual, operates within a network of meaning that 
links aesthetic form with political form through the intense affect gener- 
ated by contemplating death. These objects are thus never reducible to 
their didactic meaning, but rather channel didactic meaning toward the 
generation of affect that is then attached to representations of artists and 
patrons. Generating visual fascination through attention to the dead body 
serves to enact the promise of an identity beyond death offered by socio- 
political institutions. 

The verbal and visual variants of the Legend of the Three Living and 
Three Dead have been targets of enthusiastic cataloguing, though not par- 
ticularly incisive criticism.§ In reversing the ground, I focus attention on 
the way the iconographic tradition in its broadest outlines helps us to ex- 
amine individual instances, noting ways in which these aesthetic forms 
inflect, expand, and supplement the visual tradition with which they are 
aligned. Nearly two centuries of study of the form has unearthed a dazzling 
variety and scope of images: nearly 200 mural paintings, many of which 
were associated with patrons, as at Avignon? [ca. 1320, Fig. 1a-b] and En- 
nezat (Auvergne, ca. 1420)!° [Fig. 2]; dozens of manuscript illuminations, 


8 Notable recent exceptions include Susanna Greer Fein, “Life and Death, Reader and 
Page: Mirrors of Mortality in English Manuscripts,” Mosaic 35, no. 1(2002); Binski, Medieval 
Death; Bernard Fricker, “La danse des morts de la legend de trois morts et trois vifs au livre 
Populaire,” in Creer avec la morte, ed. J.M. Hétru et al (Chambéry: Editions du Péle, 1996). 

9 Rarely discussed in studies of the Legend (my photos are, to my knowledge, the only 
ones published), the Avignon mural has an interesting design, with the three dead figures 
appearing in arcades on the left of an archway, above which is a figure of death throwing 
darts at two crowds of people to the left and right. Above the arch the inscription reads: 
“PERE: DE ROVMANS: A FACH FAR: ESTE STORIA’ (Peter of Roumans had this story made). 
The three living, well-attired, crowned figures also framed by arcades, appear on the right 
side of the arch (see Chapter 2, Fig. 2 (pg. 86)), though they are difficult to see and photo- 
graph because of a modern entryway that has blocked them from view. See M-C Leonelli, 
“Une allegorie de la mort 4 Notre-Dame-des-Doms,” Mémories de la Societé archéologique 
de Montpellier 21 (1993). 

10 Thave visited 25 churches with extant paintings of the Three Living and Three Dead, 
mostly clustered in East Anglia and the Eure-et-Loir Department of France, as well as 
Ennezat and Avignon. For much of the detail of mural paintings in France I have not visited, 
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Figure 1a-b: Mural painting of: a) Three Dead with Auctor figure (far left); and b) Three Living (tucked 
behind modern-day entryway; unobservable from Church nave) and Three Dead, Avignon, Cathedral 
of Notre Dame-des-Domes (c. 1320). 
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Figure 3: Mural painting of St. Francis and a dead king, Lower Church of San Francesco, 
Assisi, Italy (early 14th c). 





Figure 4: Image depicting the Three Living (with Dead counterparts missing). MS G 50, 
De Lisle Hours (early 14th c.), fol. 6v. 
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both full-page, as in the De Lisle Hours [Fig. 4], and bas-de-page, as in the 
Taymouth Hours (B.L. MS Yates Thompson 13, fol 179v-180) and the Smith- 
field Decretals (B.L. Royal 10.E.iv, f. 251-263); and about 15 poetic versions 
of the legend in French, English, Italian and German. In addition, there are 
historical references to art forms no longer extant, including a panel dip- 
tych commissioned by Count Amadeus V of Savoy (ca. 1302-03); a sculp- 
tural form commissioned by John, Duke of Berry (ca. 1408, discussed 
further below); and paintings on the sides of houses in Paris and Chartres, 
where addresses were often given by visual cues taken from images on the 
walls." Other less obvious forms of the Legend are integrated into other 
macabre works, the most famous of which is the Camposanto Triumph of 
Death mural in Pisa,!? but also include an occasional appearance in like 
Last Judgment images, where they function like a visual echo of a recogniz- 
able tradition. Despite its widespread diffusion, however, scholars have 
expended very little critical energy on studies of the extant examples, 
choosing to explore the origins and sources of the Legend, and to fight that 


Iam indebted to the Groupe de Recherches sur les peintures murales, whose collaborative 
efforts have resulted in the indispensable volume, Vifs nous sommes; see p. 10, for the num- 
bers of the extant murals paintings: France 92; England 58, Italy 16, Germany 13, Switzerland, 
Netherlands, and Denmark, 4 each; Spain 2; and Ireland and Sweden1 each. For information 
on extant murals in the English context, I have depended heavily on E.C. Williams, “Mural 
Paintings of the Three Living and the Three Dead in England,” Journal of the British Archae- 
ological Association vii (1942). | would also like to thank C. David Benson for access to his 
photos and notes, as well as Anne Marshall, whose website is an invaluable and evolving 
resource for mural painting in English parish churches: http://www.paintechurch.org/index. 
html. See, also, http://www.lamortdanslart.com/index.html, maintained by Patrick Polleys, 
an excellent website detailing French murals. The motif of the Three Living and Three Dead 
appears in general surveys of the macabre or English painting more broadly, among which 
I have consulted: W. Storck, “Aspects of Death in English Art and Poetry,” The Burlington 
Magazine xxi (1912); E.W. Tristram, English Wall Painting of the Fourteenth Century (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955), 12-14; and E. Clive Rouse, Medieval Wall Paintings (Buck- 
inghamshire: Shire Publications, 1991), 66-67. 

1 See Camille, Master of Death, 29, for a reference to a house in Paris called “Maison 
des Trois Morts et Trois Vifs.” See Groupe de Recherches sur les peintures murales, Vifs nous 
sommes, 12, for a similar reference to a house in Chartres. Camille stresses the different 
signifying context for the street, as opposed to the parish church, in Camille, “Signs of the 
City,” 14. 

22 For an excellent discussion of the mural at Camposanto, see Bolzoni, The Web of 
Images: Vernacular Preaching from its Origins to St. Bernadino da Siena, 1-40. 

13 See the Appendix to Chiara Settis Frugoni, “Il tema dell’Incontro dei tre vivi e dei 
tre morti nella tradizione medioevale italiana,” in Atti della academia nazionale dei lincei: 
memorie classe di scienze morale, storiche, e filologiche (Roma: 1967), which usefully cata- 
logues a range of variants. Particularly interesting is her unique observation, 216-18, of the 
Legend embedded in a panel painting of the Thebeaid in the Crawford Collection (London). 
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pervasive proxy-battle for nationalism by identifying the origin in one na- 
tional tradition or another.!* 

Part of the lack of attention to form stems from a subtle, but pervasive 
sense in scholarship on macabre art that the Legend is the less interesting, 
less compelling predecessor to the more vigorous Danse macabre, which 
many scholars believed evolved from the Legend. Given the large num- 
bers of extant examples of the Legend, there is a rather wide gap in aes- 
thetic quality between the best and worst examples: the hastily executed 
mural paintings in some parish church renderings and the schematic scrib- 
bles in the margins of manuscripts cannot compare, for example, to the 
masterful illuminations in the De Lisle Psalter or the Psalter of Bonne of 
Luxembourg. One gets the sense that it is precisely because of the wide 
dissemination of the form that Male, for example, views it as a purely in- 
strumental, didactic tool with limited aesthetic interest.!® But neglect of 
the Legend is a mistake in purely aesthetic terms, since some of the best 
examples are associated with highpoints in late medieval art: the Giotto 
workshop at Assisi; a diptych by Bernardo Daddi and a triptych by Jacopo 
del Casentino;!” and over a dozen excellent manuscript illuminations in 
the late Gothic style in England, France, and Italy. 

Ignoring the Legend is also a mistake in terms of our understanding of 
the socio-cultural resonance of images, one of the key components of the 
New Art History that has re-shaped the field of late medieval iconogra- 


4 For a useful overview of this nation-based analysis, see Chihaia, Immortalité et 
décomposition, 71-73. Seminal figures in this lively dispute include: Tenenti, I/ senso della 
morte et amore della vita nel Rinasciemento; Guerry, “La théme de la rencontre des vifs et 
des morts,” and Rotzler, Die Begegnung der drei Lebenden und der drei Toten, who first 
proposed that the theme originated in France and disseminated from there to Italy and 
elsewhere. 

15 See Emile Male, L’Art religieux de la fin du moyen age en France (Paris: Librarie 
Armand Colin, 1908). Woolf, English Religious Lyric claims, without substantial analysis, 
that the “Dance of Death is a more complex literary form than the Three Living and the 
Three Dead,” 347. I will address her judgment about the meter below. See also Taylor, “Un 
miroer salutaire,” 29-44. One consequence of the linking of the two traditions is that the 
assumption of the relationships can lead scholars to hasty conclusions: see, e.g., David L. 
Jeffrey, The Early English Lyric and Franciscan Spirituality (Lincoln, Nebraska: Univ. of 
Nebraska Press, 1975), 136-40, who includes the illustration from Cortona MS 91, a fascinat- 
ing Three Living and Three Dead image that he discusses only in terms of its elucidation of 
a “Danse Macabre” poem in the same manuscript, despite the fact that there is patently no 
dancing taking place in the image. 

16 Male, Art religieux, 358. 

17 The panel paintings remain under-analyzed, despite the real artistic accomplish- 
ment, especially of Daddi’s painting in the Accademia of Florence. 
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phy.!8 When one recognizes that other famous death images from the late 
medieval period, including the Danse macabre, do not have nearly as wide 
or varied a diffusion as the Legend, one must consider what makes this 
form so compelling that it would, on the one hand, encourage imitation 
and diffusion, but, on the other hand, remain so adaptable. The image re- 
curs in a wide variety of media, circulating in an extraordinarily broad 
range of socio-cultural formations: from the parish Church, where it could 
be freely accessed by the broad community; to the urban context in which 
a mural on a house might greet any number of anonymous, passing gazes; 
to the illuminated manuscript, where the rich decorative motifs epitomize 
the tendency of the seigneurial class to convert all moments of personal 
life into occasions for the display of power. The image clearly compelled 
attention in late medieval culture, and just as clearly served several differ- 
ent kinds of communities, linking aesthetic fascination with moral and 
didactic investment. 

In this chapter, I focus on those visual images that deploy the Legend in 
forms that suggest a link between patronage and lineage, a strong, persis- 
tent and generally unexplored feature of Legend images associated with 
aristocratic patrons, who had a particular investment in focusing the view- 
er’s attention on the importance of intercessory prayer. Aristocratic pa- 
trons recognized that the artistic forms they produced partly served to 
maintain their alliances with the living through aesthetic fascination, 
which in turn generates reciprocity in the form of commemoration. Formal 
variations in the images of the Three Living and Three Dead play a crucial 
role in the ideological commitments implied in each image, and patronage 
is essential in understanding these commitments, whether political, spiri- 
tual, or economic. Understanding patronage in a broad sense within the 
context of competing social institutions helps us better locate the social 
function of the form; in cases where we do not have explicit information 
about specific patrons, we can often recover a sense of conflicts in social 
values via the form itself.!9 Indeed, I argue that conflicting imaginative 
fictions of patronage are embedded in the form in the way, for example, 
Italian variants frequently depict the mediating presence of the hermit, 


18 See the Introduction of the present book. 

19 For a discussion of the ways in which images might lead us to a more vital sense of 
social values, see Jonathan J.G. Alexander, “Iconography and Ideology: Uncovering Social 
Meanings in Western Medieval Christian Art,” Studies in Iconography 15 (1993). Though I 
diverge from his more restricted and quiescent sense of ideology, I am particularly edified 
by his interest in looking at religious imagery as a possible repository for political values. 
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thus implying clerical patronage, while French variants rarely do.?° A focus 
on patronage also allows us to recognize the situated ways in which im- 
ages operated, rather than dissolving them into abstractions perceived to 
be simple Church propaganda. 

In what follows, I explore the broad outlines of the iconographic tradi- 
tion before narrowing to a discussion of specific instances of known pa- 
tronage of images of the Legend, particularly in the commissions of Jean, 
Duke of Berry, which included images in Books of Hours and a sculptural 
form, the latter accompanied by a dedicatory poem. This vigorous chain of 
patronage, stretching backward to Bonne of Luxembourg, the Duke’s moth- 
er, and forward to the parish church at Ennezat near his chateau at Riom, 
demonstrates the way in which this particular image mediated a complex 
form of socio-aesthetic communication. Aristocratic patrons of the Legend 
indulge in a form of ostentatious humility, simultaneously depicting them- 
selves as forthrightly confronting their own mortality, even as the forms of 
patronage in which they engaged suggest a certain transcendence of their 
own deaths, through both art and commemorative practices of prayer. This 
pattern of patronage thus provides a potent example of the appropriation 
of the negative power of death in an affirmation of social identity, accom- 
plished as much in the formal beauty of the images as in their content. 


KRREK 


Pavel Chihaia has convincingly argued that the Legend of the Three Living 
and Three Dead evolved in Italy through Franciscan institutions as a spe- 
cific by-product of a polemic against the power of secular lords, perhaps 
most dynamically crystallized in the wall painting in Assisi depicting St. 
Francis next to a crowned skeleton. 2! [Fig. 3] The obvious argument of the 
juxtaposition of images is that St. Francis (though dead himself and by the 
late thirteenth century a well-decomposed skeleton) perpetuates himself 


20 The sole hermit figure in the extant French murals is at Meslay-le-Grenet, and the 
sole French example of the dead in, or emerging from, a tomb is at Metz. See Vifs nous 
sommes, 17. Both these motifs are fairly common in the Italian versions. 

21 See the chapter “Le Roman de Barlaam et Joasaph a l’origine du theme de la Ren- 
contre des trios vifs et des trios morts,” in Chihaia, Immortalité et decomposition, 43-70. 
Chihaia claims merely to be developing and clarifying an idea posed first by Jurgen 
BaltruSaitis, Le Moyen Age fantastique (Paris: A. Colin, 1981), 253-58, in which he argued 
that the Legend is a Western adaptation of a Buddhist ascetic tradition of meditation on 
the states of decay of the body. While I find his account interesting, a longstanding tradition 
of eremitical contact with the dead, represented by Sts. Macarius and Anthony in particu- 
lar, provides such a consistent stream of iconography in monastic discourse and later 
devotional imagery that arguing for a specific Buddhist origin seems unnecessary. 
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through a spiritual practice that has spawned a powerful and broad move- 
ment, while secular power is erased by death, leaving behind only incon- 
sequential signs of an eclipsed authority: a crown, a partly-decayed corpse, 
and the faint hint of clothing draped over the shoulders. The fact that St. 
Francis is depicted clothed while the skeleton bears merely a faint imprint 
of its former clothing is significant on a number of levels. First, it points to 
the likelihood that this is not, as some Franciscan commentators continue 
to stress, King Death,?* but a dead king. The distinction is not trivial, as it 
amounts to the difference between a bland, universalizing abstraction and 
avery concrete claim about power. Second, the nudity of the figure in this 
image, marked by its subtle visual allusions to clothing that has decayed 
over time, unmasks the power of secular authority. Binski makes a similar 
point when discussing cadaver tombs that depict a decomposing corpse 
laying beneath an effigy: “Nudity is an especially important theme of the 
transi tomb, indicating both the exposure of the private to the public, and 
the separation from the sphere of culture embodied in the exterior signs 
of worldly station, dress, ornament, and regalia that could be buried with 
the corpse in the hope of the Resurrection.”23 

The image, in other words, is not a static form engaged in an abstract 
didactic claim, but a context-specific argument about two competing 
forms of institutional power. That such an argument might be played out 
through representations of the dead is no accident, as there are clear signs 
of ideological competition and exchange taking place between clerical and 
aristocratic institutions throughout the late medieval period, through 
which reciprocal symbolic exchange encodes a broader cultural debate 
about the nature of these institutional authorities.2* Francis’s immortality 


22 See, for example, Martin Gosebruch, “Gli affreschi di Giotto nel braccio destro del 
transetto e nelle ‘vele’ centrali della Chiese Inferiorie di San Francesco,” in Giotto e i giot- 
teschi in Assisi, ed. A. Giovanni Cicognani, et al (Rome: 1969), 139-40; and, more recently, 
Janet Robson, “The Pilgrim’s Progress: Reinterpreting the Trecento Fresco Programme in 
the Lower Church at Assisi,” in The Art of the Franciscan Order in Italy, ed. William R. Cook 
(Leiden: Brill, 2005), where she discusses the so-called “defeat of King Death” image. More 
recently, Franciscan scholars, allegorizing the crown and stressing familiarity, have referred 
to the image as Francis and Brother Death: see, for example, the image catalogue at Assisi. 
de, “Kunst und Religion in Italien.” I agree more or less with Frugoni, “Incontro,” who sees 
the image as “una sorta di riduzione,” 149, of the Three Living and Three Dead motif. 

23 Binski, Medieval Death, 150. He adds, later, that the “transi tomb’s unmasking of 
decay threatened the ideological integrity of the body politic, better exemplified by the 
tough ineluctable gilt bronze or marble effigy of the monarch as office holder,” 151. 

24 For an example directly relevant to mortuary practices as signs of cultural competi- 
tion, see Daniéle Alexandre-Bidon, La Mort au Moyen Age: XIlléme-XVléme siécle (Paris: 
Hachette, 1998), 12-13, who notes that in the later medieval period, the corpses of dead 
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is not simply represented as “saintliness” and, thus spiritual transcendence, 
though that is a key element; the image also makes an argument for insti- 
tutional immortality, in that Francis’s good death, prepared for throughout 
his life, results in a concrete impact on the world of the good Christian 
through the institution of the mendicant orders. The nameless, faceless 
king, on the other hand, dissolves into a mere hollow cipher of authority. 
Of course, Kantorowicz famously argued in The King’s Two Bodies that dur- 
ing this same period the scholastic jurists were developing the theory that 
the “dignitas” of a king never dies, a concept built on analogy with the im- 
mortality of the papacy.”° The construction of an “immortal” kingship is a 
broad ideology that must immediately construct cultural practices that 
re-enforce the idea, and for my specific purposes, the most important is 
burial custom, since control over the dead body is a central source of ideo- 
logical conflict in the medieval period. Kantorowicz shows, for example, 
the importance of the development in the fourteenth century of effigy 
sculptures on top of the coffin in royal burials as a cultural symbol of the 
immortality of kingship, a physical instantiation of the scholastic precept 
“dignitas non moritur.”?® Aside from being a clear example of a ritual un- 
derpinning an evolving ideology of political continuity, it is also, of course, 
an aesthetic act, an evident attempt to aestheticize death in a manner that 
re-enforces power specifically by the deployment of the power of form. The 
mimetic power of the effigy is co-opted by a theory of power that insists 
on the continuity between ritual form and political form. The power of 
form is appropriated to a form of power. 

This context usefully highlights the ideological work of the Legend of 
the Three Living and Three Dead. While the Legend may have begun as a 
clerical critique of secular lords, its rapid dissemination was accompanied 
by shifting contexts that suggest its assimilation into aristocratic devo- 
tional contexts where its meaning could quickly alter by association with 
the rituals and strategies of self-representation that mark aristocratic so- 


ecclesiasts were increasingly interred in clerical vestments, a trend that occasionally 
included laymen who were evidently hoping that those vestments would protect them at 
the Resurrection. 

25 See Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies A Study in Medieval Political Theology, 
especially “The King Never Dies,” 314-450. 

26 Ibid, 415-18, has shown that the French royal funeral custom of exempting the 
Presidents of Parliament from wearing mourning clothing as they carried the four corners 
of the mortuary pall reflects an insistence on the continuity of justice: their bright red robes 
and royal insignia ritualize the continuity of the justice executed in the King’s name, and 
thus point to a deeper “immortality” that the loss of the king’s living body does not damage. 
The Parlementaireis discussed fully in Chapter 6 of the present study. 
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cio-political identity. The hundreds of versions, in an incredible variety of 
contexts, by no means suggest a controlled dissemination by a Franciscan 
elite bent on a critique of secular power. Not only did the form replicate 
itself far beyond Franciscan circles, many clerics actively participated in 
forms of memorial preaching that stressed the special privileges of secular 
authority that emanate from the exemplary lives of kings whose deaths 
serve as models of Christian service in the world. Far from critiquing secu- 
lar lords, many clerics actively participated in the consolidation of their 
power.” Because of his devotion to an elucidation of origin, Chihaia in 
some ways overlooks his most interesting evidence that the political sub- 
text of the Three Living and Three Dead could sometimes shift in pointed 
ways specific to political context. He cites, for example, a fresco at San 
Paolo, which has affinities with Camposanto, in which the inscription gives 
poetic voice to a king’s deep repentance for having “revolted against God,” 
indicating that he is being punished in the afterlife for the evil he has done 
in the world. While it has the tenor of a general sentiment of repentance, 
Chihaia is certainly right to note that within the pontifical world of Italy 
in the early fourteenth century, the transferal of the papacy to Avignon 
under the influence of the French monarchy gives the inscription quite a 
bit more bite than accounted for by a general didactic reading. 

On the other side of the ledger, one of the poetic forms of the Three 
Living and Three Dead from the late thirteenth century represents the 
three dead as typological ecclesiastical sinners: the soul of the pope is pun- 
ished in hell for having sold favors, a cardinal for having stolen land, and a 
papal notary for having falsified papers to buy himself expensive furs, in- 
dulging in his desire to match the luxury and power of secular lords.?° In 
other words, the genre’s didactic morality could be applied to any class or 
group, making it the vehicle for a nascent form of estates satire. This po- 
etic version of the Legend is much more closely linked with the tradition 
of the moralizing dead who are damned and thus beyond the aid of inter- 
cessory prayer. They return to warn the living to amend their ways, but they 
are beyond help in this version, which is a crucial difference between it 


27 See the excellent study by D’Avray, Death and the Prince: Memorial Preaching before 
1350, who writes that “memorial sermons are a concentrated form of a balanced and stable 
compound of secular, political and other-worldly preoccupations which was widely diffused 
in the atmosphere of that age [1250-1350],” 6. See, especially, Chapter 4, “Death and the 
Afterlife,” 159-84, for a cogent account of changes in late medieval death culture. 

28 See Stéfan Glixelli, Les cing poémes des trois morts et des trois vifs (Paris: Champion, 
1914), Poem III, “Diex pour trois peceours retraire,” 75-82, which is reproduced from B.N.F. 
MS fr. 25566, fol. 217-8, discussed further below. 
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and the Middle English Legend discussed in the next chapter. Their status 
as lapsed ecclesiasts deeply ironizes the Church doctrine of Purgatorial 
intervention, as they all would have benefited directly from the prayers of 
their spiritual brethren had they not languished in their sin. The Legend, 
in other words, though it may have originated in a particular critique of 
secular power, is not intrinsically limited to that critique, but arguably 
adaptable to any artistic and cultural context in which the question of the 
persistence of the self and the material investments in a body are active 
concerns. 

Prominent aristocratic patronage of images and texts of the Three Liv- 
ing and Three Dead in the late medieval period is one of the most interest- 
ing, and least commented, aspects of the transmission of the Legend, and 
attention to this patronage inflects some of these variations. One early 
manuscript, BNF MS Fr. 25566 (fols. 217-8, fols. 218-9, fols 223-4), collects 
three separate poetic versions of the Legend, attesting to the fact that it 
had already reached the point where it could be “compiled” into a minia- 
ture anthology of different versions, two of which were written by named 
authors: Nicolas de Margival and Baudoin de Condé, the latter the minstrel 
at the court of Margaret II, the countess of Flanders (1244-80). Chihaia 
describes the variant critiquing the Church as having been written “from 
the point of view of authors attached to the crown of France.’° This very 
early and strong link between the Legend and a courtly audience is re- 
enforced by the visual attention the poem receives in early manuscripts: 
BNF MS Fr. 25566 (fol. 1) and BNF MS Fr. 378 (fol. 7v-8) both contain illu- 
minated initials for the versions they transmit. The latter manuscript, a 
collection of dits, both humorous and moral, culminates in a text of Guil- 
laume de Lorris’ portion of the Roman de la Rose, which is also heavily il- 
lustrated. The Legend took its place quickly, in other words, among other 
literary pieces circulating in a refined audience of readers with developed 
taste for manuscript décor rather than merely functional didactic litera- 
ture. 

An excellent example of the integration of the Legend into aristocratic 
consumptive practices is the tantalizing reference in an account-book to 
the purchase in London of a diptych of the “legende famosa dei tre morte 
e dei tre vivi” by Count Amadeus V of Savoy (cousin of Edward I) from one 
“Bernardo di Mercato.” This transaction, dated between May 1302 and July 
1303, suggests that the image had already become a commodity in the 


29 Chihaia, Immortalité et decomposition, 43-70. 
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economy of devotional images, which Count Amadeus here is appropriat- 
ing for his personal use, no doubt attracted to it precisely because it was 
“famosa,” and not just because of his piety. Such an object would partici- 
pate in a domestic and social economy connected with display. Even in a 
private devotional context, it would signify the disposable wealth available 
for non-practical consumption. The presence of the record in a household 
account-book provides, as well, a salient point of contact for our under- 
standing of the interpenetration of consumption and aristocratic identity: 
this record of commodity exchange suggests that certain forms of domes- 
tic piety could be purchased as an investment in the symbolic household 
of a powerful man. But the attraction of the piece for Amadeus is clearly 
not its critique of aristocratic power. Since the image replicated itself often 
in aristocratic devotional contexts, particularly in Books of Hours as the 
lead image of the Office of the Dead, we must assume that other aristo- 
cratic patrons were similarly not affronted by a critique of their material 
power. A fine extant example of this private devotional diptych mode is 
Bernardo Daddi’s lush and exquisite painting of the Legend on a predella 
panel of a small devotional diptych (Galleria dell’Accademia #6153, Flor- 
ence; tempera on wood). Dated to 1340, though of unknown provenance, 
the main panel images depict Madonna and Child enthroned with Saint 
Catherine of Alexandria, John the Baptist, Margaret and a Bishop; and a 
Crucifixion scene. In one compact, portable space, then, the aristocratic 
patron could carry an illustrious and visually fascinating miniature “an- 
thology” of devotional themes and ideas that richly inflect one another.3° 

Set against this cultural evidence of aristocratic patronage is the fable 
of clerical patronage embedded in many early versions of the form from 
the outset, especially in Italy, where the figure of the hermit appears regu- 
larly, often with a phylactery and/or reading from a book. In this version of 
the image, the hermit is posed as a spiritual guide for the living, an interpres 
or mediator with the dead. This feature is central to most Italian forms of 
the image, as in the fresco in the Benedictine Church of Sacro Speco at 
Subiaco , but also in Daddi’s diptych version, where the hermit’s phylactery 
reads “Costoro furono re come vo[i] e in questo modo sarete v[oi]” (we 


30 Much more work needs to be done on the commerce in such images, linking artists 
with potential buyers far afield form their immediate patrons. With respect to images of 
the Legend in particular, more research is needed on the link between the image of the 
Legend at Notre-Dame-des-Doms in Avignon and the Italian painters who worked at the 
papal court in the beginning of the fourteenth century, who brought Sienese and Florentine 
styles to France, but also returned to Italy with new ideas. 
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were kings like you and in this state you will be).3! Use of this distinctive 
feature among Italian artists stretches into the late medieval period in Ital- 
ian manuscript illuminations.°? While it may be true that the hermit al- 
ludes to St. Macarius and/or St. Anthony,?? it is equally clear that the 
deeper cultural significance is the imagistic argument for the mediating 
power of the clergy as interpreters of the supernatural, a role that took on 
greater and greater urgency in the era after the doctrinal validation of Pur- 
gatory. Within what Schmitt calls “a general strategy whose goal was to 
create a Christian mode of edifying familiarity with death and with the 
dead,” clerical figures who tame the unruly dead (particularly ghosts) be- 
come “masters of the supernatural.” 34 This clerical privilege derives its 
power from its connection to this ancient Christian eremitical tradition, 
which is routinely re-deployed throughout the medieval period through 
images of the Desert Fathers as spiritual warriors with an especially inti- 
mate relationship with the dead, a recurrent motif in manuscript illumina- 
tion. In Les Belles Heures de Jean Duc de Berry, for example, St. Anthony is 
depicted sleeping in a tomb, where he is accosted by devils, an alligator, 
and a lion (Met. Museum of Art, Cloisters Collection, MS 54.1.1, fol. 1941). 
Their power over the dead and control over their own fear of death epito- 
mize the monastic ideal of confronting one’s mortality, expropriated to the 
general Christian population with increasing urgency in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

In the Legend, then, the embedded clerical figure is an imaginative fic- 
tion of patronage in the sense that the hermit is represented as an origin 
of the story—the actual memorial voice recording several narrative ver- 
sions of the Legend. The clerical figure is thus also a mediator: between the 
living and the dead, transmitting the meaning, particularly of the speech- 


31 This phylactery text, which I transcribed on a visit to the Accademia in Florence, is 
a key piece of evidence for the idea that Italian variants did represent the three living as 
“kings’”—’re”— rather than merely aristocratic figures. Lewis Jordan’s evidence for his argu- 
ment that the Assisi mural depicts Francis with King Death is that the three living are not 
usually crowned. Cited in Janet Robson, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 57. While that may be 
true, the kings are out hunting after all and the Assisi artists may simply have decided that, 
absent the hunting context, the crown was a necessary symbol of earthly power. 

32 Most early Italian wall paintings feature the hermit figure, and it appears in the high 
art paintings of Bernardo Daddi and Jacopo del Casentino (likely under the influence of 
the mural at Camposanto), as well as fifteenth-century Italian manuscript illuminations. 

33 See Williams, “Mural Paintings,” 33; Phillipa Tristram, Figures of Life and Death in 
Medieval English Literature (New York: New York Univ. Press, 1976), 163, and Delumeau, Sin 
and Fear: The Emergence of a Western Guilt Culture 13th-18th Centuries, 69. 

34 Schmitt, Ghosts, 136, 159. 
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es of the dead; but also between the Legend as form and the reader/ob- 
server, who reads the image through the mediating presence of the clerical 
figure. The ideological work of this representation of clerical patronage 
includes not merely a critique of power, but also stresses the central role 
of the clerical mediator in maintaining the connection between living and 
dead for the lay believer. The form thus participates in a widespread cul- 
tural movement in the late medieval period (particularly forceful begin- 
ning in the thirteenth century). In a broader sense, one can see the clergy 
as mediators between the living and the dead in a wide range of cultural 
forms, dealing especially with anxieties of post-mortem suspension: ghost 
narratives,?> legends of the living dead, and accounts of premature 
burial,” all of which emanate from the perception of an unstable bound- 
ary between life and death which it is the clergy’s role to regulate. In the 
later Middle Ages, intercessory prayer and the Office of the Dead repre- 
sented the fullest embodiment of this ideology of clerical authority rooted 
in mediating relations with the dead. In the sixteenth century, the entire 
Legend was interpreted by Melchior Goldast as a vision that came to a 
sleeping hermit,3® enclosing the Legend entirely in a clerical perception 
of a moralized discourse of death. 

But, crucially, not all forms of the Legend have this clerical figure, and, 
indeed, the hermit is much more prevalent in Italian forms than any other 
national tradition: there is only one, for example, in the 90 known French 
mural paintings, most of which decorate parish churches.*? They also do 
not appear in English mural painting, nor in the extant English manuscript 
illuminations. The dominant aesthetic in English images is a balanced, 
almost diagrammatic opposition between the living and dead, separated 
by a cross or the book gutter of a manuscript. Obviously, context counts 


35 See Schmitt, Ghosts; and Bruce Gordon eds., The Place of the Dead: Death and 
Remembrance in Late Medieval and Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 2000). 

36 See Henri Hauvette, La ‘Morte Vivante’: Etude de Litterature Comparée (Paris: Editions 
Boivin, 1933). 

37 See Alexandre-Bidon, Mort au Moyen Age, esp. 86-9, 98-100. 

38 Melchior Goldast’s edition of Roderigo Zamorensi’s (1404-1470) Speculum omnium 
statuum,; cited in LeRoux de Lincy, Paris et ses historiens aux XIVe et XVe siécles (Paris: 
Imprimerie Impériale, 1867), 270. 

39 See Vifs nous sommes, 17. Frugoni, “Incontro,” argues that the hermit’s primary func- 
tion is to inject the form with a proper meditative function. I think that is largely true, which 
is precisely why its absence in other variants is so important: the lack of a sanctioned form 
of piety that constrains and channels affect opens the way for different sets of values to be 
activated by the viewer. 
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for much, and not just cultural context, but the context of the page, where 
the pressures of space diminish some of the narrative elements seen in the 
larger mural paintings. The book is a mediator of the experience of the 
form, a fact that Susanna Fein’s reading of the “mirror” motif in the artistic 
design of the Legend makes abundantly clear.?° Fein points to the way that 
the relationship between and among the image, the verses, and, in the case 
of the De Lisle Psalter, the two different languages (French and English) is 
inflected by page layout and design.*! Richard Emmerson has noted that 
the version of the Legend in the Taymouth Hours uniquely inverts the syn- 
tax of the Middle English poetic verses so that they “mirror” the image, 
suggesting that the devotional engagement with the visual guides the re- 
lationship to the verbal text.42 Two other striking features of the English 
transmission correlate, I think, with the absence of clerical figures: the 
English living are usually on foot, and are frequently crowned (four out of 
five manuscript images and many of the mural paintings),*3 whereas the 
French living, especially in later versions, are usually on horseback and are 
rarely crowned. While one ought not to speculate too much on the basis 
of these simple formal variations, it certainly seems that the patterns break 
into interesting correlations between the relative emphasis placed on roy- 
alty in the English versions, as opposed to a more generic aristocracy in the 
French versions, with the special feature of emphasis on youth;* and both 


40 Both Binski, Medieval Death, 138; and Fein, “Life and Death,” have stressed that 
imagistic representations of the Legend are rooted in mirror motifs, which serve the func- 
tion of both relating the viewer to the experience, but also estranging the viewer’s sense of 
self. The excellent essay by Taylor, “Un miroer salutaire,” explores this theme of self- 
reflection in macabre art through the medieval tradition of the “speculum.” 

41 See Fein, “Life and Death,” who provides a sensitive examination of the English 
manuscript illuminations of the Legend. 

42 Richard K. Emmerson, “Visualizing the Vernacular: Middle English in early Four- 
teenth-Century Bilingual and Trilingual Manuscript Illustrations,” in Tributes to Lucy Free- 
man Sandler: Studies in Illuminated Manuscripts, ed. Lucy Freeman Sandler, Kathryn A. 
Smith, and Carol Herselle Krinsky (London: Harvey Miller Publishers, 2007), 189-91, has 
astutely noted that the Middle English text voices the dramatic episode in a vernacular that 
contrasts with the Latin and Anglo-Norman French that dominates elsewhere in the 
manuscript. 

43 The exception is the Taymouth Hours, British Library, Yates Thompson MS 13 
(1325-35), fol. 179v-180, which may bear on that manuscript’s relationship to French sources. 

44 Groupe de Recherches sur les peintures murales, Vifs nous sommes, 29, where it is 
noted that a few rare exceptions of knights with beards confirms the general rule that they 
are young. This contrasts with a specific cluster of images in England where the three living 
represent three stages of life and the three dead represent three stages of decomposition 
of the body. 
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of these traditions are distinctly different than the more eremitical form 
of the Italian. 

Aristocratic patronage must account for at least some of the differences 
in emphasis in these different traditions, but another angle of analysis 
might address why such images would be attractive to aristocratic patrons, 
and here the crucial feature is that mural inscriptions for some versions of 
the Legend represent the three dead as ancestors of the living.*° While the 
Italian forms emphasize the putrefaction of the body through the encoun- 
ter at the gravesite (particularly strong at Camposanto, where the smell is 
represented by the recoiling figure of a knight who holds his nose),*6 the 
notion of contact with the ancestors oddly validates the aristocratic obses- 
sion with lineage. Though the three dead remind the living of their ulti- 
mate demise, contact with the ancestors is also a central positive trope in 
the ruling ideology of monarchical institutions: through commemorative 
prayer, through the representation of lineage in ancestral books, and 
through artistic representations of the glorious dead, perhaps most point- 
edly captured in English art patronage in Richard II’s commission, the Wil- 
ton Diptych, in which his ancestors, SS. Edmund and Edward the Confessor, 
are part of an ideological argument justifying Richard’s rule. While encoun- 
ters with the bad or dangerous dead are represented throughout late me- 
dieval culture as moments of mortal terror, especially in ghost stories, 
encounters with the good dead (saints in religious discourse, kings or dis- 
tinguished ancestors in secular discourse) represent moments of cultural 
privilege.4” The Three Living and Three Dead offers, in other words, an 
opportunity for aristocratic indulgence at the very moment and in the very 
form where the living are being chastised—what Zizek, speaking of the 
deep, pernicious roots of ideology, might call “enjoying the symptom.”48 
In her recent reading of medieval literature through the lens of Lacanian 
ethics, L.O. Aranye Fradenburg has argued that the self-representation of 
the courtly lover or the chivalric knight as a figure of sacrifice is a precon- 


45 Indeed, the researchers behind Vifs nous sommes consider this a distinctive feature 
of the English tradition, 17. 

46 Frugoni, “Incontro,” 81, has noted that there are only three extant Italian paintings 
of the gradually decomposing bodies, with the rest representing the dead as skeletons. 

47 Peter Brown, The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago: 
Chicago University Press, 1981) calls the saints “the very special dead.” See also Geary, Living 
with the Dead in the Middle Ages on the way the saint’s miraculous intervention in the 
culture of the living is registered in local communities. 

48 Slavoj Zizek, The Sublime Object of Ideology (London: Verso, 1989), 79-84, on “ideo- 
logical jouissance.” 
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dition for the enjoyment and exercise of power.*9 I am arguing then, that 
Christian humility is a similar ideologeme that enables the extension of 
aristocratic power, rather than diminishing it. 

Enjoyment, both aesthetic and ideological, is, of course, a signal attri- 
bute of Books of Hours, which, aside from being lush, expensive, and gor- 
geous objects of consumption, are also books of commemoration, through 
which the aristocratic reader prays for the soul of her dead ancestors.5° 
Roger Wieck has pointed out that by the fifteenth century the Legend was 
one of the standard images used to introduce the Office of the Dead in 
Books of Hours.5! The image of the Legend gives a focalizing device for 
that prayer by representing the Blessed Ancestral Dead for whom one 
should be praying, even as it reminds the devotee that his or her own death 
is imminent.®*? This relationship of the Legend with the lineage obsessions 
of aristocratic families appears forcefully in the De Lisle Hours (Morgan 
Library MS G 50, fol. 6v) [Fig. 4] and De Lisle Psalter (British Library MS 
Arundel MS 83, II, fol. 127r), which contain the two earliest images of the 
Legend in the English visual tradition. Kathryn Smith’s study of early four- 
teenth century female patrons of Books of Hours points to the elaborate 
ways in which these books mark their lineal descent, and thus their con- 
nection to the past, while also marking through patronage images the place 
of the present owner of the book in this lineage.® In her discussion of the 
section of the De Lisle Hours in which the Legend appears, Smith presents 
an astute description of its iconographic resonance with the surrounding 
imagery of Saints Christopher and Nicholas, which bracket the Legend, but 
the focus is entirely on their affective impact: “Meditation on the diptych/ 


49 L.O. Aranye Fradenburg, Sacrifice Your Love: Psychoanalysis, Historicism, Chaucer 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2002). The refined subjection implicit in the 
discourse of courtly love, according to Fradenburg, “developed an explicitly groupified 
rhetoric, and thereby policed and enhanced the identities of those who could use it well.” 
120. Simon Gaunt pursues a similar logic in his analysis of dying for love in troubadour 
poetry in Love and Death in Medieval French and Occitan Courtly Literature: Martyrs to Love 
(Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 2006) 

50 For an excellent overview of the Office of the Dead and its role in Books of Hours, 
see Wieck, Time Sanctified, 124-36. See also Meiss, “La Mort et l’office des morts a l’époque 
du Maitre de Boucicault,” 17-25. 

51 Wieck, Painted Prayers. See also Frugoni, “Incontro,” 236-241, who catalogues several 
examples of images of the Legend in Books of Hours. 

52 D’Avray, Death and the Prince: Memorial Preaching before 1350 observes that, what- 
ever other political or social agenda memorial preaching had, “To persuade people to pray 
for the souls of the dead was doubtless at least a subsidiary function of all or many memo- 
rial sermons” (176). 

53 Smith, Art, Identity and Devotion. 
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mirror of the Three Living and Three Dead established in Margaret de 
Beauchamp a sense of contrition or sorrow, the proper frame of mind from 
which to approach the rest of the programme’; she suggests that it is an 
“apposite prologue to the Ages of Man cycle, whose central theme is hu- 
manity’s misguided pursuit of transitory pleasures.”>+ 

While this is certainly an unobjectionable account of the didactic mes- 
sage of the image, it fails to engage the sumptuous execution of the image, 
which encodes not just a “sense of contrition,” but also a sense of entitle- 
ment, a validation of Margaret Beauchamp as a patron of an object of 
aesthetic power. The affective meaning is appropriated, in other words, by 
the affirmation of the identity that indulgence in a luxury manuscript pro- 
vides. In this particular image, that affirmation appears in the sumptuous 
presentation of the Three Living figures, the furthest left of whom makes 
direct eye contact with the viewer, creating a disorienting mirror effect. 
Their clothing is gorgeously and attentively rendered, and organized in a 
distinct visual pattern. The blue that dominates the first King is tapered 
down in the second King’s décor, which includes a stylish, long, draped 
peach robe that mutes his blue tunic beneath. The blue, which plays a 
crucial role in the visual rhythm of the image, disappears in the third King, 
only to re-appear in the decorative margin that runs half-way around the 
right-hand border. The third King’s tunic, with its broad striping inset with 
circular design, reflects the design of the abstract background against 
which they stand. The image, in other words, is ostentatiously opulent, and 
that is not incidental to the frame, which includes four coats of arms orga- 
nized in two diagonal pairs. The color rhyme blends the Kings into the 
frame in a way that de-materializes them, making them lush objects of 
aesthetic attention by creating and sustaining visual patterns across the 
field of the image. 

Particularly effective in the design is the way in which the echo of red 
in the under-tunic of the first King (covering his left leg and arms) and in 
the shawl draped over the shoulders of the third King draw the eye from 
the heraldic arms in the lower-left border up to the arms in the upper-right 
border, a device that emphasizes visually the heraldic display that is so 
central to the ideological function of these images. Vance Smith has re- 
cently argued that heraldic insignia are the result of “mortuary stockpiling, 
the deaths of the ancestors whose presence in and near the household, 
contiguous to its effects, establishes the household’s proprietary claims to 


54 bid, 152, 166. 
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that sign.”>> In this case, then, that “stockpiling” is located in the text in 
such a way that the “proprietary claim” of a devotional object is attached 
to the commemorative practices of the household: prayers of the Office of 
the Dead intended to confer spiritual benefit the ancestors rely upon, in- 
deed perhaps are even produced by, visual attraction. The Legend's didactic 
message of the transience of power is wed to an image that is such a rich 
source of visual pleasure, precisely so that the dynamic configuration of 
the individual reader's affective state is attached to the commemorative 
practices that maintain a connection to ancestral lineage, metonymically 
compressed in the family shield. 

In discussing the corollary Legend image in the De Lisle Psalter, Lucy 
Freeman Sandler comments that it “suggests the world of panel painting— 
the altarpiece rather than the book,” 5 basing the judgment on the aes- 
thetically self-conscious decorative framing. This visual convention of 
self-conscious artifice differs substantially from most of the extant mural 
paintings, which have spare, but clearly articulated landscapes within 
which the encounter between living and dead takes place. The preference 
in these aristocratic manuscripts for a more abstract space leads one to 
probe what particular aesthetic function is served by the attempt to frame 
the image within the more static boundary of the monumental. The ab- 
stract space of the sumptuously designed page excavates the image from 
a narrative context: the hunt as the occasion of the encounter is almost 
entirely effaced in these devotional manuscripts, alluded to metonymi- 
cally through the falcon on the arm of one of the First King in the De Lisle 
Psalter. The removal of the narrative space also facilitates, however, the 
re-signification of that space with aristocratic emblems, which the De Lisle 
Psalter accomplishes vigorously through its use of a green background with 
a repeating heraldic motif that frames the Three Dead. We can conceive of 
this reduction in many ways, beginning with the practical question of avail- 
able space on the page. The miniaturization of the encounter and its con- 
comitant visual effects, however, facilitate the focus, alluded to above, on 
the sumptuous display and personal attraction of the human figures. It also 
dehistoricizes the encounter, by taking it out of the socio-political and into 
the aesthetico-religious. The miniaturization encloses within the param- 
eters of a book the external world where the patronage of monumental 


55 D. Vance Smith, Arts of Possession: the Middle English Household Imaginary (Min- 
neapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 2003), 46-47. 

56 Lucy Freeman Sandler, Gothic Manuscripts, 1285-1385, vol. 2 (London: Harvey Miller, 
1986), 43. 
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works of piety—parish churches, chantries—provided access for a larger 
community. The monumental motifs, when enfolded into the devotional 
manuscript, become metonyms of the public prestige an aristocratic pa- 
tron might accrue for those public works, but they are enjoyed in that 
miniature form as a private experience, an indulgence in a pleasurable 
piety not broadly available to the community. Pious humility in the patron- 
age of an art that reflects both a positive (in the form of sumptuous and 
elegant self-display) and a negative (in the form of a crowned skeleton) 
self-image is thus an ideological pose with two faces, one private, one pub- 
lic. But both faces look in a mirror. Just as the Living face the Dead, so too 
do aristocratic readers face their ancestors when they look at their devo- 
tional books. 

Representations of humility have that paradoxical effect in aristocratic 
art of making an ostentatious display of self-abasement, as with an image 
of Jean, Duke of Berry from the Belles Heures (Met. Museum of Art, Clois- 
ters Collection, MS 54.111, fol. 91) in which he kneels in humble prayer at an 
altar. The symbol of his power—the mace—emerges from behind a cur- 
tain, held by an attendant whose arm is all we see, suggesting that even in 
the midst of his act of Christian abjection, he continues to wield power 
through his anonymous, faceless functionaries.°” He retains his power 
even at the point at which he is represented as most humble, and thus 
potentially most vulnerable. Indeed, we might argue that the Three Living 
and Three Dead is appropriating that vulnerability, figured negatively in 
clerical iconography, as a tactic of legitimating the exercise of power.5® 
That such displays came to be tied to the Legend of the Three Living and 
Three Dead is no great surprise, as the image provides an aesthetic device 
through which to appropriate the clerical critique of power, signifying hu- 
mility, even as it facilitates the indulgence of representing the forms that 
power materially takes: the crown, but also the hunt, that typological sym- 
bol of aristocratic prestige.5? 


57 See Timothy Husband, The Art of Illumination: The Limbourg Brothers and the Belles 
Heures of Jen de France, Duc de Berry (New York, New Haven: The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Yale University Press, 2008), who notes the odd quality of the Duke’s portrait as a 
young man, commenting as well that it is “curious that the servant holding the curtain is 
also holding a large golden mace in his bare hand,” 148. 

58 Pierre Champion, Histoire Poetique du quinzieme siécle, vol. 27, Bibliotheque du XVe 
siecle (Paris: Champion, 1923), writes that “la pensée de la mort, d’une derniére demeure 
pompeuse hantait en ce temps-la l’esprit des princes et des riches bourgeois,” 176. 

59 Indeed, one unexplored aspect of the iconography of the Legend is the formal dif- 
ferences in representations of the hunt scene. Different axiological systems must be at work 
in representing the aristocrats on foot (typical of the English versions) or on horseback (the 
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The dense manner in which the Legend is woven into the patronage of 
Jean, Duke of Berry, exemplifies the complex ways in which the image-text 
could function to signify this ostentatious humility, mixing an aristocratic 
tendency toward valorizing lineage with an indulgence in aesthetic form 
that characterizes his mark on the cultural record. He is arguably the single 
most important patron of European art in the late medieval period. As 
Timothy Husband has observed, the Duke’s passion for art and luxury 
goods was understood to have its dark side, since contemporary accounts 
often stress the Duke's disengagement from politics. An image produced 
by the Mazarine Master depicts the Duke at the scene of Pierre Salmon 
presenting his dialogues to Charles VI. Rather than attending to the cere- 
mony, the Duke, identifiable by his black robe with gold swans, conspicu- 
ously turns his back on the presentation and admires the necklace of one 
of the courtiers, who pains himself to look toward the King and thus not 
reciprocate the Duke's brazen breach of protocol.®° While his lack of at- 
tention to politics and his obsession with luxury were distinctive elements 
of his public persona, his patronage of art clearly carried a political dimen- 
sion, tying him to a distinguished lineage made visible by examining the 
transmissions of the Legend in art commissioned by him and his family. 

This lineage of forms begins with the illustration of the Legend in a book 
commissioned by John’s mother, the Psalter and Hours of Bonne of Luxem- 
bourg (New York, Metropolitan Museum, Cloisters Collection, MS 69.86, 
fol. 320v-321; Fig. 5), an exquisite manuscript of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, likely produced by Jean le Noir, who was in turn influenced by the 
major early fourteenth century artist Jean Pucelle. The Three Living, on 
horseback, are perhaps modeled on the Camposanto fresco: their stylish 
manes and the interlocking heads of the three horses echo that Italian 


norm in the French versions). The difference between representing the dead on horseback 
or on foot alters the iconographic relationship between living and dead: elevated on horses, 
the aristocrats might either be understood as remaining in power, or, as is common in 
anti-martial imagery of the late medieval clergy, headed for a fall off their horse. 

60 The manuscript of the Dialogues is Bibliotheque Nationale de France MS Fr 23279, 
fol. 53, reproduced and discussed in Husband, Art of Illumination, 29-30. 

61 There is some ambiguity as to the identity of the hands in Bonne’s Psalter and Hours. 
Meiss, French Painting sees Pucelle’s hand in at least two of the finer miniatures, including 
the Legend: “it is hard to believe that anyone but Pucelle designed and painted the Three 
Quick and the Three Dead, with its shying, maniacal horses and open-mouthed, screeching, 
decayed bodies,” 20. I do not think the Dead are screeching, nor the horses maniacal, though 
I certainly endorse his sense of the accomplishment of the miniature. Husband, Art of 
Illumination, 23-25, ascribes them principally to Jean le Noir, who also later participated 
in the Duke of Berry’s Petites Heures. Continuity of artists among these patrons, parents 
and son, provided a key conduit for the Legend in the Duke’s commissions. 
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Figure 5: Three Living and Three Dead, Psalter and Hours of Bonne De Luxembourg, New 
York, Metropolitan Museum, Cloisters Collection, MS 69.86 (before 1349), fol. 320v-321. 


work, but crucially omit the hermit, who is such an important part of the 
Italian transmission of the Legend. Indeed, though it has slightly more 
visual context than the images of the Legends in De Lisle Psalter and Hours, 
Bonne’s image is similarly decontextualized in comparison with the Italian 
tradition: on the left-hand side, the horses munch on vaguely-drawn grass, 
while on the right the corpses, aligned in progressive decomposition from 
left to right (another Italian feature), stand in front of two open coffins that 
suggest a cemetery. The salient artistic feature of the framing of the en- 
counter is the background of the two images: for the living, a startling red 
backdrop offset with a blue triangular design and lighter, red-hue floral and 
avian motifs; and for the dead, a rich blue backdrop in textured hues into 
which are woven lighter, blue-hued avian and floral motifs. As with the De 
Lisle Psalter and Hours, the lush décor blends this stark morality into a 
larger pattern of sensory indulgence that affirms the patron's sense of taste. 
But this image has a further intensification of that affirmation. The red and 
blue backdrops artistically suggest that the living and dead occupy differ- 
ent temporal planes. But the other aesthetic purpose is to echo the arms 
of Bonne of Luxembourg (Luxembourg impaled with Valois), which appear 
in the margins of both pages in a chiasmatic re-ordering: the left and right 
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alternation of red and blue in the sky “mirrors” or doubles the shield, which 
has blue on the left and red on the right. These are aesthetic techniques 
that interconnect the image, which reflects on mortality, with the shield, 
which reflects a form of aristocratic immortality. The anxiety of death, in 
other words, is subsumed under the sign of aristocratic transcendence in 
the form of the heraldry that ties the book patron both backward to a lin- 
eage and forward to progeny, who bear the arms but also the commemora- 
tive responsibility for honoring their offspring. 

This form of self-display was not lost on Bonne’s son, Jean, the Duke of 
Berry, who was veritably obsessed with self-display.®? His close affiliation 
with a number of images of the Three Living and Three Dead suggests both 
a family heritage connecting him with his mother and a strong sense of the 
occasion that the Legend provided for advancing an ostentatious humility 
in his artistic commissions. Devotional patronage of manuscripts provided 
a conspicuous location for trumpeting a patron's piety, even while exercis- 
ing an aesthetic indulgence that simultaneously re-enforced a patron’s 
sense of social importance. Roger Wieck has recently demonstrated the 
important influence exerted on the Petites Heures (BNF MS Lat. 18014) by 
the Savoy Hours, which repeatedly depicts its patron, Blanche of Burgundy, 
Berry’s aunt, in pious poses linking her with sacred history in a manner 
that suggests the manuscript was a “vehicle of self-aggrandizement.”® If a 
certain “bibliophilic jealousy,” in Roger Wieck’s phrase, drove Berry to his 
early commissions, the Petites Heures suggest that the drive to self-aggran- 
dizement takes the form of aligning himself with his own direct lineage. 
The manuscript pays textual homage to both his father, Jean the Good, and 
his mother, Bonne of Luxembourg, in the form of didactic texts and prayers 
copied from their respective books. As Anne Kortwege puts it, “his first 
Book of Hours was framed by prayers that served as a memorial to his two 
parents.’64 Wishing to emulate his parents’ cultural prestige by no means 
obviates the sincerity of his emulation of their piety: the central practices 


62 As scholars have long noted, Jean did not shirk from occasions for the display of his 
power in his art, notoriously in the innovative re-design of the Calendar section of his Trés 
Riches Heures, which provided an opportunities to depict the Duke’s many castles in lush 
settings. 

63 Roger Wieck, “Bibliophilic Jealousy and the Manuscript Patronage of Jean, Duc de 
Berry,” in The Limbourg Brothers: Nijmegen Masters at the French Court, 1400-1416, ed. Rob 
Duckers and Pieter Roelofs (Nijmegen: Ludion, 2005), 124. 

64 Anne S. Kortwege, “The Form and Content of Jean de Berry's Books of Hours,” Ibid, 
ed. Rob Duckers and Pieter Roelofs (Nijgemen: Ludion, 2005), 140. 
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Figure 6: Three Living and Three Dead, Petites Heures of Jean, Duke of Berry. Bibliotheque 
Nationale de France MS lat. 18014 (ca. 1375), fol, 282. 


of aristocratic religion blend these two phenomena seamlessly,® and there 
is no reason to suspect that a similar commitment to reflection on death 
would not blend with Jean’s deep investment in beautiful aesthetic objects, 
a family heritage related integrally to his own sense of his dead ancestors. 

This memorial aspect is especially interesting in the case of the version 
of the Legend in the Petites Heures (fol. 282) [Fig. 6], which is one of the 
five didactic texts copied from Bonne’s Psalter and Hours.®® Both of the 
manuscripts transmit a short textual version of the legend, introduced as 
“ane moult merueilleuse et horrible exemplaire que I’en dit des iij vifs et 
des iij morts” (f. 320), with a preface that stresses the intent to check the 
pride of these “nobles hommes.’®” In its placement in a devotional manu- 
script, the verbo-visual form suggests the full assimilation of this lesson in 
humility by a reader who sees a “mirror” of his own social station: Jean’s 
nobility is challenged, but also validated. The visual context, meanwhile, 
echoes his mother’s Psalter and Hours: Jean le Noir, who worked on Bonne’s 


65 For a discussion of the Duke’s books in terms of his devotional practice, see Marga- 
ret M. Manion, “Art and Devotion: The Prayer-Books of Jean de Berry,” in Medieval Texts 
and Images: Studies of Manuscripts from the Middle Ages, ed. Margaret M. Manion and 
Bernard J. Muir (Chur, Switzerland: Harwood Academic Publishers / Craftsman House, 
1991). 

66 See Wieck, “Bibliophilic Jealousy,” 129, for a list of the other texts. 

67 This text is a conventional version that includes a brief preface followed by short 
monologues from each of the six figures. The text in BNF MS Lat.18014 uses “histoire” instead 
of “exemplaire” (f. 282). 
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manuscript, designed and decorated the mise-en-page of Berry’s Petites 
Heures, which reflects the red and blue backgrounds of his mother’s man- 
uscript and arms in a textual homage. The design is even included in the 
border décor with red and blue bands dividing the outer margin. It is also 
echoed in the miniature, produced by Pseudo-Jacquemart, in the two fore- 
grounded living figures, the left of whom wears a red robe, the right of 
whom wears blue. Indeed, Pseudo-Jacquemart has arranged his com- 
pressed composition, which includes both living and dead in a 1/3 page 
miniature, so that the third living figure is crowded into the margin, his 
robe blending into the background so as not to detract from the color de- 
sign. As Meiss has pointed out, Pseudo-Jacquemart takes the noble men 
off their horses, no doubt due to a constraint of space. He downplays the 
decomposition motif of Bonne’s image, though I think not out of “mental 
simplicity,”®* but out of an interest in humanizing the corpses, who have 
an uncanny resemblance to their living counterparts due to facial model- 
ing that does not appear in the skeletal, fleshless skulls of the Bonne image. 
This variation emphasizes the “mirror” effect of the image, as the corpses 
are not anonymous skeletons but have identifiable features. This aesthetic 
decision thus extends the experience of the uncanny outside the manu- 
script to its male patron, who can self-identify in the mirror of mortality 
operating between the stylish “nobles hommes’ and their mortal doubles. 
Both in its citational homage to the content of his mother’s book and in its 
artistic design, the image provides a visual link to Berry’s mother, whose 
arms echo in an aesthetic affirmation of his lineage, both as a “noble hom- 
me” who is able to confront his own mortality and as a patron of fine art. 
This prior patronage of a manuscript image of the Legend connected 
back to his mother provides salient context for a sculptural version of the 
Legend of the Three Living and Three Dead, commissioned by the Duke of 
Berry for the Church at the Cemetery of the Innocents in Paris and com- 
memorated by a poem inscribed on the monument and internally dated 
1408.°9 Now destroyed, the image along with its text were still extant in the 
seventeeth century when both Du Breul (Les Aniquitez de la ville de Paris, 
1612) and Godefroy (Annotations on the Histoire de Charles VI, 1648) com- 
mented on it, providing different accounts for its origin.”° De Breul ascribes 


68 Meiss (1967), pg. 187. 

69 DeBreul notes that a stone contained inscribed verses constituting a dialogue of the 
conventional type for the form; cited in LeRoux de Lincy, Paris et ses historiens aux XIVe et 
XVe siécles, 266. 

70 Both historians are quoted in their entirety in ibid, 265-67. The poetic text can also 
be found in Champion, Histoire Poetique. Glixelli, Cing Poémes, 41, also cites DuBreul’s 
account, which has seemed to most historians to be the more likely. 
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it to the Duke’s desire to be buried at Innocents, while Godefroy attributes 
it to the Duke’s memorial to his nephew, Louis d’Orleans, assassinated in 
1407 by partisans of Jean sans Peur (who was in turn killed in 1419 as retri- 
bution). Both accounts are likely wrong, as Berry had already begun work 
on his chapel at Bourges where he commissioned a tomb monument from 
Jean de Cambrai. One would assume that a monument to his nephew 
would include a direct reference to Louis in its accompanying poem, which 
is the only extant record of the commission and focuses insistently on the 
Duke, vaunting his cultural status: “trés puissant,/ En toutes vertus bien 
instruit, / Et prince en France florissant” (very powerful, well-instructed in 
all virtues, and prince in flourishing France). The poem importantly con- 
nects that cultural status to his knowledge of mortality: “Par humain cours 
lors cognoissant / Quiil convient toute creature...Mourir et tendre a pour- 
riture” (through the course of human affairs knowing then that it is fitting 
that all creation dies and leads to rot). This knowledge of mortality would 
be physically instantiated in the sculptural commission, depicting three 
aristocrats confronting their deaths. 

The specific date embedded in the poem (“En I’an mil quartre cent et 
huict,” or 1408) and these acts of public edification (both the sculpture and 
the poem) provide evidence of his larger agenda of using public art patron- 
age ostentatiously to display his humility. The Legend has moved, in other 
words, from his private books into a public space with a clear objective of 
re-enforcing his status as a powerful man. This well-known aristocratic 
patron is utilizing the form as a tool for legitimizing his power, symbolized 
here through his cultural authority. The two halves of that authority— 
power (“trés puissant”) and moral instruction (“En toutes vertus bien in- 
struit”)—are captured in dynamic contrast in the Legend itself, which, far 
from dissolving the symbolic importance of material power, presented an 
opportunity to re-enforce it. The three living, after all, do not lose their 
power, but learn a lesson in humility upon which they are obligated to act 
in the public sphere. In the hands of a patron like Jean, the form co-opts 
the critique of secular authority by representing the very foundation of 
aristocratic power in the self-awareness of mortality, which is then con- 
verted into an art form that has both a moral and aesthetic force in the 
public sphere. The sculptural form was another link in his chain of patron- 
age, which emphasizes his lineage: De Breul notes that on each of the four 
corners of the portal in which the sculpture was situated the arms of the 
dukes of Berry were painted. ”! The visibility of those arms, however, de- 


71 LeRoux de Lincy, Paris et ses historiens aux XIVe et XVe siécles, 266. 
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pends upon the form’s visual fascination, and as it happens we have a con- 
temporary witness who notes just that: in 1434 Gilbert de Metz described 
the Three Living and Three Dead sculpture as “engigneusement entailliés 
de pierre.’”? As Erik Inglis has recently noted, descriptors of late medieval 
art like “engin” draw attention to the respect contemporary witnesses had 
for a well-made work of art, for the power of its form to construct a beauti- 
ful regularity, even in cases like a funeral service or warfare, where we mod- 
erns would tend not to apply an aesthetic category.”3 What Gilbert is 
observing and praising is the ingenuity of the artist, and in this case that 
ingenuity is tied both to the shocking, and thereby compelling quality of 
the work’s depiction of the dead body, and the culturally affirming role of 
the patron in commissioning edifying public art. Drawing the attention of 
the crowds who circulated through the Cemetery of the Innocents through 
an object that is “engigneusement entailliés” furthers Jean’s public iden- 
tity by emphasizing the connection between his ancestral identity and his 
patronage of compelling aesthetic objects. The Duke's arms are attached 
here to a notable and visually engaging work of art. 

The Duke's arms appear throughout his commissions, and notably in 
other death-related “memorial” spaces, as in the Office of the Dead in the 
Grandes Heures (BNF Lat. MS g19, f. 106), where monks gather around a 
coffin to say a memorial mass, with the Duke’s swan and bear emblems 
threaded through the margins. Such images perform the memorialization 
of the patron in conjunction with their memorialization of the dead, and 
this mirror relationship between book patronage and memorial is echoed 
in the mise-en-page, where the four corners and the initial are occupied by 
clerical figures who also hold books open, echoing the monks inside the 
memorial image. Aristocratic patronage provided the opportunity to mul- 
tiply the occasions for self-promotion, but also for self-memorialization, 
and the sculptural Legend at the Cemetery of the Innocents connects 
Berry’s patronage deeply to his lineage, while the poem ends with the urge 
to memorialize the patron himself: “Prions pour le prince susdit / Et en- 
suivons son intendit” (we pray for the aforesaid prince, and we follow his 
intention). In this verbo-visual representation, Berry is thus not just hum- 
ble, but exemplarily humble, a model of confronting mortality and enfold- 
ing it into public forms of patronage that simultaneously redound to his 
spiritual, social, and political benefit. 


72 LeRoux de Lincy, Paris et ses historiens aux XIVe et XVe siécles, 192. 
73 Erik Inglis, Jean Fouquet and the Invention of France (2011), 63-5, 206-7. 
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Ever-cognizant of the Legend’s socio-political and aesthetic value, Ber- 
ry’s most famous commission, the Trés Riches Heures (Chantilly, Musée 
Condé, MS 65), illustrated by the Limbourg brothers in the 1410s, contains 
a third version of the Legend. This time, the image appears in a bas-de-page 
illustration of the Office of the Dead, beneath the page’s central miniature, 
which depicts the legendary funeral of Raymond Diocrés (fol. 86; Fig. 7). 
A famous teacher whose scholarly intensity distracted him from his spiri- 
tual growth, leading to his damnation, Raymond's story is told through the 
image of his corpse, which pokes out from its coffin and cries out a moral 
warning to the assembled clerics, whose fright is registered in their re- 
coil.“ Jean Colombe did the finish work, which is particularly evident in 
the heavy architectural forms of the principal miniature,”> but the under- 
drawing was executed by the Limbourg Brothers before their deaths, and 
the curious version of the Legend shows the distinctive character of their 
style. Rather than the confrontation with the dead, the image depicts the 
narrative conclusion, as the living depart, leaving by horseback at a gallop, 
as the horse in the foreground extends its forepaws beyond the frame of 
the image, its hind legs pressing forward. The image depicts a forceful for- 
ward motion, especially in comparison with the more static images that 
predominate in the iconographic convention of the form. The scene takes 
place in a cemetery, the central cross dividing both the picture-plane and 
the text above, extending the picture plane both up and back in space, 
where rolling foothills faintly recede, the foremost of which contains a 
castle that might be a sketch of one of the Duke’s properties.’6 The horse’s 
rider waves at the dead, who seem to follow on foot in an ambivalent ges- 
ture: is this jaunty disdain? A further sign of their deep delusion, an ironic 


74 The Diocrés narrative also appears in the Belles Heures (fols. 94, 94v, 95) in a multi- 
scene narrative that includes a second moment at the corpse’s interment. The image is part 
of a larger cycle telling the story of St. Bruno’s founding of the Carthusian Order. For com- 
mentary on the images, see Millard Meiss, et al, The Belles Heures of Jean, Duke of Berry (New 
York: George Braziller, 1974); and Husband, Art of Illumination, 154-57. 

7 The page includes a complex series of narrative medallions, as well, perhaps evidence 
of the involvement of the Bedford Workshop, which specialized in such marginal forms. 
See Patricia Stirnemann and Claudia Rabel, “The ‘Trés Riches Heures’ and two artists asso- 
ciated with the Bedford Workshop,” Burlington Magazine 147 (2005), 536, and Chapter 5 
and 6 of the present study. For the Bedford Master's participation in the Trés Riches Heures, 
see Catherine Reynolds, “The Workshop of the Master of the Duke of Bedford: Definitions 
and Identities,” in Patrons, Authors and Workshops: Books and Book Production in Paris 
around 1400, ed. Godfried Croenen and Peter Ainsworth, Synthema (Synthema).: 4 (Louvain, 
Belgium: Peeters, 2006). 

76 Compare to the Calendar image for August (fol. 8v), which depicts the hilltop castle 
at Estampes, with its substantial donjon. 
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self-indictment of the pleasure- and power-seeking aristocrat? Or is this a 
salute of common affinity, a grateful wave of gratitude for a lesson well- 
learned? The image produces an unusually rich narrative texture, perhaps 
most pointedly realized in the medallion to the right of the image, the di- 
rection the three garlanded youths are heading: a cluster of corpses crowd 
together, seven countable heads and torsos receding into an infinite host 
behind them. Whether the young men know it or not, they are rushing off 
to join that community of the dead.”” 

The Duke of Berry’s investment in this theme radiates further, however, 
as one of the most accomplished mural paintings of the Three Living and 
Three Dead at Ennezat [Fig. 2] was likely influenced by the artists associ- 
ated with the Duke of Berry. Ennezat, in the Puy-de-Dome region north of 
Clermont, is just a few kilometers east of Riom, where, beginning in the 
1395, the Duke built one of his two elaborate palace prayer chapels;”* from 
records we know they were all once decorated with mural paintings, and 
this work would have required the gathering of artists, perhaps many se- 
lected from Parisian ateliers, given the Duke’s expensive taste.”? The ac- 
complishment and vigor of the two mural paintings at Ennezat—one on 
the south wall of the Last Judgment paired with the north wall Legend— 
suggests an artist working with a high degree of refinement, perhaps one 
of the artists associated with other Berry commissions.®° Both images at 
Ennezat have specific patron inscriptions, as well, and both are secular 
canons (Stephanus Horelle for the Last Judgment, Robert Bassinhac for The 
Legend); both also use their patronage to promote their influence and fam- 
ily identity in ways resonant of Berry’s patronage.®! The Ennezat painting 
mirrors the Legend image in Berry’s Trés Riches Heures in its use of motion 


77 Tn the next major miniature in the Office of the Dead (fol. gov), Colombe acts on 
this menacing subtext of the irruption of the dead into human life in one of the more arrest- 
ing late medieval macabre images: an army of the dead, arrayed in columns, marching down 
upon a town. 

78 The other, more elaborate and designed to hold his tomb, was built at Bourges (now 
destroyed), beginning in 1392. See Meiss, French Painting, 38-9. The Riom chapel, a beauti- 
ful late Gothic structure, is still extant (though with new glass), attached to the Riom 
mairie. 

79 See Ibid, 36-37, on the remaining decorative fragments, including glass, sculpture, 
and decorative houseware dispersed among regional museums. 

80 M. Thibout, “Les peintures murales de l’eglise d’Ennezat,” Revue des arts IV (1952). 

81 Horelle adds a female figure, “his friend,” in his self-commemoration: “Hic jacet 
dominus Stephanus Horelle, canonicus et rector istius ecclesiae, et Audina Borella, amita 
ejus, et fecit fieri anno Domini MCCCC quinto.” Stéphane Gomism, Les “enfants prétres” 
des paroisses d’Auvergne, XVIe-XVIlle siécles (Clermont-Ferrand: Presses Universitaures 
Blaise-Pascal, 2006), 73-74, corrects the reading of the commission cited in Academie des 
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and its division of the visual field by a cross, which splits three aristocratic 
horsemen on the viewer's left from the three corpses on the viewer's right.82 
The context of the painting in a parish church,®? where lay believers would 
regularly encounter it, contributes to a broadened social meaning for the 
work when compared to the more restricted, single-image illustrations in 
manuscript versions of the legend intended primarily for an aristocratic 
audience. Robert de Bassinhac’s patronage inscription is embedded in one 
of the Church’s most cherished constructions of the channeling of piety 
into material patronage: Bassinhac claims to honor the Virgin Mary and to 
commemorate his dead relatives—his mother and father, his sisters and 
his brothers—on behalf of whom he prays.** In addition to the image of 
the Legend, Bassinhac also commissioned a patron image, which appears 
just beneath the cross that divides the living and dead, depicting ten figures 
kneeling before Mary, seated on a throne with the Christ-child, five men to 
Mary’s left, five women to her right. These figures are likely Bassinhac and 
his family members, though the visual juxtaposition with the Legend con- 
structs an iconography that functions independently of the patron's iden- 
tity. The humble community of faithful seeks Mary’s intercessory aid, set 
symbolically against the haughty young aristocrats above who are receiv- 
ing their comeuppance. The Mary mural provides the opportunity to dis- 
play the humility that the Legend is meant to educe from its viewer. 


sciences belles-lettres et arts de Clermont-Ferrand, Bulletin historique et scientifique de 
l’Auvergne (Clermont-Ferrand: Louis Bellet, 1897), 167-69. 

82 Comment on the murals at Ennezat is infrequent, though see Claude Boissé et al, 
La Danse Macabre de la Chaise-Dieu (Brioude: Editions Watel, 1977), 58-59, for a brief men- 
tion. More recently, in Vifs nous sommes, the brief encomium reads, “Cette peinture est 
remarquable par sa composition et la qualité de son execution,” 98, a judgment with which 
I entirely concur. 

83 The visual context of this painting is fascinating, as well, since the Legend is balanced 
by a south wall mural of the Last Judgment, in which Christ Enthroned replaces the Cross 
as the center of the visual field, which divides the elect, who ascend to the Holy City to 
Christ’s upper right, from the damned who descend to Christ’s lower left into a Hell Maw. 

84 “Anno Domini MCCCCXxX fecit fieri ha(n)c ystoria d Rob(er)t(us) de Bassin(h)ac 
hujus eccl(esi)e can(onicus) et Uriaci cur(i)atus ob rev(er)encia(m) ej(us) pat(ri)s mat(ri) 
s suoru(m) q(ue) fr(atru)m et sororu(m) rogate ut fideliu(m) a(n)i(m)e requiesca(n)t in 
pace. Ame(n).” My partial reconstruction from photos was filled in by the mural painting 
collective in Groupe de Recherches sur les peintures murales, Vifs nous sommes, 98. Anne 
Courtillé, Marie en Auvergne, Bourbonnais et Velay (Clermont-Ferrand: Editions de Bourée, 
1997), 105-6, briefly discusses this painting. Though we do not know of any relationship 
between Bassinhac and Berry, Courtillé does point out another regional mural dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary at Saint-Floret commissioned by Jehan de Bellenaves, Jean de Berry’s 
chamberlain. 
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The Ennezat Legend economically evokes several key symbolic opposi- 
tions seen in other versions, though rarely so effectively combined in one 
composition. A castle in the upper left corner is juxtaposed to a hermit’s 
cottage in the upper right, a subtle allusion to the Desert Fathers tradition 
that ironically inverts the locus of aristocratic prestige and power by replac- 
ing it with the spiritual humility of the ascetic. The living, though evident- 
ly a cohesive hunting troop coming into the encounter, are chaotically 
scattered after their encounter with the dead, their bodies and horses oc- 
cupying different visual planes that signify the break in the “bond”; while 
the dead hold hands in an elegant pose that oddly evokes a ceremonial 
dance not unlike some Dance of Death images. Unlike the clerical fictions 
of patronage rooted in the austere spirituality of the Desert Fathers, Mon- 
sieur Bassinhac’s gesture is closer to the Duke of Berry’s public piety. Of 
course, attaching a commemorative prayer to a quasi-permanent mural 
painting of such a compelling, and beautifully rendered, artistic theme 
suggests a farsighted and original vision of the personal commemorative 
function the work might play, which is not to diminish the evident piety 
on display. The inscription represents the kind of productive patronage 
that evolves from submission to the institutional Church, here represented 
via Mary through the specific institution of intercessory prayer. Every view- 
er who reads the inscription, “rogate ut fideliu(m) a(n)i(m)e requiesca(n) 
t in pace” (pray that the souls of the faithful may rest in peace) re-enacts 
Bassinhac’s memorial prayer for his relatives, advancing their spiritual 
state. Such is the power of form, especially when tied to the Church’s insti- 
tutional power of prayer: to compel aesthetic attention to the uncomfort- 
able truth of death, precisely in order to channel that anxiety through an 
institutional form that will give that prayer aesthetic and ethical attention, 
and therefore effective power. The image and inscription, though it draws 
on a clerical institutional self-conception as the privileged family of God, 
juxtaposed to aristocratic self-indulgence, nonetheless borrows from the 
system of aristocratic patronage an obsessive interest in memorial prayer 
for a powerful and wealthy man and the family arrayed around him. 
Though his piety may have driven him to this particular investment in the 
spiritual future of his soul, and the souls of his family, his wealth, power, 
and prestige both make that investment possible and shape the way the 
image is received. To pray on behalf of this family is implicitly to validate 
the spiritual economy of salvation that privileges clerically-sanctioned 
consumption of wealth asa vehicle for spiritual advance. The image attests, 
in other words, to the total appropriation of the didactic morality of the 
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Legend into a system of familial commemoration, whose power derives in 
this case from the fascination of aesthetic form, which converts the gaze 
of the viewer into an act of commemorative prayer. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


SPIRITUAL, ARTISTIC, AND POLITICAL ECONOMIES OF DEATH: 
AUDELAY’S THREE DEAD KINGS AND THE LANCASTRIAN 
CADAVER TOMB 


The previous chapter's focus on the value of the Legend of the Three Living 
and Three Dead as a vehicle for commemorative perpetuation establishes 
a rich context for a discussion of the Middle English poem, the Three Dead 
Kings, which provides unique English evidence of a poetic narrative of this 
central iconographic motif. A lively and imaginative exploration of the 
complex of concepts evoked by the Legend, the Middle English poem em- 
phasizes thematic elements that appear nowhere else in the verbal or vi- 
sual traditions of the Legend, with a particular emphasis on the importance 
of cultivating a better prayerful relationship between the living and the 
dead, mediated through artistic patronage, both literary and visual. The 
Three Dead Kings also provides a compelling literary analogue to the extant 
visual versions of the Legend that mediate the death anxiety of aristo- 
cratic patrons by converting confrontation with mortality into an aesthet- 
ic object that generates fascination and thus visual attention. The artistic 
object, whether verbal or visual, thus perpetuates an identity in the social 
sphere beyond the biological deaths of both the artists and the patrons that 
bring it to fruition. 

Three Dead Kings is directly implicated in the perpetuation of the iden- 
tities of both John Audelay, and his patron, Lord Richard Lestrange, whose 
chantry at Hauhmond Abbey, Shropshire, Audelay occupied as he com- 
piled his personal manuscript, Oxford Bodleian Library, MS Douce 302, in 
which Three Dead Kings is found. Recent criticism has emphasized the way 
in which Audelay’s manuscript serves as a vehicle for him to stage his own 
penitential drama, culminating in his death.! Susanna Fein has demon- 
strated that each of the four major divisions of the manuscript end with 
death discourse, with the final section serving as the dramatic coda, in 
which Audelay includes several texts on “last things” before his own Con- 


1 See Susanna Fein, “Good Ends in the Audelay Manuscript,” Yearbook of English 
Studies 33 (2003); and Robert Meyer-Lee, “The Vatic Penitent: John Audelay’s Self-Repre- 
senation,” in My Wyl and My Wrytyng: Essays on John the Blind Audelay, ed. Susanna Fein 
(Kalamazoo, MI: Medieval Institute Publications, 2009). 
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clusion, a four-stanza penitential departure from his text that directly fol- 
lows Three Dead Kings in manuscript, with only the Latin monitory poem 
Cur mundus militat sub vana gloria remaining.? The manuscript provides 
an explicit, and in some ways overdetermined, example of an artist crafting 
his own ars moriendi by using his manuscript as both an exemplary “good 
ende” performed for the reader, and a demonstrative claim of his owner- 
ship of the manuscript, which Robert Meyer-Lee has likened to the chant- 
ry in which he worked.? The manuscript commemorates Audelay, and thus 
contributes to his perpetuation, even as it does so under the sign of peni- 
tential humility. Much like Jean, Duke of Berry’s ostentatious humility, 
Audelay cannily connects his penitential death to an act of auto-commem- 
oration that insures his “survival,” if in name only. Indeed, the manuscript 
betrays an intense interest in perpetuating his name, which appears 18 
times, 16 of them in Middle English devotional poems, and twice in the 
manuscript’s final two stanzas. Indeed, a certain ambivalence marks Aude- 
lay’s manuscript, which, while stressing the humble example he presents 
of a penitential subject, nonetheless emphasizes Audelay’s confident and 
even self-aggrandizing style of self-presentation.+ 

Audelay’s gesture of penitential humility is anticipated in the manu- 
script by the confrontation with mortality in the Middle English Three 
Dead Kings, the last of the “imaginative” poetic texts in the manuscript and 
a dazzling display of poetic skill, which in itself ought to attune us to the 
potential for undiscovered complexity. The poem’s ostentatious form has 
attracted scholarly attention, but until recently the poem has been dis- 
cussed principally, and profitably, in terms of its relationship to other al- 
literative romances.® Though the poem is occasionally ascribed to 


2 Susanna Fein, “John Audelay and His Book,” Ibid, ed. Susanna Fein (Kalamazoo: 
Medieval Institute Publications, 2009), describes the four sections. She refers to this section 
as “Meditative Close,” and includes it in its entirety in her new edition of Audelay’s writing, 
Susanna Fein, Poems and Carols: Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Douce 302 (Kalamazoo: Medi- 
eval Institute Publications, 2009); Whiting had omitted the prose passages from Rolle and 
the Latin poem. 

3 Meyer-Lee, “The Vatic Penitent: John Audelay’s Self-Represenation,” 67-78. 

4 Recent critics who note a tension between humility and self-regard in Audelay’s 
writing include ibid, 65-66; Susan Powell, “John Audelay and John Mirk,” Ibid, ed. Susanna 
Fein (Kalamazoo, MI: Medieval Institute Publications, 2009), who notes a “peculiar com- 
bination of self-aggrandizement and self-effacement,” 96. 

5 For comments, both direct and indirect, on the quality of the poem, see: Angus 
McIntosh, “Some Notes on the Text of the Middle English Poem De tribus regibus mortuis,” 
Review of English Studies n.s. 28 (1977); Fein, “Life and Death,” 69-70, and “Good Ends in the 
Audelay Manuscript,” 107-8; Ad Putter, “The Language and Metre of Pater Noster and Three 
Dead Kings,” Review of English Studies 55 (2004); and Thorlac Turville-Petre, “Summer 
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Audelay, who composed other original poems in the alliterative style, the 
critical consensus has been against ascription, due mainly to the poem’s 
formal and dialectical affinities with poems of the alliterative revival of the 
fourteenth century. For the purposes of this study, however, that distinc- 
tion is unnecessary: whether he composed the poem or not, Audelay made 
the crucial decision to integrate the poem into his personal manuscript, 
effectively appropriating it for his own use in a manner quite consistent 
with medieval literary norms, not to mention commonplace in the con- 
struction of devotional discourse. Audelay was clearly invested in formal 
experimentation, both in his own writing and in the poems he appropri- 
ated into his manuscript, including Three Dead Kings and the versified 
devotional text that precedes it in manuscript, Paternoster, also in a 13-line 
stanza. 

Three Dead Kings stands out principally because of the gymnastic com- 
plexity of its form. It is a 143-line poem, consisting of four stanzas of nar- 
rative framework, and six stanzas of speech, with three allocated first to 
the Living Kings and then three to the Dead Kings, followed by a one- 
stanza epilogue. The poem is overstuffed with rhetorical and poetic effects. 
Written in a 13-line stanza (composed of eight four-stress lines with a-b 
alternating rhyme and five three-stress lines with a c-d-c-c-d pattern) that 
became a hallmark of the alliterative revival, this poet amplifies the diffi- 


Sunday,’ ‘De Tribus Regibus Mortuis,’ and ‘The Awntyrs off Arthure’: Three Poems in the 
Thirteen-line Stanza,” RES 25 (1974). Christine Chism’s excellent reading of the poem, 
Christine Chism, “Grave Misgivings in De Tribus Regibus Mortuis, The Awntyrs off Arthure, 
and Somer Sunday,” in Alliterative Revivals (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 2002), 
241-51, stresses the relationship of the alliterative style to the theme of engaging the past. 

6 As Fein, “Life and Death,” points out, “The consensus is that Audelay did not compose 
the poem, and, to judge from its ornate style, it was likely created earlier, in the fourteenth 
century,” 70. For the dissenting view, see Eric Stanley, “The Verse Forms of Jon the Blynde 
Awdelay,” in The Long Fifteenth Century: Essays for Douglas Gray, ed. Helen Cooper and 
Sally Mapstone (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 1997). Putter, “Language and Metre,” has 
recently re-enforced the case against Audelay’s authorship by demonstrating that it con- 
serves some older linguistic forms that the first scribe of Douce 302 normalizes and modern- 
izes in other poems preserved in the manuscript. By using the particularly restrictive scheme 
of the poem’s thirteen-line stanza as a fulcrum, Putter demonstrates “that the scribe has 
partially translated the poet’s original dialect into his own,” 501. Eric Stanley, on the other 
hand, has argued recently that the complexity of the form has led to numerous scribal 
misprisions, and that the dialectical variants are intended for a literary effect; see Eric 
Stanley, “The Alliterative Three Dead Kings in John Audelay’s MS Douce 302 “ in My Wyl 
and My Wrytyng (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute Publications, 2009), esp. 253-56. Audelay, 
who was born in Staffordshire in the late fourteenth century, may well have been exposed 
to the alliterative poetry flourishing then, and may have carried certain intentional archa- 
isms into his creation of the poem. 
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culty of the form by alliterative and rhyme patterns of extraordinary com- 
plexity. All stresses are alliterated, and all of the alternating rhymes are also 
pararhymes beginning with the same consonant or consonant cluster 
(bryght-broght-aryght-roght-syght-soght, etc). Turville-Petre, though un- 
impressed by the “overloaded” stanzas, nonetheless conceded that “the 
poem can claim to be the most ornate in the language.”” The poet was 
obviously invested in a demonstrative performance of his poetic skill, cre- 
ating a verbal artifact that stimulates an aesthetic fascination independent 
of its confrontation with mortality. 

But a central argument of this book is that the confrontation with mor- 
tality often generates this kind of deep investment in aesthetic form. In 
Three Dead Kings, that investment does not end with its formal complex- 
ity, though form provides a first means for the poet to break through the 
reductive didactic message of the Legend in its monitory versions in order 
to perform a more dramatic representation of the conflict between the 
living and the dead. Compared to the numerous “static” or undeveloped 
versions of the Legend, in both visual and verbal form, the Three Dead 
Kings is unique in several, interrelated ways: 1) its attempt to create a verbal 
narrative that incorporates a visual form into its fiction, referring in its 
conclusion to a “minster” on which the poem was inscribed, thus directly 
alluding to the tradition of mural paintings of the subject; 2) its use of a 
first-person narrator who observes the confrontation between the living 
and the dead; and 3) its insistent focus on intercessory prayer, rooted in the 
implication that the three dead are in Purgatory rather than Hell, the loca- 
tion of the dead in most French analogues. These features of the poem 
appealed to Audelay as devices to focalize his own strategies of perpetua- 
tion, tied to his role as a chantry priest. They specifically provided a model 
for the verbal appropriation of the visual resources of death art, which 
circulates as currency in a personal spiritual economy linked to the com- 
memorative masses Audelay performed as chantry priest. This chapter 
argues that the “Meditative Close” of Audelay’s manuscript provides a pow- 
erful illustration of the way death art converts aesthetic fascination (of the 
viewer, of the reader) into the spiritual currency of commemoration, mak- 
ing of mortality confrontation an art whose attraction generates its own 
economy of salvation. After a discussion of Audelay’s integration of the 
Three Dead Kings into his perpetuation strategy, I turn for a potent cul- 
tural analogue to the cadaver tomb, a favored mode of perpetuation of 


7 Turville-Petre, “Three Poems in the Thirteen-line Stanza,” 6. 
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identity among Lancastrians in the mid-fifteenth century. This analogous 
visual form illustrates the extent to which formal innovations in the arts of 
death can be incisively adapted to the local interests of patrons like John 
Baret, who seek an ongoing, posthumous affirmation of their social iden- 
tity through commissioning striking works of death art. These distinctive 
forms mediate the anxieties of the artists, poets, and patrons by offering a 
space in which to perform—that is, operate in and through a form—an 
identity that transcends death. They connect artistic forms, which generate 
fascination and attention, to cultural forms, which extend the boundaries 
of the self into the mediated socio-political world. The dead body thus 
stimulates anxiety even as the form seeks to affirm social identity. 


KRREK 


The bare plotline of the Three Dead Kings consists of the misadventures of 
a hunting party that pursues a chase through a thick wood, only to be en- 
closed by a dense, low, impenetrable fog (“a myst upo molde,” 29).® Indeed, 
in a matter of four lines their nice afternoon jaunt (“When thai weren of 
these wodys went at here wyn,.” 27) is interrupted by a fast-moving storm- 
system (“thai fondyn wyndys ful wete and wederys ful wanne,” 28) that 
divides the hunting party so that “each man lacked their fellowship and 
their company” (“Of al here men and here mete thai mystyn uche mon,” 
30). One of the Kings assesses their situation, noting that, even though they 
are “fully splendid kings that come of rich ancestry” (“thagh we be kyngis 
ful clene and comen of ryche kyn,” 33), they have no choice but to seek 
cover and hope the fog will roll out by morning, From out of the fog, they 
are accosted by three “schalkys,” a conventional alliterative term often used 
for warriors, but in this case punctuating a two-line alliterative concatena- 
tion in which the ghosts of the three dead Kings appear suddenly: “Schokyn 
out of a schawe thre schalkys at schew, / Schadows unshene were chapid 
to chow” (42-43). They are described as having “lost the lip and the liver 
since they were laid low” (“Hadyn lost the lyp and the lyver sethyn thai 
were layd lowe,” 45), a detail that quickly and efficiently conjures the par- 
tially-decomposed body often seen in visual images of the Legend (dis- 
cussed further below). The three living Kings give increasingly passionate 


8 Unless otherwise noted, all citations of poems from MS Douce 302 are from Susanna 
Fein’s new edition, Fein, Poems and Carols: Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Douce 302. This 
difficult poem has attracted copious linguistic commentary, which I only cite where directly 
relevant to my argument. I encourage the interested reader to consult Fein’s edition, which 
will in turn lead to the commentaries by McIntosh, Putter, Stanley, and Thurville-Petre. 
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speeches in which they are reduced to abject fear before this “selquoth 
syght” (68) and the three dead Kings give admonitory speeches in which 
they blame their counterparts for misrule, chastise their lifestyle choices, 
and hold themselves up as examples of the corruption—in this case, lit- 
eral—of power. 

The story is told through the voice of a narrator who is never explicitly 
identified, a fact that has mystified readers of the poem. Given the icono- 
graphic tradition discussed in the previous chapter, though, it is clear that 
this narrator is another guise of the clerical interpres, who tells the story 
for a specific didactic purpose, which emerges in this poetic narrative in 
direct and indirect comments to the audience (25-26, 29, 138-43). The final 
passage of the poem is especially important in marking off the narrator’s 
implication in the transmission of the story. The narrator tells us in the 
final stanza that the vision of the three Dead inspired the Kings to build a 
church, specifically one endowed for masses to be sung and to be a meeting 
place for rural parishioners: “A mynster thai made with masse / Fore me- 
tyng the men on the mosse” (139-40). The Three Dead Kings is the only 
verbal text to refer explicitly to this inspiration to build a church, although 
various structures do appear in some mural paintings of the Legend. They 
are usually hermitages, as in the Italian tradition, but also in the painting 
at Ennezat (see Fig. 2 in Chapter 3), where the hermitage in the upper 
right-hand corner offsets the castle in the upper-left hand corner. The the- 
matic and visual opposition of secular and religious place at Ennezat re- 
enforces the larger schematic division of living and dead by contrasting 
aristocratic nonchalance with clerical piety. But in the Three Dead Kings 
the poet has cleverly tied the Kings’ conversion with their desire to build 
a monument that will encode their patronage as a socially responsible act, 
which the poem then perpetuates by serving as the device for generating 
the commission, as in the Duke of Berry’s act of patronage, which radiated 
out into multiple forms. 

Since the poetic narrator renders the hunt in close, descriptive detail in 
the first 26 lines of the poem, the verbal text lays claim to something like 
an authentic first-hand experience, implying that the narrator was present 
during the hunt.9 There is no particular reason to believe, along with 
Turville-Petre,!© that the Kings could not be accompanied in their encoun- 


9 See Fein, “Life and Death,” 88. 

10 Turville-Petre, “Three Poems in the Thirteen-line Stanza,” writes “The hunt is seen 
through the eyes of a narrator who, strangely enough, disappears with the arrival of the 
three kings. The poet, influenced structurally by poems like ‘Sumer Sunday,’ introduces the 
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Figure 1: Mural painting of the Three Living and Three Dead. Wickhampton, St. Andrew, 
Norfolk, England (ca. 1360). 


ter. In the mural painting at Wickhampton [Fig. 1], the fading but distinct 
image depicts a dog-handler holding a leash for two dogs, and another 
Norfolk version of the Legend at Paston also has the remnants of a dog- 
handler. The image at Wickhampton obviously alludes to a hunting party, 
as well as offering an interesting link between the parties of the living and 
dead: the dog-handler and dogs, occupying the lower visual plane, in pur- 
suit of a rabbit who scampers to the edge of the image, move into the 
visual space of the dead from the space of the living, breaking the bound- 
ary of the tree that divides the horizontal plane. And of course the tradi- 
tional dog hunt is an intrinsically social act, requiring large groups of 
people. Though the text does stress the Kings’ separation from “men and 
mete,” the descriptive details and the first-person voice imply that the nar- 
rator is an observer and eventual recorder of the action. This framing might 
have been expected to lead, as in the Italian pictorial tradition, to an em- 
phasis on the clerical figure as a direct mediator of the experience on be- 
half of the living. But the poem never insists on that perspective, and the 
narrator does not intervene as a moral mediator, unlike, for example, sev- 
eral French narrative versions of the Legend that are framed by overt mor- 
alizations.!? The narrator's presence, rather, is implicitly coded through his 


figure of the narrator at the beginning of the poem, overlooking the fact that he can hardly 
accompany the kings to their meeting with the Dead,” 9. 

1 The rabbits appear elsewhere, as at Seething and Raunds. 

12 See, especially, Poem V in Glixelli, Cing Poémes, with its 70-line moralizing introduc- 
tion. 
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rendering of the scene, but it does not perform an obtrusive didactic inter- 
vention. 

The Middle English narrative thus performs a more nuanced version of 
ideological engagement than the doggedly polemical Italian versions. In- 
stead of undermining the symbolic authority of the monarchy directly, the 
Middle English poem paints a more idyllic scenario, especially through the 
details of the hunt, which, on the evidence of other fourteenth century 
texts like Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and Somer Sunday, was a par- 
ticular fetish of aristocratic readers, who never tired of seeing the world of 
their power and prestige reflected back to them in aesthetic form, even if 
that was coupled with critique.!* The metrical complexity of the poem, and 
its relation to the alliterative tradition, are socio-aesthetic markers, which 
would evoke fora Middle English reader/hearer a distinctive tradition link- 
ing alliterative poetry to the hunt, but also linking those literary hunts with 
moral polemics. The poem’s formal complexity led Rosemary Woolf to 
remark that “the grim simplicity of the warning almost vanishes in the 
knotted ornateness of metre and style,”!> but this claim reverses the poem’s 
aesthetic goals. The ornateness of the style allows the poet to engage an 
otherwise rhetorically dead trope by generically mixing it with the heroic 
context of the alliterative romance.'® The poet’s choice, not simply of a 
given “meter,” but of a particularly complicated intensification of normal 
alliterative expectations, is a performance that exceeds the norm, and thus 
quite self-consciously draws attention to itself as decorative—as hyperme- 
diating—in ways quite similar to artistic “excess” in the visual arts. An 
image of the Legend need not be sumptuously illustrated, as evidenced by 
the contrast between plain images of the Legend in didactic manuscripts 
and the ornate richness of Legend images in Books of Hours like those 
discussed in the previous chapter. Aesthetic attraction and display in these 
cases bid for the attention of the beholder/listener, which in turn triggers 
the reader's deeper investment in the text. The verbal text mediates the 


13 This more supple narrative structure and voice lead Tristram, Figures of Life and 
Death, 165, to comment, “Unlike its French forebears, the meaning of this poem cannot be 
expressed in didactic platitudes.” 

4 Turville-Petre, “Three Poems in the Thirteen-line Stanza,” is particularly interested 
in the correlation between this distinctive metrical form, the 13-line stanza, and the fram- 
ing motif of the hunt. 

15 For her concise and useful discussion of the poem as a whole, see Woolf, English 
Religious Lyric, 347. 

16 See Chism, “Grave Misgivings,” who stresses the kings’ “energetic delight in domi- 
nance,” which “lasts only one stanza,” 246. On my reading, the stanza does not articulate a 
narrative “duration,” but produces a formal register of a socio-aesthetic experience for the 
reader, which is then applied to this new matter. 
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reader’s emotional engagement, but also the reader's social and literary 
expectations, which trigger dynamic reflection on the inter-relationship 
among political, institutional, devotional, and aesthetic forms. 

Aesthetic absorption developed for devotional purposes by no means 
obviates either the political or moral engagements of the poem. Certainly 
the Three Dead Kings does not miss its opportunities for social critique, as 
when the narrator points to the kings’ desire to appropriate all the lands 
in the area (“These wodis and these wastis thai waltyn al to welde,” 21). The 
first dead King also points out that the kings have abused their power by 
beating those who do not do their bidding (“Those that bene not at your 
bone ye beton and byndon,” 96), noting in a pun on “beating” and “repen- 
tance” that they will get their own kind of “binding” unless they repent 
(‘Bot yef ye betun that burst, in bale be ye bondon,” 97). Indeed, large 
chunks of the speeches of the three dead Kings are conventional com- 
plaints against misrule found in political poetry of the fourteenth century, 
a discourse particularly focused on the question of “lordship” and the lim- 
its placed on the authority of the king, who must develop an ethics of 
self-regulation if he is to be granted increased political autonomy. The text 
is, in other words, quite explicitly concerned with politics, and not simply 
didactic morality. This poem builds into its narrative architecture the no- 
tion that aristocratic redemption is performed by specific acts of noblesse 
that tap into the roots of a crucial feature of late medieval aristocratic rul- 
ing ideology, at least as constructed by the Church: to become a Church 
patron, to serve the community of Christians who need a place of worship, 
and to commission edifying art. If aristocratic support of macabre art rep- 
resents an attempted appropriation of clerical power, Three Dead Kings 
offers a different imaginative fiction of patronage, representing a deferen- 
tial aristocracy serving the needs of the Church through public devotional 
art. 

The encounter with the dead Kings, meanwhile, offers an illustrative 
example of the lineage fiction being deployed to create an anxiety in the 
living Kings that the poem converts into socially, and economically, pro- 
ductive behavior. The first living King immediately recognizes the dead 
Kings as ancestors when the poet notes that “the furst kyng he had care, 
his hert ovrcast / Fore he knew the cros of the cloth that covered the cyst 
[bodily chest]” (53-54). The heraldic insignia on the sheet placed over the 
coffin, which Chism calls a “posthumous heraldry,”!” now attires the dead 


1” Christine Chism, Alliterative Revivals (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 
2002), 247. 
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king’s body in a kind of ironic parody of an armorial shield. Michael Ca- 
mille has noted how important the symbology of the coffin covering was 
in funeral services, where the wealth of the deceased could generate affect 
through aesthetic artifice. Aristocrats often refer in their wills to the pan- 
num, made of taffeta, used to decorate the coffins of the wealthy, and the 
color and sheen of those covers is a key aesthetic device in illustrations of 
the Office of the Dead.!8 In the Middle English poem, the dead King’s 
individuality as a living body has been eradicated by decomposition, as he 
is subsumed into the sign of wealth and power that replaces him; this post- 
humous state ironizes the attempt to use domestic heraldry as a device to 
cultivate a connection with the dead in manuscripts like the De Lisle Hours 
and Psalter discussed in the previous chapter. But the uncomfortable rec- 
ognition of the insignia dramatizes the encounter between living and dead 
as a conflict over the value and meaning of that insignia as an inheritance, 
as a commodity transmitted to the living in the form of a surplus that must 
be repaid to the ancestral dead in the form of prayer. The first living King 
does not directly address the dead Kings, but rather his fellow Kings, to 
whom he exposes his fear of the “gostis ful grym that gare me be gryst” (58). 
The sequence of speeches of the living kings then progresses from most 
rational to most terrified, as the third King, who is “hindmost,’ is described 
as having a shock to his heart as cold as the one experienced by cattle be- 
fore being slaughtered by the knife (“soche a carful knyl to his hert coldis 
/ So doth the knyf ore the kye that the knoc kelddus,” 81-82), pulling the 
reader deeply into the physical experience of his fear.!9 The third King is 
animalized by his fear,2° reverting to a primal emotion that leads him to 
think the dead are demons or devils (83, 90). He is so paralyzed with fear 
that his shock leads to a misrecognition that functions like a willful sup- 


18 Michael Camille, Master of Death, 181-4, on the luxurious depiction of funerals in 
the art of Pierre Remiet. 

19 Fein, Poems and Carols: Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Douce 302, 328-29, makes the 
case in her new edition for this alternative to the more standard account of the image as 
being “as cold as a knife or a key scraping a knuckle.” The passage re-enforces the praise 
offered by Chism, Alliterative Revivals, of the success of the poem in distinction from other 
didactic poems on death, namely the “figural fluency with which it elaborates metaphors 
of corporeality and disintegration. The poem teems with the dissociative bodily sensations 
of fear,” 250. 

20 Fein has noted the progressive decline in dominance of humans over the animal 
world as one of the fascinating features of the way Three Dead Kings frames the encounter 
with the dead, citing this line as the culmination; see Susanna Fein, “The Early Thirteen-Line 
Stanza: Style and Metrics Reconsidered,” Parergon 18 (2000): 118; Fein, Poems and Carols: 
Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Douce 302, nt. to line 81-2. 
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pression. He thinks that he has met the “bad dead,” but that fear hides the 
real anxiety the text is at pains to articulate: that the kings have violated 
the Law of the Father by failing in their responsibility to honor the “good 
dead,” and they are in mortal danger because of it. 

The first dead King hastens to clarify that they are “no fyndus” (92), but 
rather “your earthly fathers, who have fairly provided for you” (“your faders 
of fold that fayre youe have fondon,” 93). He lays out the extent of the 
power they have bequeathed, making specific reference to the boundaries 
of their authority (“Loron into Londen,” suspiciously alliterative),21 and 
thus reminding the living Kings that they have, in fact, inherited their pow- 
er.2? A tantalizing fragment from the mural painting at Ditchingham (now 
destroyed) suggests that this theme of inheritance might have been incor- 
porated into the Legend there: above the third king, the phrase “my ares” 
(heirs) once appeared, before it (all too appropriately) fell victim to water 
exposure and evaporated. Interestingly, the three kings at Ditchingham 
were not arrayed as hunters, but fitted out with their emblems of secular 
authority (the first and second held scepters) and military power (the third 
king held a battle-axe).2* An encounter with the good dead ought to be an 
occasion of gratitude, a reminder of the transmission of power through 
heirs who substantiate that power by living up to the expectations of their 
ancestors. 

But the first dead King ends his speech with a searing indictment that 
suggests why the living might be paralyzed with a guilty fear: “We have 
made you masters wrongly, [you] who will not commemorate us with a 
mass” (Bot we have made youe mastyrs amys / That now nyl not mynn us 
with a mas,” 103-4). The lines simultaneously draw attention to the impor- 
tance of aristocratic commemorative practice, while suggesting that failure 


21 See, however, Stanley, “Alliterative Three Dead Kings,” nt. 85, for a discussion of 
historical references to Lorne. 

22 The use of the language of inheritance is an interesting recurrent rhetorical feature 
in memorial sermons, for somewhat obvious reasons; D’Avray, Death and the Prince: Memo- 
rial Preaching before 1350, 161-63. As he points out, such sermons, though composed origi- 
nally for the general commemoration of All Souls’ Day, could be redeployed in specific 
memorial sermons, usually, of course, for powerful aristocratic families for whom phrases 
like “meliorem hereditatem’” would have sharper point. 

23 See Ann E. Nichols, The Early Art of Norfolk: A Subject List of Extant and Lost Art 
(Kalamazoo, MI: Medieval Institute Publications, 2002), 260. 

24 See the description in Williams, “Mural Paintings,” 39, #8. The Ditchingham mural 
may reflect cross-influence from the Vado Mori tradition discussed in Chapter 1, and it 
certainly re-directs attention from the narrative arc of the Legend to a more static, didactic 
model. 
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to perform those rites is a sign of lineal debasement.”° This intense expres- 
sion by the dead Kings of a desire for sympathetic contact mitigates dra- 
matically the initial scene of encounter with the corpses. They become not 
aggressors who disrupt, but victims of a corrupt power that has lost its 
positive, productive relationship to the dead, who languish if they are not 
honored with prayer. As victims, the dead return in the narrative as em- 
blems of guilt, and thus represent the subtle blending of monarchical 
theories of dominion with Church ideologies of prayer. I do not think the 
poem rewrites the aristocratic desire for dominion as expressed through 
hunting the wilds, as Christine Chism argues, as much as it suggests that a 
failure to consolidate one’s power through proper attention to the lineal 
past makes one’s dominion vulnerable. According to Church ideology, after 
all, the way to contain the unruly dead is to aid in their transformation from 
bodies suspended in the interregnum of Purgatory to blissful souls in Heav- 
en. At that task, the living Kings have conspicuously failed. 

The Middle English poem stands alone in the tradition of verbal narra- 
tives of the Legend in stressing this theme of the purgatorial status of the 
dead. The calls by the offended dead for proper masses to be said on their 
behalf express their desire for the specific benefit of post-mortem prayer, 
a theme that resonates throughout Audelay’s manuscript, which contains 
several references to the importance of praying for souls in Purgatory.*6 
This contrasts with the French analogues where the dead either clearly 
refer to their suffering in Hell, where they are beyond redemption, or stress 
the need for a pentitential conversion of the living, a message that implies 
the dead are beyond hope but desire to reform the living.?” The one excep- 
tion among the five French analogues appears in the version by Baudouin 
de Condé, where the third dead King ends his speech by asking the living 
to pray for them, to say an intercessory “paternoster” to “our Father” (“Pri- 
iés pour nous au Patre nostre, / S’en dites une patrenostre,” 159-60). Baud- 
ouin was a minstrel at the court of Marguerite, the countess of Flanders 
(1244-1280), and, in addition to the Legend, he wrote a series of satirical, 
moralizing poems for the court. Such court patronage is revealing, as it 
suggests that, as discussed in the previous chapter, aristocratic patrons 
sought in their versions of the Legend some form of affirmation, which 


25 For a similar reading, see Chism, Alliterative Revivals, 249. 

26 See Matsuda, Death and Purgatory, 167-72. 

27 For the French analogues, see the poems in Glixelli, Cing Poémes. For more detail 
on the state of the dead in the afterlife in these French analogues, see Ashby Kinch, “Image, 
Ideology, and Form: The Middle English Three Dead Kings in its Iconographic Context,” 
Chaucer Review 43, no. 1 (2008): 70-71. 
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appears in the form of the commemorative prayer so central to the aristo- 
cratic household. 

With its finely-crafted poetry and its focus on the uncanny and uncom- 
fortable rapprochement between living and dead Kings, Three Dead Kings 
suggests a clerical writer finely attuned to the way to strike at the aristo- 
cratic ego via the aristocratic superego in the form of the offended fathers, 
who return to haunt them for their failure to live up to the ideals of rule. 
The narrative relates an uncanny experience that actualizes the etymo- 
logical meaning “unhomely,” which Vance Smith has applied to what he 
calls the medieval “household imaginary”: the medieval household was 
filled with the dead, who were integrated into the daily rituals of prayer.?® 
Michel Lauwers describes these practices of systematic prayer for the dead 
as “commemoraison,” a neologism that combines the activities of prayer 
(oraison) and commemoration.”9 On the hunt that forms, with the house- 
hold, the twin pole of aristocratic identity, the Kings encounter the Angry 
Fathers who themselves are feeling “unhomely,” that is, not properly com- 
memorated. In the midst of a sophisticated reflection on its artistic condi- 
tions of creation, the poem is also doing powerful ideological work. The 
third dead King is complaining, fundamentally, about the ways in which 
the living Kings have abrogated a central ritual of inheritance that operates 
under the ideology of lineage maintenance. To assume the power be- 
queathed by the dead father, the living assume the surplus created by 
death, which, in the economy of late medieval aristocratic ideology, neces- 
sitates an exchange in the form of practices of memorialization, including, 
most importantly, memorial prayer. A mediated exchange with the dead 
lies at the heart of the penitential system of the late middle ages. Consump- 
tion (of land rents, of the benefits of power accrued through inheritance) 
participates in a circumscribed economy that the text converts into patron- 
age: the act of commission at the poem’s end rights the balance of excess 
consumption in a kind of guilt payment. The poem indulges in the spe- 
cific ideological fantasy that the confrontation with death does not mere- 
ly precipitate a generalized moral and ethical conversion—the didactic 
meaning so often referred to—but offers a sociologically specific account 
of the conversion of constructed forms of guilt into acts of consumption 
laden with socio-symbolic meaning. Part of that excess is, of course, orna- 
mental excess, which in visual art includes the expensive materials out of 


28 Smith, Arts of Possession, 44-47. 
29 Lauwers, La Mémoire des ancétres, le souci des morts: morts, rites et société au moyen 
age (Diocese de Liége, xi-xiii siécles). 
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which aesthetic attention is forged; but in literature the surplus is consti- 
tuted by poetic form, the fundamental condition of which is time. 

Richard Lestrange (d. 1449) made precisely such an investment in both 
time and materials when he committed in 1424 to build a chantry chapel 
at Haughmond Abbey in Shropshire, where he installed John Audelay, who 
describes himself as “furst priest to the Lord Strange” (v. 49).3° The work 
of the chantry priest is rooted in a system of surrogate prayers by which 
the patron authorizes prayers to be said on his behalf for his ancestors and, 
after his own death, for him. This pious investment in his lineal past and 
his own spiritual future exemplifies the right relation with the Church, 
which mediates this prayer in a spiritual economy in which the fruits of 
secular power are invested for the spiritual benefit of the ancestors. This 
spiritual investment has a personal dimension for both the patron and the 
chantry priest: saying those daily prayers provides a spiritual benefit to the 
priest, as well as the dead, while committing to those prayers provides for 
the patron a down payment on his own status in the afterlife, insuring an 
ongoing spiritual benefit for himself. As Michael Bennett’s scholarship has 
stressed, both Lestrange and Audelay had personal reasons to be con- 
cerned for their spiritual afterlives, as they were involved in one of the most 
notorious acts of public violence in early fifteenth century London: the 
attack at St. Dunstan’s church in London by Lord Lestrange and his men 
on John Trussell and his entourage, resulting in the death of a parishioner 
on Easter Sunday, April 1, 1417.3! Though the cause of the conflict is ob- 
scure, relating perhaps to a disagreement over a business deal—and per- 
haps also to tensions concerning social priority in the church itself—the 
fall-out from the incident was severe for Lestrange, both socially and eco- 
nomically. 3? On May 1st, he and the Lady Lestrange were forced to walk 
barefoot from St. Paul’s, where he submitted for judgment, to St. Dunstan’s, 
where the church had been reconsecrated after the violence that occurred 
there. Lestrange also had to pay restitution of 1,000 marks. 


30 See the Conclusion in Fein, Poems and Carols: Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Douce 
302, 225, V. 49. 

31 For a brief account of the incident, see Bennett, “John Audelay: Life Records and 
Heaven’s Ladder,” 33-7. The earlier article in which he unearthed evidence of the affray in 
St. Dunstan’s is Michael J. Bennett, “John Audley: Some New Evidence on His Life and Work,” 
Chaucer Review 16 (1982). 

32. The use of the phrase “lewyd hegge knight” in Lestrange’s approach to Trussell invites 
suspicion that the fight emerged from class conflicts, though Bennett, 51 nt. 39, speculates 
on a possible parallel with the term “hegge priests” applied to Lollards. 

33 Bennett, “John Audelay: Life Records and Heaven’s Ladder,” 35-6. 
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Bennett considers the chantry chapel in Shropshire to be a continuing 
expiation of that bad deed, and this conjunction of malfeasance and pa- 
tronage provides a fascinating analogue with Three Dead Kings, which 
specifically focuses on the abuse of power as a key aspect of the Kings’ need 
for redemption. Both the first and the second dead Kings’ monologues 
stress the abuse of power, with the former emphasizing judicial abuse, and 
the latter abuse of those in his own estate. The second account is framed 
as a “mirror” for the Kings, who are urged to see this specific abuse in their 
own actions, beginning with a pun on “myrthus” and “morthis” that alludes 
to purgatorial suffering: in the afterlife, his “myrthus bene mene’ (joys are 
small) precisely because of “morthis thai were myne’” (120-1; crimes that 
were mine). He specifically took pleasure in abusing his tenants (“Methoght 
hit a hede hence at husbondus to hene,” 122), and he was thus “hatyd with 
heme [villagers] and with hyne [household servants]” (123). The alliterative 
cluster of these specific figures from the world of the feudal estate—hos- 
bondes, heme, and hyne—efficiently evokes the kind of “normative” abuse 
of which any lord might be guilty. But it also pointedly refers to the spe- 
cific impact of aristocratic malfeasance on real social actors—the parish- 
ioner who died at St. Dunstan’s, for example—and thus suggests a need for 
political reform based on spiritual principles, a notion that appears explic- 
itly in the poem’s final stanza. 

The return to narrative voice at poem’s end is marked by the disappear- 
ance of the dead and the Kings’ agreement on the “right way” to return 
home (“Thai redyn on the ryght way,” 133), a phrase that clearly evokes both 
the earthly and the spiritual “ryght way.” The poem punctuates this mo- 
ment of emerging spiritual growth by the image of the sun rising, a symbol 
of hope that also temporally marks the movement from the nighttime 
encounter, a conventional time for spiritual wrangling, to the day: “The red 
rowys of the day the rynkkys kouthyn rade” (134). The text rapidly encap- 
sulates the lesson by stressing that they no longer abused their power, a 
decision directly related to their “kinder hearts”: “Holde thai never the pres 
be hew ne be hyde, / Bot ay the hendyr hert after thai hade; / And thai that 
weryn at myschip thai mend ham that myde” (135-7: they never acted op- 
pressively regarding land or servants, but they always had kinder hearts, 
and they who were in sin were mindful of that ultimate reward).34 The poet 


34 T am adopting the reading in Fein, Poems and Carols: Oxford, Bodleian Library MS 
Douce 302, 33, 33, which emends manuscript “tyde” to “myde,” which both maintains the 
alliterative pattern and stresses the clear rhetoric of conversion in this passage: from night 
to day, from oppression to kindness, from mischief to salvation. 
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recycles the key terms describing social relations—‘“hew” and “hyde’—as 
a means of indicating that this conversion of interior states has a real-world 
corollary in more fluid socio-political relations. In this new state of mind, 
which compels them to seek outward redress of their inner flaws, they are 
inspired to commission the “mynster” (“And throgh the mercé of God a 
mynster thai made,” 138), which is marked as a form of patronage with a 
commemorative aspect in the “mass,” but also with a public benefit: “A 
mynster thai made with masse, / Fore metyng the men on the mosse” (139— 
140). The Church they commission emerges as the ideological fantasy of 
an aristocratic guilt ledger: induced by the use of excessive force in the 
form of bad lordship, but converted into an effective investment in the 
spiritual economy of the community. The poem provides an imaginative 
affirmation of precisely the kind of gesture of public patronage that 
Lestrange himself conducted in building his chantry chapel. 

If Audelay, like Lestrange, was looking for a place to invest in his spiri- 
tual benefit, he found it in his manuscript, which ends, as noted before, 
with the Latin poem Cur mundus militat sub vana gloria, followed by a 
four-stanza conclusion written, like Three Dead Kings, in 13-line stanzas 
that stage his acceptance of his impending death. Cur mundus usefully 
glosses Three Dead Kings by offering a didactic expansion on one of the 
sub-themes of the poem—the emptiness of worldly power—though of 
course it leaves off the reform of that power that is such an important as- 
pect of the Middle English poem’s social meaning. Indeed, the Latin poem 
serves as an important didactic bridge to the narrowing of concerns toward 
Audelay’s specific departure from the world, as his Conclusion begins with 
a Latin tag from 1 Corinthians 3:19, “Sapiencia huius mundi stulticia est apud 
Deum’ (For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God). As Robert 
Meyer-Lee has pointed out, the Conclusion begins with a heavy anaphoric 
deictic—“Here may ye here now hwat ye be. / Here may ye cnow hwat ys 
this worlde. / Here may ye boothe here and se” (1-3)—that insists on the 
exemplary value of the manuscript as a model for despising the world, as 
well as a gloss on Three Dead Kings.*° The two phenomena are closely 
related in terms of the strategy Audelay constructs for his own commemo- 
rative act, which is rooted in the manuscript that he ties to a specific place, 
evoking a traditional curse on anybody who would maim the book (40-3), 
but more importantly, urging that “No man this book he take away” (40). 
He encourages copying the text as part of inducing prayer for him, a tradi- 


35 Meyer-Lee, “The Vatic Penitent: John Audelay’s Self-Represenation,” 68. 
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tional authorial gesture in devotional writing used to perpetuate the au- 
thor’s identity and accrue spiritual benefit through reproduction of the 
text: “Yef ye wil have any copi, / Askus leeve and ye shul have, / To pray for 
hym specialy / That hyt made your soules to save,/ Jon the Blynde Awdelay” 
(44-8). The desire to copy the manuscript is rooted in an anticipated read- 
erly attachment to its contents, the complex and engaging poems that 
stimulate and sustain attention. Audelay immediately converts that atten- 
tion into spiritual benefit, insisting on the relationship between copying 
the text and praying for the author in his name, which he then attaches 
directly to his identity: “the furst prest to the Lord Stange he was / Of thys 
chauntré, here in this place” (49-50). As with the use of deixis in Hoccleve, 
Audelay locates the reader in a present, shared context that comes to have 
devotional implications for the reciprocity between poet and reader. The 
anaphoric “here” of the Conclusion also has a resonant meaning beyond 
the pages of the manuscript itself to the chantry (“here in this place”) 
where he staked a certain claim to a perpetuation of identity connected 
with his patron. As mediator of relations between his patron and the dead, 
as well as between the reader and the poem, Audelay places himself opti- 
mally to benefit spiritually by the perpetuation of his text, which through 
reading and copying can be replicated beyond its limited first instance; and 
by the perpetuation of the chapel, which was conceived as a machine for 
perpetuating identity. 

This same gambit is at work in Three Dead Kings itself, which constructs 
a complex appropriation of the visual into a verbo-visual narrative that is 
similarly connected to a specific space, the “mynster” where, the poem 
writes, “on the woghe wrytyn this was’ (141; my italics). These lines long ago 
stimulated Storck to seek out the original mural painting on which the 
poem might have been written,*° but that was a vain quest from the out- 
set. Though clearly text was central to many of the mural designs based on 
the surviving evidence, nonetheless complete verbo-visual versions of the 
Legend are exceedingly rare, even in France where they are better pre- 
served. Indeed, the closest to a complete version of the verbo-visual form 
occurs at Ennezat (discussed in Chapter 3), where the text was designed 
asa set of simple monologues in quatrains (AA-BB), aligned across the base 
of the image.3” Extant manuscript versions like the De Lisle Psalter, dis- 


36 Storck, “Aspects of Death in English Art and Poetry,” 249-56, which was the root of 
later, fuller studies such as Williams, “Mural Paintings.” 

387 For a transcription of the extant fragments, see Groupe de Recherches sur les pein- 
tures murales, Vifs nous sommes, 96-8. 
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cussed in the previous chapter, contain simple monologues, as well, but 
the mural evidence from England suggests that the preference was for 
simple, single-line scrolls that ran vertically across the heads (as at Belton, 
now illegible, or Heydon), [Fig. 2a], or in horizontal form between the dead 
(as at Wensley).°° Fragments of text here and there suggest some writing 
was common, but an elaborate stanza-form such as the Three Dead Kings 
is wholly unsuitable to the function of such images in a parish church. 
Audelay, whose name likely derives from the village of Audley in Stafford- 
shire, may well have known the mural at Alton (St. Peter, Staffordshire), 
parts of which are still extant, to the east of his home village in Stafford- 
shire. But such images were likely much more widely dispersed than their 
present survival would indicate, and Audelay might have encountered the 
theme in any number of parish churches or manuscripts. 

The final lines of the poem, however, have a clear thematic importance 
to this particular poet’s sense of the cultural function of the Legend, and 
he has deftly enfolded the visual context into the architecture of the poem. 
A remarkably complex set of ideas is encoded in the seemingly specific 
deictic “thys.” As Eric Stanley has pointed out, “thys” could refer to: the 
founding story of the Church in general; the poem recording the specific 
event; or even the next line, which could be a simple monitory tag for a 
mural painting.°? But the word “wrytyn’” is most intriguing, as it seems to 
encompass both the visual and the verbal components, suggesting, in fact, 
that the former could be assimilated to the latter. That assimilation of the 
visual to the verbal is precisely what the Middle English poem attempts to 
do. I agree with Fein that the “poet comprehended well the raw power by 
which the visual icon coerces readers to experience their own temporal 
state.’4° But I think the poem shows traces of the “agonism” that Mitchell 
has noted as a basic component of the relationship between verbal and 
visual forms; the poem seems to want to assert priority over the visual, to 
gloss or extend the Legend in ways that suggests the prominence of the 
poem itself, even as the poem betrays the importance of the visual sub- 
text.4! There are clear ekphrastic moments that derive from the concrete 
motive to “render” a specific visual image, as when the narrator describes 


38 For a good web resource of images of the Legend not included here, see http://www. 
paintedchurch.org/Idintro.htm, maintained by Anne Marshall. 

39 Stanley, “Alliterative Three Dead Kings,” 275. 

40 Fein, “Life and Death,” 70. 

41 Mitchell, Picture Theory characterizes the “working through’ of ekphrastic ambiva- 
lence” as “one of the principal themes of ekphrastic poetry, one of the things it does with 
the problems staged for it by the theoretical and metaphysical assumptions about media, 
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Figure 2a-b: Fragmentary mural painting of the: a) Three Living and Three Dead (I living 
and 1 dead destroyed completely by a window redesign; 2 extant dead figures obscured by 
modern memorials); b) Adoration of the Magi, Heydon, St. Peter and St. Paul, Norfolk, 
England (late 14th c). 
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the three dead as having “lymes long and lene and leggys ful lew” (44). The 
line accounts descriptively for the elongation of the skeletal forms in many 
of the extant mural paintings, due largely to the absence of clothing, but 
exaggerated by having the feet point downward into the space of the 
ground, as at Wickhampton [Fig. 1]. Further, the alliterative “l’s mimeti- 
cally match this concept of elongation, a wonderful poetic touch rooted 
partly in convention, partly in an astute sense of the specific phonetic im- 
pact of alliterative devices. Fein has noted that the poet refers to specific 
details, like the singular falcon on the arm of the living King associated 
with “youth”; this feature is found in several mural paintings (Haddiscoe, 
Wickhampton, Seething, Heydon), as well as in the DeLisle Psalter.4” 

The dead also seem to speak of themselves in iconographic terms as 
though they were speaking from an image. The first dead King uses a deic- 
tic anaphora to describe the worms in his stomach and the winding sheet 
he still bears: “Lo here the wormus in my wome thai wallon and wyndon, 
/ Lo here the wrase of the wede pat I was in wondon’” (98-9; my italics). The 
poet astutely places us in the scene by enfolding the visual object into a 
shared space through the use of deixis, which in this case puts the reader 
in direct contact with this disturbing experience of a decomposing corpse. 
The wallowing worms are a mainstay of the didactic poetry of death; but 
Stanley is right to note the figurative use of the verb “wyndon” here to de- 
scribe their writhing motion as though they were a winding sheet for the 
body,*? a visually acute word choice that has a counterpart in the narra- 
tor’s description of the legs of the third dead King as having “lyndys ful lene, 
/ With eyther leg as a leke were lapid in lyne” (118-9). The second dead King 
also urges the living to look closely at his body, stressing his black bones: 
“Lokys on my bonus that blake bene and bare” (106). While not many extant 
English murals distinguish greatly among the dead in terms of their de- 
grees of decomposition, the mural at Wickhampton, though damaged, 
shows signs of distinction between and among the dead, with the second 
dead provocatively represented as a darkened corpse [Fig. 1]. The poet’s 
emphasis on the black bones draws attention to a differential of decay. 


the senses, and representation that make up ekphrastic hope, fear, and indifference,” 
163-4. 

42 Robin S. Oggins, The Kings and Their Hawks: Falconry in Medieval England (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2004), 135, notes that hawking is associated with 
youth in medieval hunting discourse, and uses the DeLisle Psalter (Arundel 83) as visual 
corroboration. 

43 Stanley, “Alliterative Three Dead Kings,” 274. 
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While aware of this visual tradition and deploying certain of its effects, 
the poet seeks in other ways to liberate the poem from the visual, encoding 
it with ostentatious rhetorical effects that emphasize its status as a verbal, 
not a visual, artifact. The poem does not suggest that the visual artifact 
precedes the poem, or has priority—it is not a mere adjunct or supplement 
to an extant visual text—but rather that the poem gives fuller access to the 
event by enclosing the visual artifact within a poetic narrative that pro- 
vides a devotional context for engaging with it. In the opening hunt scene, 
the narrator’s immersion in the ritual of the hunt is conveyed through 
vivid imagery; in Fein’s words, “visual and aural stimuli, expressed in rug- 
ged alliterative language, seduce the reader into sharing the narrator’s 
engagement.”*4 That seduction, as noted already, takes place in aesthetic 
effects distinctive of verbal art, primarily alliteration that evokes a tradition 
of hunt scenes, thus creating a distinctive sound over and against the letters 
on the page. But the content of this imagery is also primarily aural, focused 
on the intensity of the sound the hunting party makes: in stanza1, the boar 
is at bay from the hounds, the handlers are yelling “how!,’ leading the nar- 
rator to exclaim, “In holtis herde I never soche hew!” (13). In the second 
stanza, bugles break out to encourage the dogs and as the Kings are intro- 
duced, they appear amid the tumult of sound: “Thre kyngys ther come, 
trewlé itolde. | With tonyng and tryffylyng and talis thai telde” (18-9; my 
italics). Bugling, playing games, telling stories, the kings and their entou- 
rage bring a torrent of sound with them into the forest, and that sound 
reverberates in the poem in a way that it cannot in a visual artifact. This 
emphasis on sound extends to the dramatic portrayal of the horses, who 
are described “panting” when they are bridled by their riders (“hor blongis 
can blow,’ 47), while the first king’s foal snorts in an onomatopoeia as it 
refuses to move (“Forth wold not his fole, bot fnyrtyd ful fast,’ 55; my italics). 
These sound effects evoke a bodily presence for the reader, breaking the 
boundary between the reader and the visual representation by placing us 
in bodily proximity to the scene. 

The poet, in other words, emphasizes those resources that are unique 
to the verbal account, while attempting to appropriate as best he can the 
resources of the visual. Thus, when Audelay in his Conclusion claims that 
“Here may ye boothe here and se” (3; my italics), he is providing a fascinat- 
ing gloss on Three Dead Kings, which converts a vision into a verbal text 
that contains both visionary and oral-aural elements. His pointed aware- 


44 Fein, “Life and Death,” 88. 
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ness of the relationship between the verbal and the visual appears else- 
where in the manuscript, including the appearance of an actual image of 
the Vernicle (27v) in his Meditation on the Holy Face.** Although by the 
end of his life, he describes himself as “deeff, sick, blynd” (Conclusion, 52), 
that blindness and deafness is encoded in the manuscript as a sign of his 
complete removal from the world of the senses; he shows every sign of 
having been acutely aware, as was the poet of Three Dead Kings, of the 
valuable function of the senses in devotional practices, even though in the 
end they must be left behind. 

Like Audelay, moreover, Three Dead Kings offers itself as the product of 
patronage, while nonetheless liberating itself from any particular patrons. 
I agree with Fein that the text becomes a “self-conscious, literate artifact,” 
but not because it is inscribed on a wall, but rather because it is not in- 
scribed on a wall.46 The myth of origin that the poem constructs for itself 
appropriates the context of the church to itself, absorbing with it the social 
context of patronage so essential to the cultural dynamic of parish church 
art.*” Indeed, the proliferation of mural paintings of the Legend in England 
in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries was part of a general profu- 
sion of imagery in parish churches when, as Rosewell puts it, “patrons and 
painters often had the advantage of decorating the blank canvases” of 
newly-built or renovated churches, which included up to two-thirds of all 
churches in the 150 years before the Reformation.*® These commissions 
offered important opportunities for self-display, and though we no longer 
possess any concrete information about specific patrons of English mural 
paintings of the Legend, we can be sure they would have offered opportu- 
nities for regional families to vaunt their connections. One Legend mural 
at Northwold (Suffolk), though badly damaged, has heraldic insignia 
threaded through its background; we recall, as well, that the first living King 


45 Reproduced in Martha W. Driver, “John Audelay and the Bridgettines,” in My Wyl 
and My Wrytyng: Essays on John the Blind Audelay (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute Publica- 
tions, 2009), 203, who notes that “Given Audelay’s self-proclaimed blindness, the visual 
emphasis of his poetry is particularly striking” (203). 

46 Fein, “Life and Death,” 89. 

47 See Marks, Image and Devotion in Late Medieval England and Duffy, Stripping of the 
Altars, especially “Death and Memory,” 327-337. See, also, Rosewell, Medieval Wall Paintings 
in English and Welsh Churches: “By medieval standards, it was the people who commissioned 
wall paintings who were regarded as having ‘made’ them, not the artists. This had far- 
reaching implications for what was painted and how. Artists were subordinated to patrons,” 
99. 

48 Rosewell, Medieval Wall Paintings in English and Welsh Churches, 126; 25, for the 
scale of the rebuilding movement. 
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specifically recognizes the heraldic insignia on the graveclothes of the 
dead, triggering the deep guilt at his lack of attention to his ancestors, 
precisely the effect intended by heraldic display in parish churches. Paint- 
ings of St. Christopher, which survive in greater numbers in parish church- 
es than any other theme, were a popular location for heraldic insignia. 
Often positioned on the north wall opposite the south entrance door, St. 
Christopher images were evidently believed to protect anybody who saw 
them from an unshriven death that day.*9 Three Living and Three Dead 
paintings are also often situated on the north wall, and occur in frequent 
combination with St. Christopher images (as at Raunds, Paston, Belton, 
Seething, Haddiscoe, Wickhampton), a suggestive pairing given that the 
Legend induces the precise anxiety that the St. Christopher image is meant 
to assuage. At Raunds [Fig. 3a-c], a fully developed sequence elaborates a 
death-focused penitential system: above the arcades of the north nave, a 
St. Christopher image is flanked on its left by a Legend, and on its right by 
a larger-than-life image of a corpse piercing an elaborately dressed courtly 
lady, representing Pride, around whom are arrayed the other six deadly 
sins. This sequence engages directly with questions of power: in addition 
to the luxurious display of Pride, Christopher’s story is rooted in his quest 
to find the most powerful lord, whom he ultimately discovers to be Christ. 
No doubt local families found this high visibility association with power 
favorable, despite the didactic critique of secular power, or perhaps be- 
cause of it. They could, in a single image, both announce their power and 
display their humility. 

Other murals, while not explicitly referring to a local family, plainly 
display the importance of their affiliations with power by replicating court 
style, as with the fashionable clothing and pointed beards of the kings at 
Heydon (late 14th c) [Fig. 2] and Paston (late 15th c.) [Fig. 4]. Heydon pos- 
es a particularly interesting example, since the Legend on the north wall 
has an iconographic double in the Adoration of the Magi in the southeast 
niche devoted to the Virgin Mary, where the Magi are represented as 
crowned kings and “wear doublets, hose and shoes fashionable in the court 
of Richard II.”5° The artist, who may be the same as the Legend, has pro- 
vided a similarly stylish portrait with fine modeling of facial features, but 
the context could not be more different, as the Kings humbly submit to the 
infant Jesus, presenting their gifts. The two mural paintings read provoca- 


49 Rosewell, 102-3, lists specific instances of heraldic insignia in St. Christopher paint- 
ings. 
50 Roswell, 26, fig. 33. 
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Figure 3a-b: Mural paintings of: a) St. Christopher; b) Death and the Seven Deadly Sins, 
(Northamptonshire), England, (ca. 1420). 
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Figure 3c: Mural painting of The Three Living and Three Dead Raunds, St. Peter, 
(Northamptonshire), England, (ca. 1420). 





Figure 4: Mural painting of the Three Living and Three Dead. Paston, St. Margaret 
(Norfolk), England (1370). 
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tively as a representation of the two faces of secular power. In the Legend, 
aristocratic pride is humbled, but in ways that affirm its identity, while in 
the Adoration humility is authorized, despite its obvious affirmation of 
aristocratic piety that requires no sacrifice of social identity.>! The poet of 
Three Dead Kings presents this same contrast between pride and an op- 
portunity for these kings to rectify their rule by an act of public humility 
that, far from costing them, will redound to both their spiritual and social 
benefit. 

The clever conflation of social and spiritual economies of patronage in 
the poem’s final stanza served as a powerful model for Audelay as he com- 
piled his manuscript, which he tethered to Lestrange’s chantry in much the 
same way that Lady Lestrange tethered her own devotional text to her 
tomb, as Michael Bennet has recently discovered, though her tie was more 
literal. In her will, she specifies that her book Graciam Dei, likely a transla- 
tion of Deguileville’s The Pilgrimage of the Soul, be placed in her burial 
chapel “on a desk with a metal chain” (super unum det cum cathena 

ferrea).>" Audelay’s dramatization of his “good end,” and his clever strat- 
egy of perpetuating his post-mortem identity by creating a virtual chantry 
in his manuscript, connects his devotional humility to his social identity, 
leaving a permanent mark in the cultural record as long as the manuscript 
persists. Robert Meyer-Lee argues that Audelay’s strategy may well have 
included a cagey avoidance of the cultural associations of the chantry with 
aristocratic privilege,>? by enfolding the “architecture” of the chantry into 
a manuscript that could stand as “the authentic space of spiritual labor,’ 
set against “the actual, physical chantry at Haughmond Abbey, with its 
taint of self-interest, [which] becomes the book’s vitiated, fallen shadow.’>4 


51 The extreme example of this ostentatious humility in an Adoration image occurs 
in Jean Fouquet’s illustration of Charles VII of France as one of the Magi, kneeling before 
the Christ child. See the edition prepared by C. Sterling and C. Schaefer, Jean Fouquet and 
Etienne Chevalier, The Hours of Etienne Chevalier (London: Thames and Hudson, 1972), 18, 
plate 2. See the recent discussion of this image in the context of Fouquet’s project for bol- 
stering French nationalism via depictions of the monarchy in Erik Inglis, Jean Fouquet and 
the Invention of France (New Haven / London: Yale Univ. Press, 2011), 131-3. 

52 Bennett, “John Audelay: Life Records and Heaven’s Ladder,” 46. 

53 Robert Meyer-Lee, “The Vatic Penitent: John Audelay’s Self-Represenation,” Ibid, 
ed. Susanna Fein (Kalamazoo, MI: Medieval Institute Publications, 2009) describes chant- 
ries as a “conspicuous, material statement of one’s wealth, stature, and influence,” 70. He 
cites the work of K.L. Wood-Legh, Perpetual Chantries in Britain (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1965) and Kate Mertes, The English Noble Household, 1250-1600: Good 
Governance and Politic Rule (Oxford: Blackwell, 1988), especially Chapter 5, 139-60. 

54 Meyer-Lee, “The Vatic Penitent: John Audelay’s Self-Represenation,” 78. 
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Such a “taint of self-interest” did not necessarily haunt the mass itself, 
which Audelay extols throughout his manuscript as a crucial tool in the 
spiritual economy, as in his Virtues of the Mass and the passages of his 
Visiting the Sick, with its emphasis on the benefits of mass for those in 
Purgatory.®° In his Salutation to Saint Bridget, Audelay specifically uses the 
language of investment, where he contrasts “gostlé goodis” with “temper- 
ale” by stressing that the latter decrease as each person partakes in them 
(172-4), whereas the former provide “that uche mon that hath his part hath 
fullé the hole” (175). The mass is his chosen example of a “gostlé gode” that 
not only does not decrease, but increases with use: “Alse moné men as may 
here a mas, / Uche mon his parte holé he has, / And yet the masse is never 
the lasce, / Bot so more of dyngneté” (176-180). When Audelay constructs 
his self-commemoration in his Conclusion, he is investing in this spiritual 
economy of infinite gain that obligates other subjects, other readers, to 
affirm his devotional act and, by doing so, to pray on his behalf. His death 
“performance” is thus modeled on the patronage represented in Three 
Dead Kings that he includes in his manuscript: a personal investment in a 
form of public piety that will affirm his identity as “Jon the Blynde Awde- 
lay,” even as he dies, and well beyond his death. His death is represented 
as an act of devotional self-negation, but the artistry with which he per- 
forms this final act ensures the affirmation and perpetuation of his iden- 
tity. Making the manuscript was a good investment, both for him and his 
patron and, according to the late medieval spiritual economy, for those 
readers who invest their time in reading it. 

The way in which Audelay ties himself to Lord Lestrange’s own monu- 
ment of commemoration provocatively links Audelay to one of the more 
fascinating monuments of late medieval macabre art, the cadaver tomb, 
which appears in England in this same time period. In 1424-1426, Arch- 
bishop Henry Chichele (d. 1443) commissioned the first known English 
cadaver tomb [Fig. 5a-c], which likely had its Continental origins in the late 
fourteenth century.°® Scholars have often repeated the mantra that by 
graphically representing the body decomposing in its post-mortem state 


55 Meyer-Lee, ibid, has noted a special propensity to discuss the pains of Purgatory, 
75 and 84, nt. 47, where he counts 19 specific mentions in the codex. 

56 Cohen, Metamorphosis of a Death Symbol: The Transi Tomb in the Late Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance remains the best study, combining comprehensive coverage with acute, 
local readings. Especially important for the purposes of this study is her recognition of the 
way the tombs encode a tension in their patrons between pride and humility, 7. She also 
stresses the complex meaning of the tombs in their original contexts, 4. See also Pamela 
King, “The Cadaver Tomb in England: Novel Manifestations of an Old Idea,” Church Monu- 
ments 5 (1990), who prefers the term cadaver tomb, transi being a product of a sixteenth 
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Figure 5a-c: a) Memorial Tomb of Archbishop Chichele; close-up of b) effigy and 
c) cadaver. Canterbury Cathedral, England (ca. 1426). 
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Figure 6: Memorial Brass of Thomas Gooding, Norwich Cathedral (Norfolk), England 
(mid-15th c.). 


the cadaver expresses the devotional piety of despising the flesh. This in- 
terpretation, while true in a limited sense, ignores an obvious formal and 
aesthetic fact that has been largely neglected, namely, that the cadaver 
tomb is a vertical form, designed to be read from bottom to top, not top to 
bottom. Cadaver tombs come, of course, in a wide variety of forms, and by 
the end of the fifteenth century forms of macabre art decorating tombs 
had become quite common, penetrating into the culture of the parish 
church, where they functioned as commemorative monuments.®” The 
aesthetic strategy of these forms is rooted in the compulsive vision that the 
corpse generates in the viewer. The verbo-visual effect of drawing the eye’s 
attention was crucial in the competitive visual atmosphere of the late me- 
dieval church, where distractions abound and “voices” from tomb monu- 
ments strive with one another for attention. The combination of the 
visual compulsion of the corpse and the voice can be observed in simple 
tomb brasses like Thomas Gooding’s in Norwich Cathedral [Fig. 6], where 
his name is threaded into a mnemonic poem of remembrance attached to 


century French account of a tomb commission, for details of which, see Cohen, Metamor- 
phosis of a Death Symbol: The Transi Tomb in the Late Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 10. 

57 Oosterwijk, “Dethes Stroke,” has traced the association between the Danse macabre 
and the memorial monuments. 
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Figure 7a-c: a) Cadaver tomb of Cardinal La Grange with surviving sculptures of: b) Louis of Orleans 
and c) Charles VI, Avignon, Church of the Benedictine College of St. Martial, France. (ca. 1402). 
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a plain brass skeletal form. In Gooding’s brass, the cadaver tomb has been 
boiled down to a single essential visual element that stimulates attention 
to the name. 

But the more famous cadaver monuments, including Chichele’s, are 
gaudily ostentatious, their presumed pious recognition of the way of all 
flesh a mere momentary visual hiccough in a larger visual buffet of over- 
indulgence. The actual cadaver of Chichele’s monument is encaged below 
his effigy [Fig. 5b-c], which sits beneath a massive canopy, located across 
from the archiepiscopal seat from which he preached and adjacent to the 
area of the nave originally dedicated to the shrine of St. Thomas Beckett, 
insuring maximum visibility. While the corpse below certainly attracts 
one’s visual attention, the monument is designed to move the viewer's eye 
upward to his effigy, dressed in full pontifical array, calmly awaiting resur- 
rection with eyes gazing upward, a winged angel tucked next to his pillow 
to aid him in his prayers. This gaze leads the viewer's eye further up to the 
canopy arch, designed to imitate a Cathedral arch, in which niches in- 
cluded painted sculptures of his own “blessed dead,” who prop up the 
cross-beam, on which his family lineage is announced through heraldic 
insignia. Though the monument begins in a rejection of the earthly iden- 
tity as physical form, it profoundly affirms Chichele’s earthly identity, not 
just as a powerful ecclesiast, but as a member of a dominant social class, 
and as a potent force in Lancastrian England through his administration 
of the Church. 

A similar sense of identity affirmation, though tinged with cultural 
irony, marks one of the most famous cadaver tombs, that of Cardinal La 
Grange in the church of the Benedictine college of St. Martial, Avignon (ca. 
1402). [Fig. 7a-c] The monument, of which only fragments remain follow- 
ing the severe attentions of Protestant iconoclasts, is usually represented 
in studies only by the cadaver figure itself, a striking sculpture of a decaying 
corpse. But the original monument was massive, shooting up in spires and 
“employing a colossal reredos-like arrangement of ten registers 17 m high, 
with scenes concerning the Virgin Mary and the Nativity of Christ, with 
the Cardinal as a votive figure.’5° Binski’s description accounts for the 
relatively minor role played by the cadaver figure in the monument as a 
whole, but it leaves out the references to his political affiliations. In two of 


58 One of the rare scholars who attends to the larger structure at all is Binski, Medieval 
Death, 142-4, 147. In propagating the representation of the tomb only by its most macabre 
fragment, we are essentially endorsing the Protestant iconoclasts’ attempt to erase this 
monument of a decadent Catholocism. 
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the six upper registers, one sculptural form depicts Louis of Orleans pre- 
sented by one of the Apostles before a scene of the Annunciation [Fig. 7b] 
while another depicts Charles VI presented by Saint James before a scene 
of Christ’s baptism. | Fig. 7c] Though fragmentary, these sculptural pieces 
are extant, and drawings from the seventeenth century provide a sense of 
the larger design, which was truly staggering in scope. The initial sense of 
contrast between the ideality of the effigy and the decomposition of the 
cadaver below is overwhelmed by the overwhelming topos of ascent and 
verticality. And it is precisely the link between this vertical arrangement 
and the “upward” trajectory of La Grange’s own sense of his cultural im- 
portance that the tomb powerfully constructs; his affiliation with the roy- 
al family is the basis for his strategy of perpetuating his identity after death, 
despite his thwarted ambitions while on earth.59 The aesthetic design, 
then, trumps the didactic meaning in ways that allow a politico-cultural 
excess to enter into our understanding of the artwork, a regular character- 
istic of death art. If it is humility, it is ostentatious humility, the kind that 
represents the ethical force of corporeal debasement as a device for autho- 
rizing a participation in, rather than undermining of, power. 

In England, the cadaver tomb was particularly popular among Lancas- 
trian families, as Pamela King’s excellent scholarship has revealed;®° in- 
deed, there seems to have been a special affinity for such tombs among 
Lancastrian female patrons, the most well-known of whom was Alice de 
la Pole, Duchess of Suffolk, whose tomb at Ewelme (St. Mary), includes a 
“caged” cadaver figure beneath a heavy tomb sculpture. Only at close quar- 
ters can one even see the cadaver, which is difficult to photograph, and in 
fact, it is housed in an elaborate painted inner chamber, as Roger Rosewell’s 
recent photos reveal: “Above her half open eyes a painting of the Annun- 
ciation promises salvation while at her feet painting of St. John the Baptist 
and St. Mary Magdelene dip their eyes to meet her sightless gaze.”®! 


59 Anne McGee Morganstern, “The La Grange Tomb and Choir: A Monument of the 
Great Schism of the West,” Speculum 48 (1973). The Cardinal’s will expressed his wish that 
his skeleton be buried at Avignon, the seat of the papacy and the highly visible location of 
the ongoing debate about the power of the papacy and the relationship to secular author- 
ity. La Grange was, above all else, an ambitious social climber whose appointment as 
Cardinal was a crucial step in his career plan of developing stronger and stronger relations 
with the King of France. 

60 Pamela King, “The English Cadaver Tomb in the Late Fifteenth Century: Some 
Indications of a Lancastrian Connection,” in Dies Illa: Death in the Middle Ages, ed. Jane 
H.M. Taylor (Liverpool: Francis Cairns, 1984). 

61 Rosewell, Medieval Wall Paintings in English and Welsh Churches 194, 198-201, figs. 
212-214. 
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Rosewell calls these paintings “intimate,” as they were designed to be “seen” 
only by the cadaver itself: They reveal an obsession with continuity of iden- 
tity, as though the cadaver retained its ability to engage post-mortem de- 
votional prayer. Pamela King has argued that English female cadaver tombs 
are a by-product of female assertion, a means by which women could claim 
their autonomy and independence. Alice de la Pole furnishes a prime ex- 
ample of her thesis: against the wishes of her second and third husbands, 
whom she outlived, the Duchess’ tomb stresses her Chaucer family heri- 
tage with its connections to the Lancastrian dynasty through her father, 
Thomas Chaucer, whose arms adorn her final resting-place.®” The asser- 
tion, however, is aesthetic as well as dynastic: the “singularly striking 
tombs,” as King describes them, constitute an attempt to use a new form, 
the sculptural representation of the dead body, with its devotional and 
commemorative associations, as a rhetorical tool to advance this individ- 
ual perpetuation strategy. Co-opting striking images of the dead body into 
art forms that trumpet the deceased’s relationship to power links an aes- 
thetic strategy to a political strategy. 

Lancastrian affinities also mark the well-known cadaver tomb of John 
Baret [Fig. 8a-b], a wealthy cloth merchant associated with the abbey of 
Bury St. Edmunds and a companion of John Lydgate late in the poet’s 
life.63 Baret commissioned a tomb monument for himself in the 1450s, 
referred to it in his will and thus presumably completed at or near his 
death, in the church of St. Mary’s, where signs of Baret’s influence abound. 
His motto, “Grace me governe,” appears on the eastern end of the spandrels 
of the angel roof in the nave, and he had a chantry chapel built in the east 
end of the south nave aisle where the cadaver tomb would have originally 
been housed.® The remarkable sculpture of the cadaver on top of the tomb 
slab, where one typically finds a living effigy, evokes the ravishment 
wrought by death on the corpse, whose stomach is caved in and whose skin 
visibly stretches against the bones, the realism of decay teased from the 


62 Pamela King, “My Image to be made all naked’: Cadaver Tombs and the Com- 
memoration of Women in Fifteenth-Century England,” The Ricardian 23 (2003) argues that 
powerful women looked past their marriage connections to their patrimony as a means of 
asserting a personal identity against the cultural constraint of marriage. See her discussion 
of the Duchess’s tomb, 304-08. 

63 For an excellent short bio of Baret’s life, see Margaret Statham, “John Baret of Bury,” 
The Ricardian 23 (2003); his relationship with Lydgate, 426. 

64 Samuel Tymms, The Church of St. Mary, Bury St. Edmunds (Bury St. Edmunds and 
London: Jackson and Frost, 1854), 48. 
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Figure 8a-b: Cadaver tomb of John Baret; ceiling mosaic above Baret’s tomb; 
Bury St-Edmunds, St Mary (Suffolk), England (ca. 1467). 
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stone.®> Moral and didactic verses ring the outer rim of the tomb: Latin 
across the scroll that abuts the corpse, its hand gentling holding it, and 
English moralizations along the tomb’s upper edge. So far, so humble. 

But carved on the coffin supporting this slab are seven panels. On the 
outer panels, left and right, the initials “JB” lie at the center of diamond 
shapes; in the next panels in, again mirrored on either side of the middle, 
in a clover design, an armorial shield (now empty); the next pair of panels, 
mirrored right and left, are diamond designs echoing the outer panels, with 
the words “grace” (left) and “governe’” (right), both of which are framed by 
the distinctive SS collar of the Lancastrians. This description leaves only 
the central word of Baret’s motto, “me,” which appears in the central pan- 
el in a visual depiction of none other than Baret himself.®® [Fig. 8a] This 
cloth merchant, in other words, has cleverly reversed the double effigy 
cadaver tomb by integrating his living “effigy” into the stone sculpture be- 
low the cadaver. His tomb thus affirms this important social identity up to 
and beyond the point of death, which is thus aesthetically co-opted as a 
device to focus the attention of the viewer. 

Aesthetic design is integral to the devotional purpose of such monu- 
ments, which intend to convert aesthetic fascination into spiritual benefit 
in the economy of prayer. As with other cadaver tombs, the viewer’s eyes 
move vertically toward the ceiling [Fig. 8b], where Baret’s identity is mir- 
rored figuratively on decorative panels, which even more ostentatiously 
announce his Lancastrian affinity. Against the drab gray stone, the panels 
visually glitter and pop, providing the cadaver with a perpetual visual de- 
light centered on Baret’s own attempt to embed his social, not just his 
spiritual, immortality in the chantry where commemorative prayers would 
be said for him. Each of the six panels, which are bounded by green, cross- 
striped wood sections that construct dynamic visual frames, are designed 
around the diagonal writing of his motto (“Grace me governe’), the initial 
“G’ of which is ornately illuminated in gold with red filigree work. The re- 


65 King, “My Image to be made all naked’: Cadaver Tombs and the Commemoration 
of Women in Fifteenth-Century England,” considers this to be a representation “at the point 
of death,” 294, though the caving of the ribcage and the rictus of the mouth suggest a slightly 
post-mortem moment. Questions remain about the original monument, which may at one 
time have included a brass sculpture, though none is extant. See Margaret Statham, “John 
Baret of Bury,” The Ricardian 23 (2003): 428-9. 

66 Samuel Tymms, Wills and Inventories from the Registers of the Commissary of Bury 
St. Edmund's, vol. 49 (Bury St. Edmunds: Camden Society, 1850), 234, noted the contempo- 
rary costume on the figure in the middle panel; see also Statham, “John Baret of Bury,” 
429-30. 
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mainder of the space on either side of the diagonal text is filled with a di- 
amond-shaped enclosure of green vines looping around the initials “JB.” 
On the outer points of the diamond are tiny circular mirrors, catching light 
to create a dizzying visual effect, a design he enjoined upon the artist, 
Henry Peyntour, in his will.6’ Each mirror is enclosed in four clusters of 
light emanating like rays from a miniature sun. Close inspection shows, 
again, the Lancastrian collar ringing the initials, with the circle ending in 
a flourish that includes a daisy, one of the court emblems strongly associ- 
ated with Henry VI’s Queen, Margaret. This intricate personal symbology, 
integrated into an ostentatious aesthetic design, necessarily recasts the 
humble gesture of Baret’s tomb as part of an artistic ploy to generate aes- 
thetic attention, first by a gripping rendition of a decaying corpse; then by 
an aesthetic transference to the subject as constituted as an object of at- 
tention (Baret’s “me”); and finally by a movement of the eyes upward, 
where the rot and decay are transmuted into a moment of aesthetic splen- 
dor that signifies the desire of the subject to transcend that rot through his 
association with the Lancastrians. This transcendence does not consist of 
a spiritualized subject, but a subject marked by his secular identity—the 
“‘JB’—and particularly his corporate belonging in the motto, where the 
“me’ signifies his full assimilation into a larger group of subjects who share 
that corporate identity. 

Macabre art, in other words, does not begin and end with the didactic 
message of decay, but frequently uses the artistic representation of decay 
as a device to fix the attentions of a viewer, who can then be directed into 
rhetorical strategies that authorize a whole range of affirmations of the 
subject. Like Audelay’s patron LeStrange, Baret made serious preparations 
for his post-mortem spiritual life by commissioning prayers, and connect- 
ed them directly with the object of aesthetic attention he commissioned. 
He purchased a pardon for all who prayed for his soul, and directed in his 
will that the pardon be placed at his grave so that it might "exhort the 
people rather to pray for me.”8 If the cadaver tomb generates attention, 
then the reward for that attention is a reciprocal investment in the spiri- 
tual health of both the patron and the observer, who can convert fear into 


67 He specified elements of the design in his will, referring by name to an executor 
who will realize it: “iij merours of glas to be sette in the mydds of ye iij waytes [vaults] above 
my grave, wiche be redy with my other glasys & dyuers rolles with scripture, as Henry 
Peyntour can sette hem there they shalle stond,” in Tymms, The Church of St. Mary, Bury 
St. Edmunds, 39. 

68 Tymms, Wills and Inventories from the Registers of the Commissary of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, 19. 
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a spiritual good, in both senses of the word. Like Baret, Audelay makes an 
aesthetic investment in his affinity with power,®? converting his anxiety of 
death into an affirmation of an identity that transcends the dissolution of 
his frail flesh. The dense and compelling formal play, and the poem's com- 
plex foregrounding of the relationship between humility and pride, create 
an aesthetic resource that Audelay appropriates to his own “goode ende.” 
By staging that appropriation in and through a manuscript attached to his 
patron and lord, Richard Lestrange, he mimes the relationship coded in 
the poem between the kings and the people (“the men on the mosse’) for 
whom they build their minster. The complex interweaving of themes, im- 
ages, ideas, and forms between the poem and his own Conclusion suggests 
his astute sense of the potential for the Legend to generate an aesthetic 
surplus that he could invest in his own salvation, converting his confronta- 
tion with mortality into a verbal currency that his readers would spend in 
perpetuation of his identity. 


69 An affinity for Lancastrian power is evident elsewhere in Audelay’s poetry, including 
fulsome praise of Henry V in his Salutation to Saint Bridget and his Carol “Henry VI” which 
has much more to say about the infant king’s father, particularly his exploits in France. 
Bennett, “John Audelay: Life Records and Heaven’s Ladder,” points to Audelay’s “warm 
endorsement of the Lancastrian monarchy,” 44, a trait that links him with Lydgate. For an 
assessment of Audelay’s sense of Henry VI, see John Hirsch, “Wo and werres...rest and pese’: 
John Audelay’s Politics of Peace,” Ibid, ed. Susanna Fein (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute 
Publications, 2009). 


SECTION THREE 


THE COMMUNITY OF DEATH 


“The real event of death is imaginary. Where the imaginary creates a symbolic 
disorder, initiation restores symbolic order...Initiation lies at the basis of 
alliances amongst the living and the dead.” 


Jean Baudrillard, Symbolic Exchange and Death (1976) 


CHAPTER FIVE 


“MY STILE I WILLE DIRECTE”: 
LYDGATE AND THE BEDFORD WORKSHOP REINVENT 
THE DANSE MACABRE 


Between August 1424 and Lent 1425, an unknown artist, likely responding 
to a now-obscure theatrical tradition, painted the first known Danse Ma- 
cabre mural on the outer wall of the Cemetery of the Innocents, facing the 
Rue de la Ferronerie, at the thriving heart of medieval Paris.! Though now 
lost (the Cemetery was destroyed in 1786),? the painting depicted decaying 
corpses dancing amidst typological representations of late Medieval soci- 
ety: a Pope, an Emperor, a Bishop, a King, a Monk, a Minstrel, and many 
more, 30 figures in all, ambling diffidently while the corpses frolic and 
mock them with jeering expressions, piercing remarks and aping grotesque 
movements of their bodies, beautifully baroque and accentuated by stark 
contrasts of flesh and painted costume. The form stunningly reverses the 
valence of the communities of the living and the dead: the dead rejoice in 
an active life—playing musical instruments, dancing, making conversa- 
tion—while the living grow stiff, as their bodies rigidify and they lose their 
corporal identity. The alternation between dead and living creates a rhythm 


1 T use the term Danse Macabre to refer to the original work and the genre; I use the 
term “Dance of Death’ or “Daunce of Poulys’ to refer to Lydgate’s Middle English transla- 
tion. The bibliography on the Danse Macabre is massive, but the seminal studies include 
Francis Douce, The Dance of Death (London: G. Bell and Sons, 1902); Florence Whyte, The 
Dance of Death in Spain and Catalonia (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins UP, 1931); Leonard 
Kurtz, The Dance of Death and the Macabre Spirit in European Literature (New York: Colum- 
bia UP, 1934); Edward F. Chaney, La Danse Macabre des Charniers des Saints Innocents a 
Paris (Manchester: Manchester UP, 1945); Robert Eisler, “Danse Macabre,” Traditio 6 (1948); 
James M. Clark, The Dance of Death in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (Glasgow: Uni- 
versity of Glasgow Publications, 1950). Of the new studies of the form, Elina Gertsman, 
Dance of Death, which emphasizes performance and civic context, stands out as the best 
synthetic critical assessment in decades. See, also, the work of Sophie Oosterwijk, who has 
published a series of articles on the dissemination of the Danse Macabre motif in late 
medieval English culture, most interesting of which are Oosterwijk, “Dethes Stroke,” and 
Sophie Oosterwijk, “Of Corpses, Constables, and Kings: The Danse Macabre in Late Medieval 
and Renaissance Culture,” Journal of the British Archaeological Association 157 (2004). 

2 For an excellent history of the Cemetery of Innocents, see Michel Fleury et al, Les 
Saints-Innocents (Paris: Delegation a l’Action Artistique de la Ville de Paris, 1990). All 
understanding of the original form is mediated by Guyot Marchant’s print edition (1485). 
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of animation and stillness, of white and color, of life and death, a visual 
rhythm evocative of human culture itself. A new sense of community 
is achieved in and through the form, as the living face up to the dead, 
through whom they come to know concretely the abstraction of death. The 
social body is depicted in many of the murals as fluid and continuous, 
bound together by a common destiny that is re-enforced by the imagery of 
dance.3 

The church at La Chaise-Dieu demonstrates the evocative power of the 
original conception of the form.* The fresco, executed in the red and 
yellow chalk characteristic of the Puy-de-Dome region of south central 
France, presents the flowing lines of the corpses lithely bending their knees 
and inclining their bodies in a rhythmic movement to the right. | Fig. 1a-b] 
As the corpses grab the hands of the individual figures and lead them into 
the dance, a visual line is created in the piece that links the entire com- 
pany together. Dance is a compelling image in the symbolic language of 
the cultural imagination, potently evoking the complex overlapping signi- 
fications of continuity, festivity, immorality, corporeality, and group rituals 
of cohesion.® That visual vocabulary is adapted to specific places and 
contexts in many extant examples of the Danse, offering the opportunity 
for a community to re-assert its continuity in the face of death.® 


3 For an innovative early reading of the form’s social meaning, see André Corvisier, 
“Representation de la societe dans les danses des morts,” Revue d’histoire moderne et con- 
temporaine 16 (1969). Many approaches to the social meaning of the form neglect the 
artistic structure and result in reductionist historical explanations, usually rooted in the 
Black Plague, for an example of which see Johan Mackenbach, “Social Inequality and Death 
as Illustrated in Late-Medieval Death Dances,” American Journal of Public Health 85, no. 9 
(1995). 

4 For an overview of the painting at La Chaise-Dieu, see Boissé, et al, La Danse Maca- 
bre de la Chaise-Dieu. 

5 Gertsman, Dance of Death has offered the best sustained reading of the Danse 
Macabre in terms of the cultural importance of dance as public performance, though an 
earlier form of the approach appears in Jane H.M. Taylor, “Que signifie danse au quinziéme 
siécle? Danse la Danse macabre,” Fifteenth Century Studies 18 (1991). See also, the recent 
work by Seeta Chaganti, “Danse Macabre in the Virtual Churchyard,” postmedieval 3 (2012), 
who stresses iteration and repetition as key features of the form. 

§ Amy Appleford, “The Dance of Death in London: John Carpenter, John Lydgate, and 
the Daunce of Poulys,” Journal of Medieval & Early Modern Studies 38 (2008) has written 
the most thorough examination of the function and meaning of space in the St. Paul’s 
cloister. In addition to the well-known places of the Cemetery of Innocents at Paris and the 
cloisters of St. Paul’s in London, the Danse at Liibeck was set against a landscape of the city, 
for which see Clark, Dance of Death, 78-83. For a study of Liibeck and Reval, see Gertsman, 
Dance of Death, “Reading the Dance of Death,” 190-233. 
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Figure 1a-b: Figures from the Danse Macabre: a) Constable and Bishop; b) Minstrel and 
Clerk; details from the Abbey Church of La Chaise-Dieu, France (ca. 1470). 
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The verbal text of the Danse Macabre, meanwhile, relies on a concep- 
tual rhythm derived from the tension between the irreducible universality 
of death, echoed in the frequent use of proverbs in the text,” and the rec- 
ognition of its specific eradication of personal identity, triggered by Death’s 
specific, satiric rejoinder to each character. Each individual's death is si- 
multaneously an erasure of social identity, a dissolution into the common 
course of humanity; and at the same time, a moment of personal synthesis, 
an “end” that draws together a social identity and a spiritual destiny. Texts 
of the Danse often circulate independently from the images, and images 
occasionally circulate independently of the texts, especially those associ- 
ated with commemorative monuments in England in the late fifteenth 
century.’ Less well-known are the instances in manuscripts of Books of 
Hours, usually illustrating the Office of the Dead, as in the Morgan Library 
MS M 359, discussed here, but also British Library, MS Additional 17280 
(280v-281r) and Bibliotheque Nationale de France, MS Fr. Rothschild 2535 
(fols 108v-109r).° But the genre is so intrinsically verbo-visual that the vi- 
sual forms almost always refer to an oral preaching format or to the produc- 
tion of a text. At Meslay-le-Grenet, that figure is an auctor, a common 
convention in Danse Macabre murals, depicted in two different forms, one 
at the beginning and one at the end of the extant mural.!° [ Fig, 2a-b] In the 
Morgan manuscript, the Auctor appears on fol. 1237, marking the beginning 
of the Dance Macabre cycle. [Fig. 3] The images of the Danse frequently 
affirm the oral and performative quality of the form as a whole through 
visual cues like open mouths and hand gestures of dialogue. It is nearly 
impossible to separate the verbal from the visual; the visual form carries 
behind it a trail of associations with preaching, with didactic literature, 
and with the power of the written text, while the verbal texts pay ongoing 
attention to the visual as cues for their commentary. 


7 See Jane H.M. Taylor, “Poesie et predication: La fonction du discours proverbial dans 
le Danse macabre,” Medioevo Romanzo 14 (1989); see also Ann Tukey Harrison, The Danse 
Macabre of Women ms. fr. 995 of the Bibliothéque nationale (Kent, Ohio: Kent State UP, 1994), 
who sees them as the accumulation of received wisdom, 12. 

8 See Oosterwijk, “Dethes Stroke,” 72-83. Her work has shown the rapid dissemination 
of the “daunce of Poulys” into English culture of the late fifteenth century. 

9 For the former, see the brief discussion in the Epilogue of this book; for the latter, 
see Sophie Oosterwijk, “Of Dead Kings, Dukes, and Constables,” Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association 161 (2008), 141-143, including reproduction of the two folio pages. 

10 Gertsman, Dance of Death has shown the importance of the preacher figure in other 
extant versions of the Danse 
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Figure 2a-b: a) The Auctor with Angelus; and b) the Auctor with the Dead King, from the Danse Macabre 
at Meslay-le-Grenet, Sts. Orien and Blaise (Eure-et-Loire), France (late 15th c.). 
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Figure 3: Auctor from the Danse Macabre cycle in the Office of the Dead from The 
Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. MS M.359 (1430-5), fol.123r. 
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In Paris in 1424, the representation of an idealized community on the 
walls of the Cemetery of Innocents, a central space in the city’s symbolism," 
can be seen as an act of social restitution, a way for Paris to assert a com- 
mon identity as a “community before death,’ at a time when it was reeling 
from a particularly intense identity crisis. John, Duke of Bedford, the Re- 
gent of France since Henry V’s untimely death preceded Charles VI’s in 
1422, had used Paris as a major base of his political and cultural operations, 
hoping to consolidate English control over the country against the resis- 
tance of the Armagnac faction, led by the Dauphin, Charles.!2 Bedford’s 
attention to public displays of his influence may lie behind the persistent, 
though unproven, association of Bedford with the Danse Macabre, propa- 
gated most recently by Joan Evans.!8 John Lydgate was in Paris as part of 
the general operations of the Regency. !* Though never attached directly 
to Bedford, Lydgate’s commission from Richard Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick to translate Laurent Calot’s poem tracing Henry VI’s descent through 


1 The dead from 20 adjacent parishes were buried at Innocents, and it was, charac- 
teristically for medieval cemeteries, surrounded by commerce (economic and sexual) and 
religious ferment, where Brother Richard famously preached for seven days straight, for 
eight hours each day, with his back to the Danse Macabre; see Bourgeois de Paris, A Parisian 
Journal, 1405-1449, trans. Janet Shirley (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 230-3. Ariés, The 
Hour of Our Death has claimed that the cemetery in medieval culture was “the noisiest, 
busiest, and most animated, most commercial place in the rural or urban center,”13. The 
cemetery was a place where “the sacred aura of the church met the profane world beyond,” 
as described by Camille, Master of Death, 199. 

12 | should stress how different this perspective is than Derek Pearsall, “Signs of Life 
in Lydgate’s Danse Macabre “ Analecta Cartusiana 117; Special Topic: Zeit, Tod und Ewigkeit 
in der Renaissance Literatur (1987), who claims that “the historical fact is that 1424, when 
[the Danse Macabre] was installed in Paris, was a time of notable peace and prosperity for 
the city, under the beneficent administration of the regent Duke of Bedford,” 70. This claim 
disregards the cultural evidence of widespread resistance to the Regency, and the atmo- 
sphere of insecurity, realized fully in the years to come; certainly, the Bedford Regency 
wished to project the image of stability, but that by no means reflects an unvarnished truth. 
I will take this matter up more fully in the subsequent chapter. 

13 Joan Evans, Art in Medieval France 987-1498 (London: Oxford University Press, 1948), 
271, who repeats the unverified tradition that John, duke of Bedford ordered the enactment 
of the Danse, putatively part of a procession, a penchant for which was a distinctive aspect 
of Bedford’s Regency. Bedford's sense of dramatic public displays is perhaps best understood 
through his entry into Paris in 1424, which included re-enactments of scenes from the Old 
and New Testament. See Elie Konigson, L’Espace Thédtral Médiéval (Paris: Editions du 
Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1975), 202, 249. 

4 On Lydgate’s time in Paris, see Walter F. Schirmer, John Lydgate: A Study in the 
Culture of the Fifteenth Century, trans. Ann E. Keep (London: Metheun, 1961), 113-19; Pears- 
all, John Lydgate: A Bio-Bibliography, 25-8; and Nigel Mortimer, John Lydgate’s Fall of Princes: 
Narrative Tragedy in its Literary and Political Contexts (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005), 
44-50. 
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St. Louis makes him a part of the cultural program of Lancastrian rule, 
directly invested in the effort to promote Henry’s legitimacy as monarch 
of England and France. 

While ultimately a small part of this bureaucratic machine in Paris, 
Lydgate could not have failed to notice the cultural politics at work in his 
translations, part of a larger movement of French cultural goods—manu- 
scripts, gold work, luxury goods—into English possession. French was a 
prestige culture, casting a long shadow over English culture, particularly 
in literature, which continued to be dominated by French taste throughout 
the fifteenth century.!® His stay in Paris provided Lydgate a valuable op- 
portunity, and his translation of the Danse Macabre (henceforth “Dance of 
Death’ when referring to Lydgate’s A-version) is his personal form of ex- 
traction of cultural resources, what Simpson has called “a kind of literary 
spoil;”” to put it differently, this translation was an investment in his role 
as privileged vehicle for moral discourse, a translator of culture, language, 
and idea. It paid off immediately in the form of a commission to translate 
Laurent de Premierfait’s Pilgrimage de la Vie Humaine; and it was part of a 
larger development in his career as a public poet, an unprecedented pe- 
riod of commissions in the 1420s and early 1430s, the “apogee of his career 
as a public poet,” as Pearsall phrases it.!8 Moreover, his “Dance of Death” 


15 The poem is “The Title and Pedigree of Henry VI,” which has been dated astrologi- 
cally to 1426. Printed in John Lydgate, Henry Noble MacCracken, and Merriam Sherwood, 
The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, EETS (Oxford: K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., and by H. 
Frowde, Oxford University Pres, 1911), vol. ii, pp. 613-22. Calot’s poem pointedly recalls that 
the Dauphin was responsible for the murder of Jean sans Peur, a reminder that Bedford 
made directly to the Duke of Burgundy in a dramatic theatrical presentation in 1429; see 
J.W. McKenna, “Henry VI of England the Dual Monarchy: Aspects of Royal Political Propa- 
ganda, 1422-1432,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 28 (1965), 156. See, also, 
Nigel Mortimer, John Lydgate’s Fall of Princes: Narrative Tragedy in its Literary and Political 
Contexts, 44-6, who stresses the cultural reverberations of the assassination, citing Lydgate’s 
lines on the assassination as evidence of a “shrewd political maneuver” (46) in undermining 
the Dauphin: “Thurgh feyned falsehed caused cursidly / By the Dolphyn, that so horribly / 
Made sleen withoute drede or shame,/ At Monstreux, a toune of grete fame / Iohn, duc of 
Burgoyne, by gret violence,” Lydgate, The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, ii, 616, 83-87). 

16 See Nicholas Watson, “The Politics of Middle English Writing,” in The Idea of the 
Vernacular: An Anthology of Middle English Literary Theory, 1280-1520, ed. Jocelyn Wogan- 
Browne, et al (University Park: The Pennsylvania State Univ. Press, 1999), who notes that 
“the prestige of French literature is omnipresent” 350. See also Derek Pearsall, “The Idea of 
Englishness in the Fifteenth Century,” in Nation, Court, and Culture: New Essays on Fifteenth- 
Century English Poetry, ed. Helen Cooney (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 2001), 22. 

17 See his discussion of the Danse Macabre in “Lydgate’s Energies,” Simpson, Reform 
and Cultural Revolution, 57. 

18 For this period, see “Lancastrian Propagandist and Laureate Poet to Crown and 
Commons, 1426-32,” Pearsall, John Lydgate: A Bio-Bibliography, 28-32, qtd at 28. 
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translation ultimately moved from a hypothetical audience of “lordes and 
maisteres” interpellated in the A-version, to a concrete audience; some 
time after 1430, the Town Clerk of London, John Carpenter commissioned 
Lydgate to complete a version to be included on panels with images at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, in the cloisters newly dedicated as a chantry under the 
auspices of the City of London.!® With Lydgate as a mediator, the “Dance 
of Death” found its way from Paris to London, and made the transition, 
through a series of translations, from verbo-visual form (Cemetery of the 
Innocents in Paris, in French) to verbal text (Middle English) and back to 
verbo-visual form (St. Paul’s in London, in Middle English).2° At every 
stage, the form was re-mediated, as it shifted into new artistic, social, and 
political networks of production and therefore meaning. 

Given the prominent cultural importance of the Danse Macabre paint- 
ed on the cloister walls of St. Paul’s Cathedral, recent scholarship has right- 
ly focused its attention on the B-version of John Lydgate’s “Dance of Death,” 
referred to in two later manuscripts (Oxford MSS Corpus Christi 237, Bod- 
ley 686) simply as the “Daunce of Poulys” (the term I use throughout to 
refer to the B-version), which came to stand metonymically for the form 
wherever it is invoked in late medieval England after Lydgate.”! This con- 
textual reading of the form resonates with a recent trend in Lydgate studies 
focused on public culture,?? particularly the “civic” aspect of his writing,” 


19 Stowe’s A Survey of London provides the basis for our knowledge of the Carpenter 
commission; see Lydgate, The Dance of Death, xxii-xxiii. 

20 Simpson, Reform and Cultural Revolution has made a similar point that the text is 
“n every sense a translation,” in that it moves “from Paris to London, from aristocratic to 
civic patronage, from French to English, from wall to text to wall,” 59. 1am not completely 
convinced, however, by his claim that “Lydgate’ is, then, itself a kind of shorthand. ‘Lydgate’ 
is more a point across which this poem traverses,” 59; this reading erases the difference 
between the A- and B-versions of the poem, and gives short shrift to Lydgate’s assertion of 
authority in the prologue, discussed below, as well as his active re-interpretation of the 
poem in the B-version, suppressing its French origins. 

21 See Oosterwijk, “Dethes Stroke,” 68ff, on the rapid dissemination of the form and the 
term “Daunce of Poulys,” especially associated with commemorative monuments in the 
later 15th century. Appleford, “The Dance of Death in London,” has developed the way 
Lydgate’s B-version participates in “a long struggle on the part of the city’s governors for 
cultural dominance over other London jurisdictions,” 290-1. 

22 Maura Nolan, John Lydgate and the Making of Public Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005) has played a crucial role in this re-reading of Lydgate’s work. Though 
she does not address Lydgate’s Danse Macabre translation directly, it participates in the 
same social context as many of the social forms she discusses, particularly the royal mum- 
mings. See Chapter 6 for more discussion of the role played by this pressing political concern 
in both Lydgate and the Bedford Workshop’s translations of the Danse Macabre. 

23 See, especially, the recent essay collections: Larry Scanlon, et al, eds., John Lydgate: 
Poetry, Culture and Lancastrian England (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame, 2006) 
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especially in the late 1420s and early 1430s, when he participated in the 
production of a series of spectacles, ranging from the Triumphal Entry writ- 
ten for Henry VI’s coronation; to the mummings produced for aristocratic 
patrons, as well as for the London, urban elite;?* to the more private, civic 
affairs for lesser guilds, like the tapestry poem written for the London Ar- 
mourers.”> The performative quality of his writing in the period shows a 
special interest in a kind of “multi-media” artistry, as several of his poems 
are specifically designed for visual display as part of textiles and wall paint- 
ings and clearly were composed for public performances where a more 
corporeal dimension would have been crucial.”6 

While certainly fascinated by this recent trend in scholarship, I want to 
focus in this chapter on the A-version of the poem, in which the greatest 
tension is registered between the verbal and the visual in Lydgate’s attempt 
to “translate” not just a text, but an absent image with a resonant physical 
location: the Paris that lay at the center of English ambitions in France in 
the 1420s. A focus on the A-version is a salutary intervention in recent dis- 
cussions of the poem, which have often ignored the visual subtext of Ly- 
dgate’s work, have occasionally elided salient differences between the two 
versions, and have thus ignored the dramatic changes in political context 
between the A- and B-versions, particularly with respect to Englands’s 
changed circumstances. The prologue and the epilogue, for example, occur 
only in the A-version, which is attempting to re-frame the original verbo- 
visual form for an audience that has no access to its original location, 
resonant of Parisian civic identity. The B-version, on the other hand, be- 


and Lisa H. Cooper; Andrea Denny-Brown, ed. Lydgate Matters: Poetry and Material Culture 
in the Fifteenth Century (New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 2008). 

24 For an overview of the mummings, see Schirmer, John Lydgate: A Study in the Culture 
of the Fifteenth Century, 100-08. Recently, Michelle Warren, “Lydgate, Lovelich, and London 
Letters,” in Lydgate Matters: Poetry and Material Culture in the Fifteenth Century, ed. Lisa H. 
Cooper and Andrea Denny-Brown (New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 2008) has claimed that 
the “craft poems” (mummings for the craft guilds) “support the merchant elite’s vision of 
an ordered city, a veritable earthly paradise. They do so in ways that underscore the role of 
poetry, and the poet, in shaping public discourse,” 117. 

25 See Jennifer Floyd, “St. George and the ‘Steyned Hall’: Lydgate’s Verse for the London 
Armourers,” ibid, ed. Lisa H. Cooper and Andrea Denny-Brown (New York: Palgrave Mac- 
Millan, 2008), who notes that Lydgate was “the poet of the London elite—and the Armour- 
ers were simply not in this class of London society,” 141. 

26 This corporeal experience is essential to Elina Gertsmann’s study of the the total 
impact of this artistic genre on the medieval viewer, Dance of Death, “Performing the Dance 
of Death,” 138-189. 
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came embedded in the visual context for which it was repurposed.’ I will 
return to the B-version in the next chapter, which examines the way in 
which attention to the ceremonial processions surrounding Henry VI’s 
coronation in Paris (1431) and ceremonial return to London (1432) deepens 
our understanding of the “translation” of the Danse Macabre in both verbal 
and visual forms. 

The bulk of this chapter, is dedicated to a discussion of Lydgate’s A- 
version of the “Dance of Death,’ the earliest verbal text of the genre, along- 
side the earliest extant visual form of the Danse Macabre, a cycle of 
images illustrating the Office of the Dead in Morgan Library MS M 359 (ca. 
1430-35), a work little noticed by art historians, 28 and ignored complete- 
ly by Middle English scholars, despite both its intrinsic interest and shared 
context with Lydgate’s translation. The shared context of the Anglo-Bur- 
gundian rule of Regency Paris provides a crucial framework for an analysis 
of the different forms of aesthetic and political communication embodied 
in these responses to the original mural at the Cemetery of Innocents. This 
Book of Hours was a product of the Bedford Workshop, which was engaged 
in the same Anglo-Burgundian cultural matrix as Lydgate, but from the 
other side. John, Duke of Bedford’s manuscript commissions were an enor- 
mous shot in the arm for Parisian artists during a period of abeyance in 
Parisian manuscript production after the collapse from 1416-22 of the 
intense period of manuscript patronage that marks the early fifteenth 
century. 29 At least four Bedford Workshop manuscripts were produced 
as a whole or in part for John, Duke Bedford, three of which survive.?° 


27 Simpson’s compelling and seminal reading in Reform and Cultural Revolution, for 
example, focuses on St. Paul’s as a symbolic center for the work; but Simpson bases his 
reading on material in the prologue, which exists only in A-versions of the poem. 

28 The only studies that refer to the Danse Macabre do so in passing: see William 
Voelkle, “The Amerongen/Vronensteyn Hours (Brussels MS II 7619), Morgan M.359, and 
the New Iconography of the Virtues,” in Masters and Miniatures: Proceedings of the Congress 
on Medieval Manuscript Illumination in the Northern Netherlands (Utrecht, 10-13 December 
1989, eds., K. van der Horst and Johann-Christian Klamt (Doornspijk, Netherlands Davaco, 
1991), discussed at 187-8; William Voelkle, “Morgan M. 359 and the Origin of the ‘New Ico- 
nography’ of the Virtues in the Fifteenth Century,” in Album Amicorum Kenneth C. Lindsay. 
Essays on Art and Literature., ed. S.A. McKee and G.D. Stein (Binghamton Dept. of Art and 
Art History, State University of New York at Binghamton, 1990), discussed at 71; and Ooster- 
wijk, “Dethes Stroke,” 64-5. 

29 See Albert Chatelet, L’age d’or du manuscrit a peintures en France au temps de Charles 
Vi et les Heures du Maréchal Boucicaut (Paris: Institut de France 2000), 183, and Jenny Strat- 
ford, The Bedford Inventories; The Worldly Goods of John, Duke of Bedford, Regent of France 
(London: Society of Antiquaries of London, 1993), 119-23. 

30 For details of John’s book patronage in Paris, see Catherine Reynolds and Jenny 
Stratford, “The Foyle Breviary and Hours of John, Duke of Bedford, in the British Library,” 
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While Morgan MS M 359 was not produced for Bedford, it is a by-product 
of the inter-cultural exchange of art under the dual monarchy, and is thus 
linked to Lydgate through the circles of English patronage even before one 
begins to focus on the Danse Macabre cycle in its text of the Office of the 
Dead. Both the Bedford Workshop, led by the Bedford Master, and Lydgate 
were participating in the movement of culture, its exchange as acommod- 
ity in both literal and figurative senses.*! They were also both “foreign” 
presences in Paris: Lydgate as an English poet, the Bedford Master most 
likely as an Alsatian craftsman, Haincelin of Hagenau, who by the 1420s 
had become a central figure in Parisian craft production.3? 

Discussing verbal and visual form together in the next two chapters, I 
alter the structure of the book to highlight salient features of the social and 
aesthetic resonances of the Danse Macabre, while also demonstrating the 
complex social and aesthetic interconnections between Lydgate’s poems 
and the Bedford Workshop’s unique visual interpretation of the Danse. In 
this chapter, I argue that the original Danse Macabre, by generating an 
intense set of social energies, provided a crucial platform for illustrating 
the prominence of style in transmitting socially-encoded ideas about the 
value of art, capured in Lydgate’s phrase “my stile I wille directe.” In the 
next chapter, I develop the political context of the 1430s, when tensions 
concerning the Regency and the Dual Monarchy in both England and 
Paris peaked, inflecting Lydgate’s B-version as well as changing the social 
resonance of the Morgan Danse. Both of these artists recast the original 
verbo-visual text in aesthetic structures that highlight their own mediating 
function as artists at a time when that mediation generated maximal at- 
tention to their artistic innovation. Their forms mediate their readers’ and 
patrons’ attitudes and emotions about death by affirming their identity as 
discerning consumers of refined art, even as these forms stimulate a reflec- 
tion on the leveling power of death. As with the Legend of the Three Living 
and Three Dead, humility in the face of death is cast in aesthetic terms that 
make it more appealing, more approachable, and more tractable by affirm- 


in Tributes to Lucy Freeman Sandler: Studies in Illuminated Manuscripts, ed. Lucy Freeman 
Sandler, Kathryn A. Smith, and Carol Herselle Krinsky (London: Harvey Miller Publishers, 
2007). 

31 The best account I have found of the problems faced by Parisian artists during the 
Regency is Catherine Reynolds, “Les Angloys, de leur droicte nature, veullent touzjours 
guerreer’: Evidence for Painting in Paris and Normandy, c. 1420-1450,” in Power, Culture and 
Religion in France, c. 1350-1550, ed. Christopher Allmand. (Woodbridge, Suffolk: The Boydell 
Press, 1989). 

32 See Konig, Bedford Hours, 31-7. 
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ing social and political identity. In the case of Morgan 359, the relocation 
of the Danse Macabre from a mural painting in the heart of Paris into 58 
medallions in the margins of the Office of the Dead invokes an implicit 
relationship between the living and the dead as members of a totalizing 
Christian community. The Office provides the daily devotional space both 
to connect with the community of the dead and to remind oneself of one’s 
eventual inclusion in that community. In Lydgate’s case, the relocation of 
the text “fro Paris to Ingelonde” produces consequent adjustments in how 
the social field is configured, while the translation from French literary 
culture to English literary culture plays a key role in reconfiguring Lydgate’s 
own relationship to his readers. 

Both of these texts—the A-version of Lydgate’s “Dance of Death,’ a text 
without images, and the Morgan M 359 image cycle, images without cor- 
responding text—bear marks of the cultural work the Lancastrian regime 
needed to accomplish in order to maintain and justify its rule. Morgan 359 
adjusts the configuration of the original Danse, injecting into the form not 
just a more particularized social vision than the hypothetical original, but 
also including figures whose presence was geared toward a prospective 
English patron, re-presenting the rich and diverse community of Paris over 
which the Lancastrian regime claimed to rule. This image of the social field 
included figures who appear nowhere else in the tradition (a Parelemen- 
tatire, a Crosier, and a range of craft figures), and whose presence suggests 
a more dynamic view of French culture, a good lesson for a member of the 
Anglo-Burgundian alliance to reflect upon during his daily prayers for the 
dead. The Morgan Danse Macabre cycle, reflecting Anglo-French relations 
during the dual monarchy, encodes a fundamental tension between the 
desire of the Lancastrian rulers for cultural authority and the insistent re- 
assertion of cultural autonomy by the people of Paris. That cultural au- 
tonomy is nowhere better registered than in a luxurious product of its most 
prominent craft industry—high-end book production—where the image 
of Paris is presented in the most appealing visual style and energy.?> Ly- 
dgate and the Bedford Workshop present the unpalatable truth of univer- 
sal mortality to aristocratic patrons eager for art that confirmed both their 
devotional piety and their social status. Both forms mediate the image of 
death with gilded surfaces, one metaphorical and one literal, in which a 


33 Erik Inglis, Jean Fouquet and the Invention of France (2011), 222-23, makes this point 
by citing descriptions of the Parisian craft industry by Jean de Jandun, Christine de Pizan 
and Gilbert de Metz, all of whom note the centrality of the arts in the civic identity of Paris. 
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reader can see reflected back an image of discernment, both aesthetic and 
moral. 


KREK 


The Bourgeois of Paris provides the first recorded evidence of the Danse 
Macabre, though he unfortunately says little about its form or content, 
merely noting that it took between August 1424 and the following Lent to 
complete the painting at the Cemetery of Innocents.3+ Lydgate provides 
us with the first recorded artistic response, his Middle English translation, 
likely begun in 1426, perhaps not completed until a few years later, though 
before 1430, the date of the Arch Selden Supra 53 manuscript, which in- 
cludes the “Dance of Death” after Hoccleve's “Lerne for to die.”5 By trans- 
lating a text with intense local interest, he was helping to enact a cultural 
program that was central to Bedford’s own administrative and cultural 
strategy: simultaneously affirming the cultural prestige and power of 
French native artists, intellectuals, and Burgundian aristocrats, while as- 
serting the English claim to the throne and promoting Anglo-French rela- 
tions at home in England, where a persistent rift among high-ranking 
aristocrats made the war effort in France a matter of ongoing tension and 
debate. Lydgate’s decision to translate this verbo-visual text suggests his 
astute awareness of the attention the Lancastrian elite were paying to 
Anglo-French relations, as well as the need for a public voice of morality. 
Mastering the authoritative clerical voice of death provided Lydgate a cru- 
cial vehicle for expressing his seriousness of purpose, and for appealing to 
a Lancastrian readership with a strong taste for conservative, didactic lit- 
erature.36 


34 See Bourgeois de Paris, A Parisian Journal, 1405-1449, 204. Though I have consulted 
Bourgeois de Paris, Journal d’un bourgeois de Paris sous Charles VI et Charles VII (Paris: H. 
Jonquieres, 1929), I have chosen to cite Shirley's translation for ease of reference. Henceforth 
referred to as “Bourgeois.” 

35 There are 15 manuscripts of the poem, divided into A- and B-versions. See Lydgate, 
The Dance of Death, xxiv-xxxi. Warren uses Huntington Library, Ellesmere 26. A.13 as her 
base-text for the A-version, rather than the Oxford, Bodley, Arch Selden Supra 53 manuscript. 
For the B-version, she uses London, British Library MS Landsdowne 699. All citations are 
to Warren’s edition, with A and B designating the different versions. Five manuscripts 
include Lydgate’s “Dance of Death” in manuscripts otherwise dominated by Hoccleve’s 
writing, all of which transmit A-versions of Lydgate’s poem, indicating the independent, 
early circulation of Lydgate’s A-version prior to the composition of the B-version; see: 
Edwards, “Fifteenth-century Middle English Verse Author Collections,” who lists the five 
manuscripts, 107-8: Bodley MSS Selden supra 53, Laud Misc 735, Bodley 221; New Haven, 
Beinecke Library MS 493; and Coventry Corporation, P.R.O. MS 325/1. 

36 Boyd, “Reading Through the Regiment of Princes: Hoccleve’s Series and Lydgate’s 
Dance of Death in Yale Beinecke MS 493,” ties directly to Lydgate’s Danse Macabre a demon- 
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As recent scholarship on translation has demonstrated, Middle English 
authors frequently use their frames—prologues and epilogues—to de- 
velop explicit ideas about their translation text, their relationship to their 
source-texts and, crucially, their relationship to patrons.>” Lydgate’s frame 
for his “Dance of Death,’ made up of a 4o-line prologue (labeled “Verba 
Translatoris”), and a 16-line epilogue (labeled “Lenvoye de translatoure’), 
is conspicuously literary, providing him an occasion to define the reader’s 
relationship to the didactic meaning of the work that follows, while dis- 
tancing himself from the original French context, both its linguistic and 
visual-spatial location. The translator’s epilogue is particularly important 
in terms of its construction of audience: using the traditional gestures of 
humility common in Middle English poems (“with favour to soupewaile 
drede,” 663), Lydgate submits his book for “correcioun’” to an elite reading 
audience: “O ye my lordes and maistres al in fere / Of aventure that shal 
this daunce rede” (667-58). He constructs his audience in advance as a 
collective (“al in fere”) bound by a common thread (“aventure”), namely 
the encounter with the text he has written (“this daunce”). Rather than 
appealing to an existing audience, the prologue imagines its audience into 
existence. The humility topos in the final lines, disclaiming his linguistic 
abilities (“Rude of language Y was not borne yn fraunce,” 669), provides the 
opportunity to name himself, and thus claim an identity as the owner of 
this cultural “good,” an indirect assertion of his authority: “my name is Jon 
Lidgate” (670).3° Indeed, when he claims not to have “suffisaunce / Her 
corious metris in Inglissh to translate” (672), he is making an ethical claim 
that carries with it a cultural identity. Like conservative American politi- 
cians who disclaim their association with the cultural elite despite their 
Ivy League credentials, Lydgate’s insufficiency in the “curious” meters of 
French, far from reducing his value as a cultural arbiter, underscores that 
his act of translation is a mediation that will be palatable to his fellow 
English readers, constructed on their terms. Humility in the Middle English 


strable desire for texts that “encourage maintenance of traditional spiritual and socially 
ordained values,” 24-5. 

37 See Judith Davidoff, Beginning Well: Framing Fictions in Late Middle English Poetry 
(London: Fairleigh Dickinson Univ. Press, 1988); Helen Phillips, “Frames and Narrators in 
Chaucerian Poetry,” in The Long Fifteenth Century: Essays for Douglas Gray, ed. Helen Coo- 
per and Sally Mapstone (Oxford: Clarendon, 1997); and Ruth Evans, “An Afterword on the 
Prologue,” in The Idea of the Vernacular: An Anthology of Middle English Literary Theory, 
1280-1520, ed. Jocelyn Wogan-Browne, et al (University Park: The Pennsylvania State Univ. 
Press, 1989). 

38 Meyer-Lee, Poets and Power, 8, 38—42, notes Lydgate’s tendency to refer to his “extra- 
literary” persona. 
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literary system often serves as a form of self-promotion and advertisement 
of a particular skill, a pose Lydgate borrows form Chaucer, who similarly 
complains about his inability to translate French form, while expertly 
translating French form. °° 

He speculatively seeks patronage through the text, already completed 
(“for my mede / But godeli supporte of this translacioun,” 661-2), but the 
language he uses to describe his own translation techniques stresses that 
he has engaged in an act of extraction, both linguistic and geographic/ 
spatial. He claims that he followed “the substaunce” rather than working 
“word by word”; but the key phrases “Owte of the frensshe I drowe hit” and 
“fro Paris to Englond hit sent” (665, 667) stress that the act of translation is 
a relocation, a movement of a product of culture from its original context 
to a new world of readers. This movement is described through non-par- 
allel spaces: from Paris, a city, indeed a specific space, “seint Innocentis” 
(which he names in the prologue, 34) to “Englond,” a nation, and, most 
importantly, an abstract idea of a collective on whose behalf he writes. It 
is an assurance, in other words, that his allegiance lies with England, a not 
insubstantial cultural code to evoke during a period when Bedford’s Re- 
gency was regularly the subject of nervous speculation in England, trig- 
gered by Bedford’s strategy of local cultural and political engagement: his 
marriage to Anne, daughter of Jean sans Peur, to cement the Burgundian 
alliance; his pursuit of a base of support in France, cultivated through re- 
lationships with both high- and low-ranking citizens of Paris; and his pa- 
tronage of French high art.1° 

The split identity of the English in France created problems in both 
countries. The English were, after all, “translating” their King into France. 
After Henry V’s military successes established the power of the English 
monarchy, Henry VI's right to rule as an infant was rooted in a subtler form 
of cultural and diplomatic exchange, while ongoing military campaigns 
attempted to consolidate English power. The English in France had to seek 
out anew cultural identity, as indicated by Bedford's desire to maintain his 
own private religious practices in his chapel, which provided occasions for 
new manuscript commissions that continued to develop his case for link- 
ing power and cultural prestige. Bedford’s commission of a sumptuous 


39 Lydgate may well be alluding to Chaucer's “Envoy” to the “Complaint of Venus,” 
where he complains that English lacks the rhyme-carrying capacity of French, making it “a 
gret penaunce...To folowe word by word the curiosite / Of Graunson, flour of hem that 
make in Fraunce” (Riverside Chaucer, vv. 79, 81-2). 

40 See McKenna, “Henry VI of England the Dual Monarchy: Aspects of Royal Political 
Propaganda, 1422-1432,” 145-62. 
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Benedictional with John Peckham’s distinctive English variants may have 
been associated with the papal dispensations Bedford received in 1425 and 
1427 that allowed him to conduct pontifical functions in his chapel through 
a bishop of his choice.*! But, as Jenny Stratford argues, it was also a key 
moment of cultural display: “The manuscript was of huge size and was 
lavishly, almost ostentatiously, decorated with the arms and badges of Bed- 
ford and of Anne of Burgundy. In the books of his chapel, as well as in the 
vestments and goldsmiths’ work, Bedford was concerned to assert his mag- 
nificence as regent.’4? The Benedictional perfectly illustrates the tense 
balance Bedford attempted to maintain between his distinctive English 
identity and developing his status as a French lord, where expectations for 
sumptuous display were substantially higher. 

Expensive book commissions would, of course, only validate suspicions 
of excessive Francophilia in England, where political pressure kept the 
English in France highly attuned to the necessity of maintaining their do- 
mestic political allegiances, even as they looked to settle their French pos- 
sessions.*3 Lydgate is palpably aware of this pressure. In his epilogue, 
Lydgate clearly marks his allegiance to an “extractive” mode of cultural 
production, sending his text back to England to powerful readers, who may 
or may not be supportive of Bedford’s Regency. At the least, Lydgate need- 
ed to hedge his bets. An intriguing phrase in the epilogue qualifies his claim 
about sending the poem to England: “Oneli of purpose 3ow to do ple- 
saunce” (668). While “plesaunce’” is certainly a generic term in courtly lit- 
erature, it was also the name of Humphrey of Gloucestor’s court, where he 
entertained the writers and poets he patronized.* Given Lydgate’s poem 
celebrating Humphrey’s marriage to Jacqueline of Hainault On Gloucester's 
Approaching Marriage (1422)*5 and his later patronage of Lydgate’s Fall of 
Princes (1430-5), this possibility helps to clarify Lydgate’s attempt in the 
frame of the “Dance of Death’ to situate himself carefully as a privileged 


41 See Stratford, The Bedford Inventories; The Worldly Goods of John, Duke of Bedford, 
Regent of France, 93-5. 

42 Stratford, ibid, 93. 

43 Maurice Keen, “The End of the Hundred Years War: Lancastrian France and Lan- 
castrian England,” in England and Her Neighbors, 1066-1453. Essays in Honor of Pierre Chap- 
lais, ed. Michael Jones and M.G.A. Vale (London: Hambledon Press, 1989). 

44 For the court of Plesaunce, see Ethel Seaton, Sir Richard Roos: Lancastrian Poet 
(London: R. Hart-Davis, 1961), 60-3; though she focuses on Roos, her emphasis on Plesaunce 
as Humphrey’s literary court suggest the possibility of an echo here. 

45 See Pearsall, John Lydgate: A Bio-Bibliography, 22-3 and Schirmer, John Lydgate: A 
Study in the Culture of the Fifteenth Century, who calls the poem “a delicate task” (114), given 
the complexity of the marriage. 
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vehicle for French cultural authority, even as he aims to “translate” that 
material back to an English context that decisively grounds the poem’s 
intention to please powerful English patrons. 

In the other half of his framing structure, Lydgate begins his “Verba 
Translatoris” in the voice of high clerical discourse, upbraiding the reader 
morally for a lack of “witte” and “prouidence”: “O yee folkes harde herted 
as a stone / Which to the world haue al your aduertence / Like as hit shol- 
de laste evere in oone” (1-3). This prudential rhetoric, linking death-med- 
itation to the need for spiritual reform,*® serves to frame the text that 
follows as moral correction, and we note the contrast in voice from the 
epilogue, where he speaks as “Jon Lidgate,” humble poet seeking patronage 
among the elite. In the prologue, he immediately emphasizes that “cruel 
dethe that ben so wyse and sage” (6) kills all, both those “of low and hie 
parage” (8). He is miming verbally the voice of authority, which is repre- 
sented literally in the visual tradition of the Danse Macabre by the “Auctor,’ 
over whose head frequently flies an “Angelus,” as in the image from Meslay- 
le-Grenet.*’ [Fig. 2a] The next full stanza is dedicated to the theme of For- 
tune’s Wheel, which is not a major element in the Danse Macabre genre as 
a whole, but provides Lydgate an opportunity to broaden the range of di- 
dactic rhetoric and show off his credentials in the literature of secular 
moral instruction by riffing on this vigorous verbo-visual convention: 
“Maugre the might of al these conquerowres / Fortune hath hem from her 
whele ythrowe’” (15-16). Indeed, this stanza is conspicuously literary, as 
Lydgate does the poetic work to assimilate Death, where the stanza begins 
(“Dethe spareth not low ne hye degre,” 9), to Fortune, a move facilitated in 
the fulcrum of the stanza by a literary flourish on the theme of the fall of 
the great: “When thei schyne most in felicite / He can abate the fresshnes 
of her flowres / Ther bright sune clipsen with hys showres” (9-11). With 
Chaucerian echoes, the style of this stanza is a demonstrative performance 


46 The relationship between prudence and death is not accidental, either: in a cycle 
of images dedicated to the Seven Virtues in Morgan 359, Prudence (fol. 18v) appears with 
a coffin on her head, indicating the importance of mortality in producing this virtue. Voelkle, 
“Morgan M. 359 and the Origin of the ‘New Iconography’ of the Virtues in the Fifteenth 
Century,” 88, fig. 12. 

47 Simpson, Reform and Cultural Revolution, 59, discusses the variety of authorities 
with which Lydgate aligns, including one, “Angelus,” which Simpson plucks from a manu- 
script titulus in Oxford, Corpus Christi MS 237, illustrating the problem of not attending to 
the visual tradition: the Angelus is a well-recorded figure in many extant mural paintings, 
as at Meslay-le-Grenet. This particular titulus is heavily influenced by the contents of this 
manuscript, which contains a sequence of Hoccleve’s translations of the Angel’s song from 
Deguileville’s Pélerinage de l’Ame. 
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of Lydgate’s ability to varnish the difficult truth of death and make it po- 
etically, if not psychologically, palatable. But it also alludes subtly to Ly- 
dgate’s capacity to link this narrower didactic text to a range of literary 
matter at his disposal, especially the fall of great men, a theme that he 
would ply his entire writing career. The frame of his translation sends liter- 
ary signals to his readers that he will accommodate the text to their tastes, 
that he will “perform” as an English poet mediating the French verbo-visu- 
al text. 

This clerical voice is then supplemented by a narrative of the transla- 
tion’s origin, locating the event in a specific place, but simultaneously sug- 
gesting that the verbal text provides an adequate surrogate for the original 
to be “printed” in the reader’s “memorialle” (18). Lydgate refers to the Dan- 
se Macabre as an “exawmple which that at Parise / I fownde depicte ones 
ona walle” (19-20). He begins his distancing from the original context with 
this narrative located in a singular past—”ones”—that appears as an ac- 
cident ofan urban itinerary: he simply came across it. But now at a distance 
measured by the insertion of the “example” into a literary text, he is in a 
position to render it intelligible verbally, making the original encounter 
itself less consequential. Rather than seeing the original form as an object 
of visual attention, Lydgate has already reformulated it into a verbalized 
clerical “exawmple,’ comparable to his discourse on Fortune’s Wheel, an- 
other verbo-visual image that has been fully appropriated to a literary sys- 
tem and thus can be translated without visual supplement. In his account 
of the work’s origin, he took it upon himself “to translaten al / Owte of the 
frensshe Macabrees daunce” (23-24) as a result of having met “frensshe 
clerkes” who press him to “make a pleyne translacioun / In Inglisshe tunge” 
(28-9), a request that he “obeyed” (27). Many of the typical elements of 
Middle English authorial self-presentation appear in this passage, with the 
“frennsh clerkes” playing the role of a high-placed patron: his relationship 
with these “clerks” locates the translation in an international context of 
clerical exchange. Omitting the mediating politics that govern his presence 
in Paris, and thus whitewashing his participation in the Regency, Lydgate 
uses his clerical identity as a means to legitimate his authority outside the 
compromised realm of dynastic politics. This transmission is facilitated by 
his emphasis here, as with the epilogue, on the linguistic movement: “owte 
of the frensshe,” “in Inglisshe tunge.” This framing of his literary work offers 
a prime example of the “agonism” Mitchell has seen in verbal texs whose 
ekphrastic ambivalence suggests simultaneous attraction and fear.t8 That 


48 Mitchell, Picture Theory, 151-56. 
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ambivalence resolves in the A-text in favor of a verbal form that can be 
detached from context, can move without substantial alteration, and can 
be supplemented by a spiritual program of clerical knowledge. 

The mural’s images, the pairing of the living and the dead, do not com- 
mand Lydgate’s attention, which is, rather, engaged by his “acqueyntaunce” 
with his clerical brethren: “Bi whos avyse and cownseille ate leste / Thurh 
her sterynge and her mocioune | | obeyed” (25-7; my italics). This passage 
compares well with Hoccleve’s line, discussed in Chapter 2, in his “Dia- 
logue” introducing the “Lerne for to die” translation as having its origins in 
“the excitinge and mocioun / Of a devoute man” (234-5); both passages 
point to the importance in the Middle English death meditations of estab- 
lishing not only literary but moral and spiritual authority. Instead of inspi- 
ration by, or personal investment in, the verbo-visual text, Lydgate is moved 
in this framing fiction by direct, interpersonal relations with clerical peers, 
whose pressure is couched in two pairs of phrases that stress, respectively, 
the speech genres of morally inflected advice (“avyse and cownselle”) and 
emotionally-inflected devotional discourse (“her sterynge and mocioune’). 
Lydgate is moved by his clerical peers, not by a powerful work of art. His 
“commission” has the twin objectives of rational moral counsel and emo- 
tional stimulus to devotion, objectives wholly consonant with Lydgate’s 
own sense of his role as a Lancastrian poet. He has converted this narrative 
of the origin of the text into a fiction of the grounding of his poetic per- 
sona, a result achieved by effacing the physical space in which he encoun- 
tered the verbo-visual text. 

While the images might be considered crucial, or at least functionally 
useful, to the Danse’s devotional purpose, Lydgate ignores them complete- 
ly. Indeed, in the single direct reference to the work in the prologue, “Ma- 
cabrees daunce’” (24), he aligns himself with the rhetorical performance of 
the “Auctoy,” an apocryphal “Doctor Machabre” to whom the two-stanza 
prologue to the Danse proper is occasionally ascribed. When he refers to 
the actual object of the verbo-visual text at the Cemetery of the Innocents, 
he does so by way of sweeping it into a broader “exaumple’” (33; repeated 
from line 19) that “this worlde is but a pilgrimage / yeven unto vs our lyues 
to correcte” (37-8). Indeed, his invocation of the actual physical object 
relegates the images themselves to a “surplusage”: “The which daunce at 
seint Innocentis / Portreied is with al the surplusage” (35-6). “Portreied” 
refers to the visual object using a verb often used in Middle English for 
visual depiction, but that phrase “al the surplusage’” suggests that the image 
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stands as a remainder, or even an excess, of the verbal text.19 The physical 
object can be left behind—it can remain in Paris, at the Cemetery of In- 
nocents—while its core meaning, its status as “exaumple,” can be conveyed 
independently in a verbal vehicle, and can thus be translated both across 
languages (out of French, into English) and media (out of the image, into 
the word). Lydgate in effect aspires to hide the remediation of the object 
in a rhetorical claim to a transparent distillation of its truth. He ends his 
prologue confidently by asserting that his “stile” is sufficient to the topic of 
death: “And to declare the fine of owre passage / Ryght anoon my stile I 
wille directe” (40). As Robert Meyer-Lee has pointed out, “stile” is a favorite 
pun of Lydgate’s, referring both to the abstract features of his poetic form 
and the “pen” in its concrete form.5° Directing his “stile” thus means ap- 
propriating into a verbal text this dynamic form of verbo-visual art, culling 
the example from the physical object though the poetic labor of writing. 
This passage thus doubly signifies the extractive force of his poetic labor: 
as the pen serves as a metonymy for Lydgate’s text, so does the translated 
form serve as metonymy for his extraction of the image out of its French 
context, and for his extraction of meaning (“exawmple”) out of the con- 
crete verbo-visual text. His “stile” will “directe” the reader to a transparent 
meaning, achieving the goal of effacing its origins as as a mediated form, 
even as he points to the very conditions in which remediation was achieved. 

For the most part, his translation appears to remain faithful to the verbal 
text. Though he claims to have translated by “folwyng the substaunce” 
(666) rather than word by word, he frequently follows the French rhyme 
pattern, and though he does not translate the “corious metres” exactly, his 
addition of an extra foot (octosyllabic to decasyllabic) to accommodate the 
inevitable additions of phrases to clarify the French is standard Middle 
English translation practice. There are interesting moments, however, in 
his handling of the original work’s underlying visual context, which is 
never described directly in the French text because the image of a dancing 
troop was threaded directly into the verbo-visual form that accompanied 
the original poem. Jane Taylor has shown that the occasional references to 
dance in the original French text are greatly amplified in Lydgate’s transla- 
tion, especially in the B-version.5! Wherever he is filling out stanzas, and 
wherever he introduces new figures, he frequently uses a direct reference 


49 The Middle English Dictionary lists both as possible meanings, with abundant 
quotations from Lydgate in both, though this quote is listed under “remainder.” 

50 Meyer-Lee, Poets and Power, 55-6, 66. 

51 See Taylor, “Translation as Reception: La Danse macabre,” esp. 189-93. 
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to dance, often by references to Death grabbing the hands of the living.52 

There are signs throughout Lydgate’s translation that he was attuned to 
the aesthetic problem of verbally transmitting this verbo-visual text: 
though he hoped to verbalize the original form, a trace of the visual re- 
mains, or a trace of Lydgate’s concern to specify verbally what is obvious 
visually.53 The Monk in Lydgate’s A-version is hailed by Death with a vi- 
sual description: “Sire monke also with 3owre black abit” (A 377), a detail 
that does not appear in the French.** This gives the monk a visual appear- 
ance, of course, but more intriguingly associates him specifically with the 
Benecdictine order to which Lydgate belonged. This may be a moment of 
self-promotion, a feature that Meyer-Lee has seen as essential to Lydgate’s 
“laureate” poetics; indeed, Meyer-Lee cites the passage from the Prologue 
to the Siege of Thebes in which Lydgate describes himself as wearing “a 
Cope of blak and not of grene’” (pro. 73), and he notes that in the Troy Book 
his self-identification as a Benedictine serves “to credentialize his partici- 
pation in the genre, to distinguish his authority from his patron’s, and as 
an excuse to call attention to himself.”5> If the Monk in the A-version is a 
double for Lydgate’s authority, the disappearance of the Monk from B- 
versions might suggest that his name had been so thoroughly attached to 
the “Daunce of Poulys” that further identification was unnecessary. Inter- 
estingly, Morgan 359 contains two images of Benedictine monks (fol. 
136v/138v), which form a nice visual pair with one another: one, in an in- 
terior scene looking down at the ground with his legs planted and knees 
buckling; the other in an exterior scene staring up at the sky and striding 
purposively ahead. This instance of visual detail in the verbal text may 
suggest Lydgate’s nod to his readers, who would have seen the self-refer- 
ence as a realization of the personal import of the didactic truth. 

The Physician's passage also suggests a place where Lydgate adds imag- 
istic detail to the French text to sharpen the visual image. While the French 
text does refer to the Physician looking at his patients’ urine (“Medicin a 


52 Such iterative micro-structures in the text also resonate with Seeta Chaganti’s read- 
ing of the fleeting quality of the Danse Macabre, for which repetition attempts to compen- 
sate. See Chaganti, “Danse Macabre in the Virtual Churchyard.” 

53 See Floyd, “St. George and the ‘Steyned Hall’: Lydgate’s Verse for the London Armour- 
ers,” on Lydgate’s attention to the relationship between verbal form and visual iconography. 

54 See lines 303-12 of the presumed original French text, based on Marchant’s 1486 
edition, included as an Appendix in Warren, 79-96. 

55 Meyer-Lee, Poets and Power, 38 and 69-70. Mortimer, John Lydgate’s Fall of Princes: 
Narrative Tragedy in its Literary and Political Contexts, 4, cites a doggerel composed by 
Shirley, which similarly stresses the black habit: “Lydegate the Munk clothed in blacke / In 
his making ther is no lacke.” 
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tout vostre orine / Veez vous, ycy quamender,” 345-6), Lydgate expands 
with a more direct visual image: “Maister of phisik which on g3owre vryne 
/ So loke and gase & stare ayenne the sunne” (417-8). The iconographic 
convention of the Physician usually depicts a figure looking upward at a 
urine glass, though not always “ayenne the sunne,”’ as Lydgate specifies 
here; that detail evokes the context of practice, since the sunlight provides 
the best available light for inspection, the close attention to which is ver- 
bally rendered through the doublet “loke and gase.” The Physician in the 
Morgan cycle (fol. 143v) conforms quite closely to the standard visual con- 
vention, adding the ironic detail that he is so absorbed with his urine that 
he remains visually locked on his glass as the skeleton leads him away. A 
detail in a corollary image from an Office of the Dead illustration in the 
Hours of Catherine of Cleves depicts a man on his deathbed as a doctor 
inspects his urine, with the significant detail of his having retreated to a 
window to complete the inspection under the light, as the room itself is 
darkened to accommodate the sick patient.5 Lydgate wants his reader to 
see this image, as it powerfully evokes the deathbed scenes at which physi- 
cians are emblems of the final failure of professional competence, 
absorbed in its practices, to forestall inevitable death. 

Lydgate also accommodates the text to his own cultural context, right 
from the beginning. His A-version, usually considered to be a faithful re- 
production of the Danse at Paris, already includes six figures who do not 
appear in the original (a list to which he added further in the “Daunce of 
Poulys”): the Lady of Great Estate, the Abbess, the Gentlewoman Amorous, 
the Juror, the Tregetour, and the Empress. Five of these six figures can be 
explained through Lydgate’s putative audience of high-ranking aristocrats, 
particularly the introduction of four female characters, of whom there are 
none in the original.5” Women were essential to court culture, and ranked 
women played an important part in literary and cultural patronage. 
Lydgate himself was the direct beneficiary of the patronage of Queen Kath- 
erine; Anne, Countess of March; Anne, Countess of Stafford; Alice, 


56 See Wieck, “Death Desired,” fig. 2, taken from New York, Pierpont Morgan Library 
MS M 917, fol. 180 (Hours of Catherine of Cleves, ca. 1440). 

57 Indeed, the absence of women in the original gave birth to a witticism (devinette): 
“Pourquoy en la danse macabree ne dansent nulls femmes, mais ung mort et ung homme 
vif? Pour tant que les femmes n’ont cure de danser aveuc les mors, mais tres bien aveuc les 
vifs.” (Why aren’t there any women dancing in the Danse macabre, but one dead man and 
one living one? Because women don’t want to dance with the dead, but very much want to 
dance with living men). See Bruno Roy, Devinettes Francaises du Moyen Age (Montreal, 
Bellarmin, and Paris: Vrin, 1977), 137-8. 
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Countess of Suffolk; and later Margot Talbot and Isabelle, the earl of War- 
wick’s second wife, so we can be sure that he was attentive to the interests 
of female readers.5® While one might surmise a patron would be ambiva- 
lent about seeing herself portrayed confronting death, the Danse Macabre’s 
depiction of a comprehensive society would make exclusion from that 
totalizing image a sign of social marginality. If everybody’s dying, his fe- 
male patrons might ask, why not me? Each of the female figures pair with 
a powerful male figure, though the pairing of the “Gentlewoman Amerous” 
with the “Amerous Squyre’” was clearly intended to evoke the courtly ritu- 
als of erotic dalliance, as he bids adieu to his lost ladies, and she laments 
her lost beauty. Including women in the dance allows the female readers 
in Lydgate’s audience to indulge in the same forms of ostentatious humil- 
ity we observed in the Legend of the Three Living and Three Dead. 

But aside from these indirect pieces of evidence of court affiliation, the 
Tregetour provides a more direct connection to Lydgate’s intended audi- 
ence. Unlike any other figure in the Danse Macabre tradition I am aware 
of, he is named and tied directly with Henry V’s court: “Maister Jon Rikelle 
some tyme tregetowre / Of nobille harry kynge of Ingelonde / And of 
Fraunce the myghti Conquerowre’” (513-5). The readers positioned to ap- 
preciate the resonance of this particular figure are an aristocratic audience 
familiar with his performances, and Lydgate’s evocation of this memory 
provides a palpable sense of nostalgia, not unlike Hamlet’s ruminations on 
Yorick’s skull. The full socio-political resonance of the reference broadens 
with Lydgate’s articulation of Henry’s title: not just King of England, but 
Conqueror of France, by whose conquest Lydgate was led to Paris in his 
role as a part of the Lancastrian cultural strategy of assuring the legitima- 
tion of Henry VI as heir to the throne of France. As Simpson has pointed 
out, “In the period leading up to the occupation of Paris, Lydgate had pre- 
pared England’s military rulers for the catastrophic fiasco that France 
turned out to be, by writing the histories of two fallen cities, Troy and The- 
bes. Both narratives trace a history of chivalric and bureaucratic disaster 
that stands urgently in need of prudential wisdom devoted to purely secu- 
lar ends.’5? This subtle but highly specific allusion would have echoed pow- 
erfully in the imagination of English aristocratic readers at a time when 
Henry V's death was a recent memory and the active power struggle among 
his surviving brothers threatened English political hegemony. This aside 
on Jon Rikele thus simultaneously performs Lydgate’s self-imagined role 


58 Simpson, Reform and Cultural Revolution, 59-60. 
59 bid, 159. 
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as cultural translator, offering a concrete cultural reference for his English 
readers, while it also allows him to establish himself as a clerical voice of 
warning. The A-version of the “Dance of Death” thus shapes a doubled 
poetic voice, with characteristics of the courtly insider and the clerical 
outsider. In the “Dance of Death,” Lydgate trades on death discourse, a 
crucial moral currency in early fifteenth century devotional writing 
through which he invests in his increasingly active role as the moral con- 
science for elite English readers.° 

That investment paid off. The period after his return from Paris marks 
his most active engagement with public poetry, including commissions 
from prominent patrons, both the elite London civic audience that has 
fascinated recent critics, but also royal audiences in the form of mum- 
mings. The Mumming at Windsor, which Schirmer thought showed the 
influence of his time in Paris,®! is particularly relevant to this study, as it 
may reflect not just his Lancastrian bona fides, but his role as a conduit for 
key visual elements in Lancastrian propaganda promoting Henry VI’s le- 
gitimation as King of France. The Mumming at Windsor was likely staged 
in Christmas 1429, just over a month after Henry VI’s coronation, for which 
Lydgate had written his Coronation Ballad. The fourteen stanza “play” is 
really an explanatory prologue to what would have been a pantomime of 
Clovis’ conversion and coronation. The verbal text is a supplement to a 
“performance image,”®” the theme of which appears in other contempo- 
rary artistic forms. The most important of these is the image in the Bedford 
Hours that visually depicts Clovis’ conversion and the origin of the fleur- 
de-lys as an emblem of the French monarchy (British Library MS Addi- 
tional 18850, fol 288v). © Like the Mumming, the Bedford Hours played a 
part in a politicized Christmas ceremonial. In 1430, Henry received the 


60 Tam, then, suggesting a more concrete function for the “Dance of Death” in Lydgate’s 
oeuvre than simply the “arousal of pathos” that Mortimer, 48, has seen as an important 
precursor to Lydgate’s version of the Fall of Princes. 

61 See Schirmer, John Lydgate: A Study in the Culture of the Fifteenth Century, 106. 

62 Ibid, 107, has suggested that the mummings are probably organized around a “com- 
mentary” that pointed directly to characters performing a role. This style of “performance” 
allowed Lydgate to maintain his literary, clerical voice, rather than write for the voices of 
characters. Nolan, John Lydgate and the Making of Public Culture, 72, has similarly stressed 
their “writtenness.” 

63 See Konig, Bedford Hours, 126-9, for a discussion of the Clovis miniature, which was 
added in a final campaign by the Bedford Workshop, likely just before its presentation to 
Henry VI. The manuscript unfolded in several campaigns, the first two of which date to the 
1gios. After Bedford’s acquisition of the book, miniatures with portraits of the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford (256v, 257v) were added by the Bedford Master, around 1423. 
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book as a coronation gift from Anne of Burgundy, Bedford’s wife, no doubt 
with the important symbolic implications of his acceptance by the Bur- 
gundians as legitimate King of France. Indeed, the symbolism of the gift of 
the manuscript is redoubled when one concentrates on the image, which 
depicts the transmission of the flewr-de-lys from God to an Angel to a her- 
mit to St. Clothilda, who kneels and presents them, re-fashioned in the 
shape of a shield, to her husband Clovis, crowned and armored, receiving 
his spurs. The Burgundian ducal family claimed Clothilda as an ancestor, 
so the manuscript itself provides a symbolic surrogate for the role the Bur- 
gundians played in transmitting the ancient emblem of the King of France 
to the English royal family.6* Though of course it is not clear whether Ly- 
dgate would have seen the Bedford Hours (it was owned by Bedford by 1423, 
but where it was kept is not known), nor whether the final campaign in- 
cluding the Clovis miniature was known to him, the symbolism of Clovis 
depicted there suggests the common interest among the Lancastrians in 
the visual symbols legitimating Henry VI’s claim to the throne of France.®© 
Lydgate converted those visual images into verbal form, both those affirm- 
ing English legitimacy, and those negating the Dauphin’s legitimacy. Ly- 
dgate’s “Title and Pedigree of Henry VI’ includes both a description of his 
genealogy, which was famously represented by an elaborate tree, drawn in 
detail in manuscripts of Calot’s poem and installed in churches;® as well 
as a reference to the assassination of Jean sans Peur in 1419 by the Dauphin 
Charles, who famously commissioned a justification for the murder that 
appeared in deluxe manuscripts, representing the act as a defense against 
a treasonous interloper.§” 


64 Catherine Reynolds, “Les Angloys, de leur droicte nature, veullent touzjours guer- 
reer’: Evidence for Painting in Paris and Normandy, c. 1420-1450,” 48, has stressed how 
important the exchange of symbols between Bedford and the Burgundians was, evident in 
badges worn in public and martial contexts, but also in manuscript commissions that 
provided valuable opportunities for publicizing the links between the dynasties. 

65 See McKenna, “Henry VI of England the Dual Monarchy: Aspects of Royal Political 
Propaganda, 1422-1432,” 155, on the use of the Clovis imagery in Lancastrian propaganda. 

66 bid, 151, citing B.J.H. Rowe, “King Henry VI’s Claim to France in Picture and Poem,” 
The Library 13 (1932). 

67 Bedford staged a theatrical re-creation of the murder in 1429 as part of an attempt 
to keep the Duke of Burgundy from drifting back to the Dauphin. See McKenna, “Henry VI 
of England the Dual Monarchy: Aspects of Royal Political Propaganda, 1422-1432,” 156; 
Mortimer, John Lydgate’s Fall of Princes: Narrative Tragedy in its Literary and Political Con- 
texts, 46-7; and Bernard Guenée, Un Meurtre, une Société: L’assassnat du Duc d’Orleans, 23 
novembre 1407 (Paris: Gallimard, 1992), 281, who sees an early justification for the assassina- 
tion in Petit’s treatise on the arguments for tyrannicide. 
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In Lydgate’s writing, these images culled from French visual culture 
present opportunities to establish himself as the English voice of moral 
counsel and authority, lending legitimacy, as well as verbal artistry, to Lan- 
castrian culture.®* They are the secular equivalent to the religious poetry 
Derek Pearsall has described as “quasi-liturgical English composition in 
the high style.’®9 In this period, Lydgate produced other poems that were 
rooted in, or produced to accompany, visual artifacts, and may have been 
produced for “performance.’”° These texts include Bycorne and Chiche- 
vache” and the tapestry poems produced for the London Armourers, 
which Jennifer Floyd has claimed show an attention to the “visual surface 
of his source narrative.””? As Robert Meyer-Lee has emphasized, the “Lau- 
reate” role that Lydgate imagined for himself was rooted in an “aureate” 
poetics, a term that we usually translate instinctively into a metaphorical 
abstraction, neglecting the importance of its visual substratum. Gold has 
an important symbolic role in medieval visual culture, and Lydgate in some 
ways imagines his role as a poet as like a goldsmith or a book illuminator. 
In the passage from Troy Book that Meyer-Lee cites to support his claim 
that Lydgate “seeks to establish the poet as possessing a literary authority 
akin to the prince’s political one,””4 Lydgate tellingly contrasts the dimming 
of “the lettris aureate” with the “diligent labour” of clerks, who have “enlu- 
myned with many corious flour / Of rhethorik, to make us comprehende / 
The trouthe of al” (7-B. 218-20). These “golden letters” are physical objects 


68 For Lydgate’s engagement with visual metaphors, see James Simpson, “The Rule of 
Medieval Imagination,” in Images, Idolatry, and Iconoclasm in Late Medieval England, ed. 
Jeremy Dimmick, et al (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 20-2 on Lydgate; and Michael 
Camille, “The Iconoclast’s Desire: Deguileville’s Idolatry in France and England,” ibid, ed. 
Jeremy Dimmick, et al (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 161-71 on Lydgate. 

69 Pearsall, John Lydgate: A Bio-Bibliography, 19. 

70 Clare Sponsler, “Text and Textile: Lydgate’s Tapestry Poems,” in Medieval Fabrica- 
tions: Dress, Textile, Clothwork, and Other Cultural Imaginings, ed. E. Jane Burns (New York: 
Palgrave MacMillan, 2004), 19-34, has stressed the importance ofa renewed understanding 
of the interest in “visual stimulation” among London patrons, emphasizing that such 
stimulation was deeply connected to performance, including text, image, and dramatic 
presentation. 

1 On which, see Andrea Denny-Brown, “Lydgate’s Golden Cows: Appetite and Avarice 
in Bycorne and Chychevache,” in Lydgate Matters: Poetry and Material Culture in the Fifteenth 
Century, ed. Lisa H. Cooper and Andrea Denny-Brown (New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 
2008), 39-40, who emphasizes the link between multi-media artworks and consumer 
demand. 

72 Jennifer Floyd, “St. George and the ‘Steyned Hall’: Lydgate’s Verse for the London 
Armourers,” Lydgate Matters: Poetry and Material Culture in the Fifteenth Century, ed. Lisa 
H. Cooper and Andrea Denny-Brown (New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 2008), 140. 

73 Meyer-Lee, Poets and Power, 71. 
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that decay, rooted in the metaphor of manuscript illumination; but, de- 
ploying the polyvalent term “enlumyned,”” Lydgate appropriates the dec- 
orative metaphor to argue that the “many corious flour of rhethorik” 
transcend this physical space.” Lydgate occasionally applies the metaphor 
of illumination quite concretely to color gradations that suggest he is visu- 
alizing the impact of words on a page, and not simply converting it into a 
rhetorical abstraction. Gilding surfaces, after all, is Lydgate’s artistic métier, 
providing a verbal supplement that supplants the image by producing rhe- 
torical luster in place of the physical luster of an object. The A-version of 
his “Dance of Death’ is just such an attempt to translate the visual into the 
verbal, leaving behind in Paris the “surplusage” of “portreiture” so that his 
text can make its way to England untethered from the physical limit of 
“seint Innocentis,” but retain both its morally and aesthetically striking 
qualities. 

The Bedford Workshop similarly remediated the Danse Macabre, mov- 
ing it from public verbo-visual spectacle in the Cemetery of Innocents into 
a new format, the Book of Hours, leaving behind the poetic text that ac- 
companied the original mural. Their adaptation seeks other means, and 
other ends, to “esmouvoir les gens a devotion,” in Gilbert de Metz’s 
phrase.” The physical object of the book was essential to the artistic iden- 
tity of the Bedford Master, who had been involved in luxury manuscript 
production since the early 1410s, working on borders for a number of com- 
missions associated with Louis de Guyenne, as well as contributing distinc- 
tive borders to the famous Trés Riches Heures, commissioned by Jean, Duke 
of Berry, as early as 1414-15.”” Whether or not K6nig’s identification of 


74 The word can mean “light up” or “illuminate” but because the gold lettering was 
associated with the casting of light and luster, it was also used to describe manuscript 
illumination. See, for the latter, M.E.D., enluminen, sense 2b) “to illuminate a book with 
letters of gold,” for support of which is cited Lydgate, Fall of Princes (Bodley 263), 4.371: “In 
ther chronicles his name...With goldene lettres to been enlumyned.” This same word is 
used in Chaucer’s Romance of the Rose, however, to describe a rose that is “enlumyned with 
colour reed” (see M.E.D., sense 2a), a nuance appropriate here given Lydgate’s allusion to 
the “colors of rhetoric.” 

75 Meyer-Lee, Poets and Power notes that Lydgate’s theory of poetry is grounded in its 
ability to “illuminate”: “Poetry translates the ideal into the human sphere by a process of 
illumination,” 58-9. It is a metaphor Lydgate uses often, as does Chaucer in describing 
Petrarch, to describe the “illuminating” power of rhetoric: see M.E.D. sense 3a, “To describe 
or depict (in a certain style), esp. to adorn or embellish (with figures of speech or poetry).” 

76 LeRoux de Lincy, Paris et ses historiens aux XIVe et XVe siécles, 193. 

77 A Haincelin was a valet de chambre listed in Louis’ household from 1409-1415: KGnig, 
Bedford Hours, 35. See Rabel, “The ‘Trés Riches Heures’ and two artists associated with the 
Bedford Workshop,” for a discussion of the distinctive medallions and borders in three 
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Haincelin of Hagenau as the Bedford Master is correct, his cultural and 
economic status was based on the appeal of his work to the wealthy pa- 
trons who drove the luxury trades for which Paris was so famous in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century, attracting talent from across Europe, but 
especially Italy and the Netherlands.’§ Like Lydgate, the Bedford Workshop 
most likely created Morgan 359 as a speculative production, aiming to ap- 
peal to an English aristocratic elite eager for objects of beauty that also 
affirmed a social identity of pious devotion. But their appropriation of the 
Danse Macabre moves in a different formal direction, leaving the didactic 
morality text behind in favor of relocating the images into a new context, 
as part of a long cycle of images illustrating the Office of the Dead. The 
unique use of a cycle of Danse Macabre images as part of this decorative 
program signals a workshop with an innovative sense of the complex func- 
tion of death iconography. The stimulation of anxiety produced by the 
Danse Macabre is contained in a deluxe manuscript, an object of great 
beauty that affirms the patron’s social identity as a person of wealth, taste 
and prestige. Any mortal anxiety generated by the dancing dead can be 
channeled through the book itself into a religious form, the Office of the 
Dead, that further affirms the aristocratic domestic identity through rituals 
of prayer that augment the spiritual states of the family, as discussed in 
Chapters 3 and 4. Artistic form thus enhances religious form through the 
judicious and aesthetically pleasing cultivation of a relationship with the 
dead in and through ritual encounters with the Office of the Dead. 
Though likely drawn from the original mural at the Cemetery of Inno- 
cents, the Morgan cycle does not slavishly imitate the original Danse as we 
understand it from Marchant’s woodblock images.”? Though the identifi- 
cations of the Morgan figures are complicated in many instances by a lack 


miniatures of the Trés Riches Heures, both of which are not found in the work of the Lim- 
bourgs. Reynolds, “The Workshop of the Master of the Duke of Bedford: Definitions and 
Identities,” outlines the major manuscripts to which the Bedford Master and his Workshop 
contributed. 

78 Indeed, Kénig, Bedford Hours, 35, provides evidence that a manuscript artist needed 
to have a hand in more than just the book trade: in 1415, Haincelin was questioned by police 
in a treason trial because he had come to the Palais de Bourbon to attempt to sell a polished 
iron mirror to Richard de Courtenay, bishop of Norwich, who was in Paris to negotiate the 
marriage of Catherine of Valois to Henry V. See, also, Chatelet, L’dge d’or du manuscrit a 
peintures en France au temps de Charles VI et les Heures du Maréchal Boucicaut, 166, who 
discusses the Haincelin attribution. 

79 A standing assumption of work on the Danse Macabre is that Marchant’s text 
reproduces the text and figures more or less faithfully, taking into account changes in 
fashion between 1425 and 1485. 
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of clear symbols of office, all but three of the 30 figures from Marchant’s 
text appear in Morgan 359: the exceptions are the Bailly, the Poor Man 
(from the pairing of the Usurer and the Poor Man), and the Minstrel. But 
the salient fact about the Morgan Danse Macabre cycle is that there are 
more figures in this version than any existing version: 58 figures in total, 
including the “Auctor” figure at the beginning [ Fig. 3], in 49 medallions and 
8 half-medallions.®° It is the proliferation of characters, and the stylistic 
detail of the individual portraits, that make the Morgan cycle a compelling 
interpretation of the Danse. This re-interpretation of the Danse in book 
form places a formal limit on the production through the design of the 
page, diminishing the social connectivity of the original form by breaking 
it into individual encounters. The Bedford Workshop overcomes this limit 
by the formal echo of the medallions themselves, located in the same place 
on each page, thus creating a visual line across the book gutter (from verso 
left to recto right), but also linking the medallions together across the 
whole series. These medallions were a distinctive aesthetic attribute of the 
Bedford Workshop, one of the visual means by which the Bedford Master 
developed his characteristic “narrative verve.”®! The default image struc- 
ture is a single living figure greeted by two corpses, who lead the living 
figure away in a dance, usually by grabbing a part of their clothing or their 
arm. By predominately employing the double skeleton format in each im- 
age, the artists seem to have adopted the widespread sense in visual culture 
that these are the dancing dead, and not Death in the abstract. The corps- 
es are varied in color, with the artists having paid attention to varying de- 
grees of decomposition: some are a light, almost white fleshtone, while 
others are light grey, and a few are darkened corpses, indicating an ad- 
vanced state of decay (fol. 147) [Fig. 4c]. As with many of the extant dance 
murals, the corpses step lively, sometimes kicking high (fol. 136) [Fig. 4a] 
and occasionally contorting their bodies as they move through the image 
and look back in an effort to address the living figures they accompany. 
There are exceptions to the two-corpse rule, however. First, at every 
break in the text of the Office of the Dead, the manuscript is designed to 
have a half-medallion, rather than a full, marking the page visually and 
making it easy to find one’s place in the text of the Office. In those eight 


80 One medallion, fol. 150r, anomalously features two acolytes walking together. 

81 The phrase is from Chatelet, L’dge d’or du manuscrit a peintures en France au temps 
de Charles VI et les Heures du Maréchal Boucicaut, 162. The medallions have been used as a 
key device to recognize the work of the Bedford Workshop in other manuscripts, notably 
the Trés Riches Heures, for an example of which see Rabel, “The ‘Trés Riches Heures’ and 
two artists associated with the Bedford Workshop,” 536. 
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Figure 4a-c: a) Sergeant; b) Alexian; c) Car- 
thusian from the Danse Macabre cycle in the 
Office of the Dead from The Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, New York. MS M.359 (1430- 
5): fols. 136, detail; 1g40v, detail; and 147, 
detail. 





half-medallions, a single corpse appears, presumably for reasons of space, 
though the artist has ingeniously stuffed quite a bit of visual matter into a 
couple of these half-medallions: the carter (fol. 148v), who is shown walk- 
ing behind the rump of a horse laden with saddlebags; and the jeweler, 
selling his wares (fol. 150v, discussed further below). A further ten full me- 
dallions have a single corpse in them, which is harder to explain from a 
simple design perspective. One of those medallions depicts two acolytes 
together (fol. 150), suggesting that the artist decided to substitute one living 
for one dead. In two further cases, the choice may have to do with the deci- 
sion to include a fairly detailed interior scene of a goldsmith’s atelier (fol. 
145r) and a ploughman (146v) (discussed more fully in the next chapter). 
The treatment of the setting is various, and for the most part unsystem- 
atic, with the exception being the interior scenes of labor discussed below. 
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There are 26 medallions with exterior settings, most with a simple land- 
scape made up of a green grassy plain and a blue sky with an occasional 
star. Variations include the use of brown grass, a rising hill, and the appear- 
ance of a tree. Rarely does the exterior setting have any particular signifi- 
cance, with two exceptions: the ploughman (fol. 146v), where the artist has 
furrowed the brown ground in parallel striations that pick up the effect of 
his work; and the hermit (fol. 148), where a brown hill rises behind the 
bearded figure and is dotted by a cluster of small trees, which likely signify 
his simple hovel at the edge of a wilderness. These scenic variations pro- 
vide a nice, though limited touch, an example of clever artists working 
within the narrow constraints of form. There are 19 medallions with inte- 
rior scenes, mostly with a checkerboard floor design and diapered walls in 
the background, a design seen in many French ateliers of the first two de- 
cades of the fifteenth century. The remaining ten medallions contain com- 
posite backgrounds that provide evidence of the confusions in the work 
process that can occur in a workshop manuscript: though the colored wall 
patterns indicate that they were laid out for an interior scene, the figures, 
painted over the background wall, are nonetheless standing on grass. This 
strange hybrid setting is most noticeable in the medallion of the laborer 
who carries a shovel and a bag of tools (fol. 147v) across grass, set against a 
diapered background. The man with a carthorse (fol. 148v) is simply out of 
place, as he trudges across a checkerboard floor in an interior scene. 
Where mural painters might have worked under the pressure of a given 
architectural space—the number of columns in a cloister or in an ambula- 
tory as at Ennezat, the available wall-space in a parish church such as at 
Kermaria—the organizing pressure bearing on the formal design of the 
Morgan Danse is the Office of the Dead itself, the text of which is fixed. The 
decision made to fill the entire Office with these medallions meant that an 
extraordinarily complex iconographic system had to be produced, and the 
Danse Macabre section had to be designed with an eye toward its relation- 
ship to the narrative sequence that precedes it, as well as the sequence that 
follows it. This understanding of the working process helps explain a curi- 
ous feature of the correspondences of the Morgan cycle with Marchant’s 
design, namely, the close relationship between the two in the beginning 
and at the end of the cycle, with the figures in the middle showing substan- 
tial variation. A probable sequence of design emerges from this observa- 
tion. Within the structure of the Office of the Dead, the atelier likely worked 
forward from the narrative sequence of the burial and funeral processions 
that begin the Office in this manuscript (fol. ugv-122v) and backward from 
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the cycles that complete the manuscript, the 15 Signs of the Second Coming 
(fol. 151v-160r) and Job (160v-173v). With those two ends defined, the man- 
uscript planners would have a clear idea of how many folio pages they 
needed to fill with the Danse Macabre figures (123r-151r), which could then 
be adjusted by adding or subtracting figures. The same method then ap- 
plies within the Danse cycle itself, with figures marking the beginning and 
ending of Marchant’s text creating the boundary of the program for illus- 
trating the Office. With the exception of the Duke (who does not appear 
in Marchant), the order of the Morgan sequence parallels Marchant for the 
first six figures (Pope, Emperor, Cardinal, King, Patriarch, Duke, Archbish- 
op, Constable, Abbot) before breaking into a much freer variation that does 
not follow an orderly descent through a hierarchy. Similarly, at the end of 
the text, many of the same figures parallel Marchant, though the order 
varies. In most early versions of the Danse, including Marchant and Ly- 
dgate, the final three figures are invariably Infant-Clerk-Hermit. The Mor- 
gan manuscript has all three figures toward the end, but the order is 
reversed, with the Hermit appearing first, then the Clerk, followed by three 
images that intervene (a half-medallion with the Blacksmith, the two aco- 
lytes, and then a half-medallion with the jeweler), before the Infant ap- 
pears in the final medallion.8? 

There is a general attempt to maintain an alternation between lay and 
clerical figures,®? but clerical figures outnumber lay figures: of the 56 me- 
dallions depicting an encounter with the dead (excluding the doctor, treat- 
ing the two acolytes as one), 29 are clerical; two are ambiguous on the 
basis of a lack of clarity in their tonsure or clothing; and 25 are lay figures. 


82 This reversal is odd given the thematic prominence of the Hermit, the only figure 
who is explicitly affirmed by Death for his perspective on death. In some ways, we may be 
dealing with the haphazard nature of a workshop where instructions can be muddled. It is 
precisely here, on fol 148, that un-erased marginal sketches appear, intended to provide 
direction to the workshop. There are, of course, many contingencies in the production of 
a manuscript, especially one as complex as this and it is possible that the sequence was 
simply poorly executed, owing to a break in the work or a breaking off of the commission. 
Three of the eight medallions which mark shifts in readings of the Office appear between 
148v and 1511, so it is also possible that the confusion came from misarranging these pages 
during the design phase. 

83 The religious-lay alternation breaks down five times: 1) Magistrate (fol. 128) followed 
by Knight Templar (fol. 128v) followed by Priest (fol. 129) (even if you take the Templar as 
“religious,” he is immediately followed by a religious figure); 2) Priest (fol. 134) followed by 
Dominican Monk (fol. 134v); 3) unidentified layman, perhaps “Amerous Squyer” (fol. 143) 
followed by Physician (fol. 143v), followed by money-changer (fol. 144); 4) unidentified 
layman in a blue robe (fol. 146), followed by farmer plowing (fol. 146v); 5) hermit (fol. 148) 
followed by monk (fol. 148v) followed by cleric (fol. 149). 
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The Morgan illustrations depict a broad range of clerical figures, with the 
kind of specificity that reflects a much more localized sense of culture, 
rather than the more abstract sense of a social totality present in the con- 
ventional Danse Macabre typologies. After following Marchant’s religious 
sequence through the first four figures (Pope, Cardinal, Patriarch, Arch- 
bishop), the Morgan manuscript replaces the Bishop with an Abbot. Rath- 
er than one Abbot, however, starting on fol. 130, a sequence of four further 
abbots appear, each with their staffs and in the distinctive garb of their 
orders: a Benedictine (fol. 130), a Cistercian (fol.131), a Dominican (fol. 132), 
and a Hospitaller (fol. 133). [Fig. 5a-c] In descriptions of ceremonial proces- 
sions of the period (see next chapter), the local Parisian Abbots are almost 
always included as prominent figures, and the Bedford Workshop may well 
have been evoking this local context. The Bishops of Paris, often having 
come from prominent families on either side of the Armagnac-Burgundy 
divide, had greater political prominence during the Regency because of 
their affiliations with aristocratic families, they are also more divisive fig- 
ures during the Regency. The Abbots, meanwhile, because of their close 
ties to Parisian civic politics, constituted an important local governance 
resource for the Anglo-Burgundian regime. 

After the Abbot sequence, a much more open pattern of religious figures 
prevails for the remainder of the manuscript; many of these figures are 
unique in the Danse Macabre tradition, and some quite local and obscure. 
Aside from the Carthusian (fol. 147) [Fig. 4c], and Cordelier (135v) who 
appear in Marchant, the Morgan manuscript replaces the generic Monk of 
Marchant with two Dominican monks (134v, 142v), two Benedictine monks 
(136v, 138v), an Alexian or Cellite (1g0v) [Fig. 4b] and a Servite (141v). The 
possible Alexian identification is particularly interesting, as the order was 
founded in the late fourteenth century specifically to help bury plague 
victims, given the fear associated with that dangerous task. The Morgan 
manuscript, in other words, far from reducing the picture of religious life 
to typology and hierarchy, is teeming with variety, reveling no doubt in the 
visual diversity such range afforded, but also attending to the specific cul- 
tural life observable in Paris in the early fifteenth century. 

This artistic investment in variety is perhaps best exemplified in the 
clerical persona on fol 144 v [Fig. 6], who has not been previously identi- 
fied. The distinctive cross with a red vertical and a white horizontal bar 
belong to the habit of the Brethren of the Holy Cross, otherwise known as 
the Crosiers; this image may be the first extant visual representation of a 
member of the Order, as I have been unable to identify any others dating 
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Figure 5a-c: The Four Abbots: a) Benedic- 
tine; Cistercian [fol 131, not pictured]; b) Do- 
minican; c) Hospitaller; from the Danse 
Macabre cycle in the Office of the Dead from 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. MS 
M.359 (1430-5): fol 130, detail; fol. 132, detail; 
and fol. 133, detail. 





to the medieval period.®* Part of a larger group of fratres cruciferi, or those 
authorized to wear crosses, the Crosiers, who had established a house near 
Huy, in Belgium, were approved in their spiritual lifestyle by Pope Innocent 
III in 1208. Though called in England Crutched Friars, they were canons 
regular, not friars. In the modern habit, a black scapular bears the cross, 
and the black cape is open at the chest to reveal a cross over the heart. In 
the Morgan image, our brother wears a grey scapular, and the cape bears 


84 Much of the scholarship on this Order is generated by modern members of the Order 
of the Holy Cross, through their journal Clairlieu. See J. Michael Hayden, “The Crosiers in 
England and France,” Clairlieu 22 (1964); J. Michael Hayden, “The Crutched Friars in 
England,”Clairlieu 48 (1989); J. Michael Hayden, “The Crutched Friars Revisited,” Clairlieu 
53 (1995). See also, however, Egerton Beck, “The Order of the Holy Cross (Crutched Friars) 
in England,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 7 (1913); Henry F. Chettle, “The 
Friars of the Holy Cross in England,” History 34 (1949). 
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Figure 6: Crosier from the Danse Macabre cycle in the Of- 
fice of the Dead from The Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York. MS M.359 (1430-5), fol. 144V, detail. 


the cross, still located in the central position. But the modified Crusader 
cross with red upright and white crosspiece clearly indicates the Crosier 
Order, which was associated with support of crusaders and probably had 
its origins in the decision by returning crusaders to take up a spiritual life. 
In a recent article, J. Michael Hayden has focused attention on the period 
after 1410, when the Order was reformed: no English representatives at- 
tended that meeting, but they began to after 1428, suggesting that interna- 
tional co-operation had been re-established,** and perhaps partially owing 
to the cross-channel political exchanges of the Regency. The Bedford work- 
shop may well be drawing attention to this international cooperation. The 
presence of this figure also attests to the Bedford Workshop's recognition 
of the distinctive character of these diverse religious groups. The identifica- 
tion foregrounds a thread in the Morgan Danse cycle of figures from inter- 
national Orders associated originally with the Crusades, but by the early 
fifteenth century established as hospitals and/or refuges for the sick. The 
Hospitallers of St. Anthony, represented in Morgan 359 by the Abbot with 


85 See J. Michael Hayden, “Religious Reform and Religious Orders in England, 1490- 
1540: The Case of the Crutched Friars,” The Catholic Historical Review 86 (2000). 
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Figure 7a-c: a) Hospitaller Knight; b) 
Knight, and c) Armed Knight from the Dan- 
se Macabre in the Office of the Dead from 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. MS 
M.359 (1430-5): fols. 128v, detail; 129v, detail; 
and 131V, detail. 


atau cross on fol. 133,°° also had crusader connections, and the Hospitaller 
Knight on fol128v completes the trio of orders in the manuscript that evoke 
this distinctive brand of international Christianity. This pattern of images 
attests to an interest in locating the social network of figures beyond their 
simple national allegiances. These groups all had broad international ties 
and the Bedford Workshop, by emphasizing the distinguishing sartorial 
traits of these Orders, calls upon a larger notion of Christian community 
than the restricted form of the original Danse Macabre, which produced a 
generic account of late medieval society. 


86 See Rotha Mary Clay, Medieval Hospitals of England (London: Metheun, 1909), who 
discusses the establishment of St. Anthony houses in England, 208-9, 257-8. 
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The Carthusian (fol. 147) [Fig. 4c] receives special visual attention in the 
manuscript, which might suggest a close reading of the poem, while per- 
haps highlighting the way a creative visual rendering can emphasize a 
feature of an absent verbal text. In Lydgate’s translation, Death observes 
that the Carthusian has “chekes dede & pale / Cause of wacche & longe 
abstinence” (A 345-6), at least indirectly affirming his strict devotions be- 
fore almost apologetically ending his speech: “Thowgh I be lothsome as yn 
apparence / Above al men deth hath the victorie” (A 351-2). Unlike his 
French source, Lydgate puts Death’s speech in the first-person, and this 
subjective touch underscores the intimate relationship between the Car- 
thusian and Death. Unlike most figures in the Danse, the Carthusian’s re- 
sponse suggests his full preparation for this event: “Vn to the worlde I was 
dede longe agon / Be my order and my profession” (A 353-4). He admits, 
philosophically, that all men, no matter how strong, “dredeth to dye be 
kyndeli mocioun / After his flessheli inclynacioun” (A 356-7). But he im- 
mediately affirms his professional vocation, which has prepared him to die, 
by turning to God for salvation: “But plese it to god my sowle for to borowe 
/ From fendes myght & fro dampnacioun” (A 358-9). In a sense, the Car- 
thusian overturns Death’s “victorie,” and he is the only figure other than 
the Hermit and perhaps the Laborer who accepts Death’s arrival with equa- 
nimity. The Morgan image visually affirms this sense that the Carthusian 
is ready for his death moment. Dressed in his long white robe, he stands 
with his feet firmly planted and looks upward to the sky, with his hands 
held in prayer and his lips faintly parted, visually suggesting the penitential 
act of prayer rendered in Lydgate’s dialogue. Where many of the living twist 
and contort their body as though they desire to escape, the Carthusian is 
calm and fixed in his gaze, which has an infectious effect on the two dead 
who have joined him: they, too, stare upward, following his gaze, as though 
they were also subject to an absent higher power. This remarkable image 
attests to the care and attention the Bedford Workshop put into its version 
of the Danse, attending from time to time to details that lend depth to in- 
dividual instances and avoid the monotony of a single interpretation. 

Like the clerical figures, the secular figures are also highly differentiated, 
even in areas where they follow the conventional hierarchy. An especially 
revealing difference between the Morgan 359 Danse Macabre and the 
Marchant woodcuts occurs in the sequence representing the chivalric 
class, the secular figures corresponding to the aristocratic hierarchy. The 
four-figure sequence in Marchant is: King, Constable, Knight, Squire. The 
corresponding sequence in M 359 contains seven figures: King (fol. 125), 
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Duke (marked mainly by his ermine-lined robe and the jewel on his hat; 
fol. 126), Constable (fol. 127);8” a Parlementaire (fol. 128; previously uniden- 
tified, discussed further in the next chapter); a Hospitaller Knight or Knight 
of St. John, unarmored, but in a ceremonial robe (fol. 128v) [Fig. 7a]; a 
Knight without armor with a sword in its hilt and spurs on his feet (fol. 
129v) [Fig. 7b]; and a Knight in full battle armor (fol. 131v) [Fig. 7c]. The 
greater particularization is notable, as the upper tier of the aristocracy is 
fleshed out by the addition of a stylish Duke and the fuller sense of a min- 
iature court as though drawing on contemporary images of assemblies, as 
in the Boucicaut Master’s representation of attendants to Jean the Fear- 
less.8§ But most interestingly, Marchant’s single image of an armed knight 
is replaced with the three figures who represent the different functions of 
knighthood, which appear here in a kind of micro-hierarchy: the spiritual 
warrior, who appears in a cape with his badge; a member of the aristo- 
cratic elite, marked decoratively with his gold spurs as a warrior; and fi- 
nally, a knight in battle armor.89 Keen has stressed that late medieval 
chivalry was defined by its shift from a strictly martial notion of knight- 
hood to a social one, and we see that in the figure on fol. 129v, who wears 
a stylish pink tunic, banded by a black belt with gold studs that mimic the 
gold and black on his sword and hilt. He has a chaperon hat with a jewel 
in the middle, anda gold chain, but the gold spurs provide the key attribute 
of his social identity; they figure here as part of the social guise of knight- 
hood, as stylish metonyms of the chivalric class, rather than working parts 
of a warrior’s armament. Importantly, the Hospitaller Knight appears first, 
and the armed knight last. The ideological force of the crusades continues 
to hold sway, but the social rank of the spurred figure places him above the 
workaday warrior. The Bedford Workshop here demonstrates a canny sense 
of the way these images could evoke a robust account of the three faces of 
knighthood, a concept that had great ideological appeal in the late medi- 


87 The Morgan catalogue describes this as “possibly habit of the Knights of the Order 
of Our Lady of Mon Jolie-Outremer,” likely confusing the cross with the Order of Montjoie, 
a crusading order that emerged in Outremer among Spanish knights with a red and white 
cross bisected vertically, not horizontally. 

88 See the image in Chatelet, L’dge d’or du manuscrit a peintures en France au temps 
de Charles VI et les Heures du Maréchal Boucicaut, 40-1. The image, produced by the Bou- 
cicaut Master, depicts Hayton presenting his Livre des Merveilles to Jean sans Peur; Paris, 
Bibliothéque de France MS Fr. 2810, fol. 226. 

89 On the three strands of chivalry, see Maurice Keen, Chivalry (New Haven and Lon- 
don: Yale University Press, 1984), particularly the introduction and 193-6, on the late 
medieval perception of the necessity of presenting the new orders as “elite societies within 
the chivalry of their age,” 194. 
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eval era. Knighthood in its spiritual, social, and military functions appears 
in these three figures, who provide an image better attuned to the self- 
understanding of the chivalric class than Marchant’s woodcuts. 

The jeweled hats in this sequence of images also attest to the relation- 
ship between sartorial presentation and social rank. Among the opening 
lay figures in the secular hierarchy, the Duke, Constable, and the “social” 
knight discussed above have jewels on their hats, and no further jewels 
appear in the remainder of the cycle, despite the wealth evident in some 
of the lay figures who sport courtly fashions. Obviously, the jewel was a sign 
of wealth, but the Bedford workshop may also be using it as a visual sign 
of rank. This sequence of figures, with their distinguishing attributes and 
social markers, resonates with another mid-fifteenth century image of 
“rank,” which is marked by the visual thread running through the headgear 
of a court group that has assembled around the throne. The image of “good 
government,” from a text of Gilles de Rome, Le Regime des Princes (BNF MS 
Fr 126, folio 7), depicts Phillip 1V enthroned, with clerical figures ranked to 
his left (a Cardinal, two Bishops, members of the several orders, and a 
clerk), while to his right are a sequence of members from the secular hier- 
archy, arrayed by rank: a Duke wearing a jeweled crown (marking the dif- 
ference from the king’s crown), then a man with a jeweled hat, then aman 
with a plain hat, then an armored knight with a helmet.9° These men of 
power are defined visually by what they wear on their head, and the Bed- 
ford Workshop uses a similar visual device to mark descent down the 
secular hierarchy. 

Given the free variation from its source, both artistically and with re- 
spect to the sequence of the figures, it must be concluded that the pri- 
mary aim was not to imitate the original mural, but to use it as the basis for 
an original interpretation rooted in Parisian culture of the early fifteenth 
century. One of the effects produced by this design is the reader’s sense of 
encountering each figure in a much less constrained system of meaning, 
as though the manuscript were mirroring the random interactions of an 
urban itinerary. Rather than an ordered descent down a hierarchy, the 
reader encounters figures who break out of their typological category and 
seem to hail directly from Paris city life. Within the middle section of the 
cycle, several unidentified lay figures appear whose stylish dress mark 
them as men of wealth and social aspiration, but who lack any particular 
attribute or object that would tie them to a specific social identification. 


90 BNF MS Fr 126, fol. 7. See Collette Beaune, Les Manuscrits des Rois de France au Moyen 
Age (Paris: Bibliotheque de I’Image, 1997), 84-5. 
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One of these figures has been tentatively identified as the Squire on the 
basis of his smooth brown staff (fol. 1371), though such staffs might be held 
by a variety of people in their capacity as local heads of guilds or chivalric 
orders. If this is the Squire, he appears much later than in Marchant, where 
he immediately follows the Knight as part of the secular hierarchy. The 
Bedford Workshop seems to have interpreted him not as a low-ranking 
member of the chivalric class, but rather as a free-floating figure of an 
undifferentiated social elite: there are four unidentified lay figures (fols. 
132V, 139, 140, and 143r) whose colorful attire suggests they are courtly fig- 
ures, wearing the distinctive fashions of the early fifteenth century. The fur 
trim on their gowns mark their wealth and status, and their fashion sense 
is marked by their hats, including the chaperon, often with tied cloth mim- 
icking the older capuchon from which they were derived, as well as the 
newer turban hat. 9! Their robes are generally the newer style of close- 
fitting material that conforms to the contours of the body, a style that Crane 
has linked to the use of fashion as a means of individuated identity in the 
early fifteenth century. The Bedford Workshop seems to have populated 
its Danse Macabre with a much more fluid picture of society, portraying 
these individuals in the fashionable array through which figures in an ur- 
ban environment could distinguish themselves by color and twists of style, 
while sharing group affinity through common, shared features of dress. If 
one must die, the images seem to say, by all means die in style. 

The indulgence of the Bedford Workshop in an aesthetic appropriation 
of the Danse corresponds closely with other objects of aristocratic con- 
sumption we have discussed in this book so far: chantries, Books of Hours, 
sculpture, murals, all of which use the stimulus of death awareness as an 
occasion for artistic display. In the Morgan manuscript, the social field is 
converted into an occasion for private reflection in the Office of the Dead, 
where the universal, leveling power of death is transmitted in terms that 
blunt the social force of that realization of a common end by converting it 
into an object of luxury, connected with practices of commemoration that 
affirm the devotional subject’s control over the fate of her own beloved 
dead. Framed this way, we can view the aesthetic practices as part of 
a general cultural strategy of beautifying an ugly truth. The subtle and 


91 See Mary G. Houston, Medieval Costume in England and France: the 13th, 14th and 
15th Centuries (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1939), 158-70, on hats 164-6. See also 
Eduoard Wagner, et al, Medieval Costume, Armour, and Weapons, 1350-1450, trans. Jean 
Layton (London: Paul Hamlyn, 1958), plate 72, for French costume from 1430-35. 

92 See Susan Crane, The Performance of Self: Ritual, Clothing, and Identity During the 
Hundred Years War (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2002), 11-15. 
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delicate use of color in this manuscript’s medallions produce a focus of 
visual attention independent of the larger meaning of the image. The me- 
dallions suggest a “star turn,” a last moment of display, prior to the oblit- 
eration of death, that affirms identity rather than dissolving it. The artistic 
technique is a by-product of the highest order of society and wealth, not 
an object for common consumption, like a mural, but an elite appropria- 
tion of that public form for private use. But the social message includes 
both a positive statement of the cultural riches of a Parisian community, 
as well as a warning about the dangers of loss, about the need to focus on 
replenishment and continuity to avoid the collapse of the city’s distinctive 
identity, which was a rational fear in 1431, on the eve of Henry VI’s corona- 
tion in Paris. Those coronation ceremonies, and the processions organized 
by the Parisian community to extol their cultural patrimony in the pres- 
ence of their foreign ruler, provide a different context in which to view both 
the Morgan Danse Macabre cycle, and Lydgate’s “Daunce of Poulys,” dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE PARLEMENTAIRE, THE MAYOR, AND THE CRISIS 
OF COMMUNITY IN THE DANSE MACABRE 


In the previous chapter, I focused on the formal, rhetorical, and aesthetic 
means by which Lydgate and the Bedford Workshop appropriate the Dan- 
se Macabre for their aristocratic readers, offering an image of social and 
aesthetic coherence, presented in terms that affirm the identity of the pa- 
tron. In this chapter, I turn to the reverse side of the dialectic between 
death and the community, focusing on the dilemma of surrogation. As 
developed by Joseph Roach in Cities of the Dead, surrogation is the process 
by which communities imagine the supercession of the trauma of loss of 
the individual through substitutes, which Roach recognizes both as a com- 
mon feature of the local experience of the death of the individual and as 
a crucial element in mortuary ritual.! Surrogation requires performance: 
in funeral ceremonies, both the deceased and the living unite to perform 
a ritual of separation that encodes both the loss and the continuing pres- 
ence of the beloved dead. Surrogates—corpses, and effigies, but also social 
substitutes—enact the replacement of the individual, even as they testify 
commemoratively to the loss. These substitutions need to be performed 
continually to enact in the social sphere the double relationship between 
loss and replacement. For Roach, the dynamic between commemorating 
loss and imagining replacement in acts of surrogation “holds open a space” 
where one can observe “an invisible network of allegiances, interests, and 
resistances that constitutes the imagined community.”? 

One of the main reasons for scholars interested in medieval death cul- 
ture to engage with Roach’s theory of surrogation is that we can re-appro- 
priate ideas about death that Roach developed from his reading of medieval 
historians like Ladurie and Ariés, providing another channel for discussing 
the “premodern condition,” to use Bruce Holsinger’s phrase, of much mod- 


1 Joseph Roach, Cities of the Dead: Circum-Atlantic Performance (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1996) is based on the idea of intercultural memory transmitted back and 
forth across the Atlantic rim, but his focus on the role that imaginative performance plays 
in re-creating community during times of loss provides a useful model for looking at medi- 
eval death ritual. 

2 Ibid, 39. 
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ern theory.? Kantorowicz’s theory of the “king’s two bodies,” which was 
developed out of his analysis of royal funeral effigies, is particularly impor- 
tant in Roach’s theoretical model of cultural performance. Prescient in so 
many things, Kantorowicz himself linked the Danse Macabre to the im- 
mortal “dignitas” of the King: “the jurists’ imaginative fictions met with 
certain feelings which in the age of the Danses macabres, where all Digni- 
ties danced with Death, must have been peculiarly close to the surface.”® 
As I understand the form, the implied motto of the Danse Macabre is the 
cultural analogue to the famous slogan of the medieval jurists who theo- 
rized the eternal “dignitas” of the King: not dignitas non moritur, but com- 
munitas non moritur. The Danse Macabre provides an example in the late 
medieval cultural imagination of an artistic form that visualizes the loss of 
the individual through surrogate typologies represented by the estates, 
which can then be re-invested with meaning in the social field by being 
taken over by the living individuals who carry out those offices. The living 
and the dead meet in the form, but do not separate, and the form thus 
“holds open,” in Roach’s phrase, the social network of culture as an ongoing 
act of improvisation. The replacement of the individual is never exact— 
the loss of the individual can never be fully compensated—but the asser- 
tion of a communal surrogate allows the community to heal. Surrogates 
are the social doubles of the mediating images in the social field that con- 
stitute the central matter of this book: they displace or replace the subject 
in the social field with representational practices that extend the identity 
of the individual beyond his limits, and provide an aesthetic space in which 
to “hold open’ a variety of overlapping identities. Through surrogation, the 
community as a whole thrives, even if the individual perishes. But com- 
munities need forms—both political and ritual, both social and artistic— 
to mediate that understanding, to stimulate the performative work 
required to re-affirm the coherence of the community. 

The Danse Macabre was such a form, and it mediated social relations in 
a subtle and sophisticated way by re-presenting to the Parisian commu- 
nity an image of itself at a time when that image was under threat of radi- 
cal realignment. With the Treaty of Troyes (1420) granting Henry V the 
crown of France, and the subsequent death of both Henry V and Charles 


3 Bruce Holsinger, The Premodern Condition: Medievalism and the Making of Theory 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 2005). 

4 See Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies A Study in Medieval Political Theology; Roach, 
Cities of the Dead: Circum-Atlantic Performance, 38-9. 

5 Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies A Study in Medieval Political Theology, 437. 
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VI in 1422, Paris in the 1420s lacked its conventional relationship with the 
monarch who guaranteed civic cohesion. Other civic institutions—the 
University and the powerful, but various and competing orders of clergy 
throughout the city, not to mention the urban elite—were forced to rede- 
fine themselves. The Regency of John, Duke of Bedford, ruling on behalf of 
his infant nephew, Henry VI, sought the means to galvanize the city around 
a new ruler, both absent and too young to be an active presence. Such at- 
tempts at unification took a variety of forms, including an evident attempt 
to stabilize relations with French political institutions. As Guy Thompson 
has noted, Paris had a single Provost, Simon Morhier, throughout the Re- 
gency, despite frequent turnover in that position prior to and after the 
Regency.® The Regency also facilitated the extraction of oaths from the 
citizens of Paris, a new political practice. In 1423, all individual members 
of the Parisian polis were required to register oaths, an unprecedented 
event of political theater. The Bourgeois of Paris describes the succession 
of oaths from every class of person in a manner that expresses a certain 
surprise at the inclusiveness: “citizens, householders, carters, shepherds, 
cowmen, abbey pigkeeps, chambermainds, and the very monks.”” This 
strategy in a sense produced for the first time a coherent sense of identity, 
even if artificial, among the Parisians, who had previously viewed them- 
selves as a disparate set of competing local interests riven by factional 
conflict, among which were: the University, the cathedral schools, the nu- 
merous monastic houses located in the city, the craft guilds, and above all 
the factions that formed around the Armagnac and Burgundian houses, 
famously manifest in the assassination of the Duke of Orleans in 1407 and 
the retributive assassination of Jean Sans Peur in 1419, which continued to 
echo in the cultural imagination.’ Paris was an unstable polis, and the 
arrival of the English to consolidate the Lancastrian claim to the French 
throne paradoxically provided a stimulus to unite disparate factions into 
a tentative—always tentative—unity. 


6 Guy Thompson, Paris and Its People Under English Rule: the Anglo-Burgundian 
Regime, 1420-1436 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), 70-75. 

7 Bourgeois de Paris, A Parisian Journal, 1405-1449, 184-5, from the anonymous Jour- 
nal d’un Bourgeois de Paris, henceforth referred to as “Bourgeois.” 

8 See Carl Nordenfalk, “Hatred, Hunting and Love: Three Themes Relative to Some 
Manuscripts of Jeans Sans Peur,” in Studies in Late Medieval and Renaissance Painting in 
Honor of Millard Meiss, ed. Irving Lavin and John Plummer (New York: New York University 
Press, 1977), vol. 1324-341; vol. II. 112-116, on Charles’ attempt to exculpate himself for Jean’s 
death by commissioning manuscripts that represent the event allegorically as a defense of 
the King against a treasonous intruder. 
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An approach to the Danse rooted in surrogation and mediation focuses 
not on the abstract view of society encoded in a quiescent hierarchy of 
social typologies, but on the form’s negotiation of the hybrid social identi- 
ties of the urban worlds depicted in the forms, where the complex nego- 
tiation of identity was an ongoing improvisational performance. The 
emergence of the Danse Macabre in the very heart of Paris at the Cemetery 
of Innocents provided a space in which to construct a symbolic coherence, 
with the unifying thread of a common mortality serving as didactic cover 
for a complex network of social communication about the makeup of 
French society.? As Lydgate translates the form to a new civic identity, 
new forms of improvisation generate new aesthetic forms. Hybrid civic 
identities were the constituent character of the London and Parisian com- 
munities in which these artists lived. John Lydgate was a Benedectine 
monk, but he was also an Englishman with Lancastrian political affilia- 
tions; he came from Bury, but he actively engaged with the civic politics of 
London; he wrote in English but he derived his literary matter from French 
and Italian authors. Similarly, the Bedford Master and the Workshop he 
oversaw was rooted in the Parisian book trade, dependent on aristocratic 
patrons; but the artists came from different parts of Europe and necessar- 
ily had to appeal to and gain the support of a wide range of patrons, includ- 
ing Englishmen, in order to survive. 

In what follows, I turn to the context of Henry VI’s coronation ceremo- 
nies in Paris and London (1431-1432) to indicate ways in which the Morgan 
Danse Macabre cycle and Lydgate’s B-version of the “Dance of Death” en- 
gage dynamically with the tensions in civic identity circulating around key 
figures in the social sphere, particularly the Parlement of Paris and the 
Mayor of London. In the course of clarifying an unidentified figure in Mor- 
gan 359, the Parlementaire, I argue that the Morgan Danse Macabre cycle 
constructed a surrogate Parisian community, improvised to demonstrate 
both the continuity of its institutions, and the fragility of its cultural re- 
sources in the face of continuing occupation by the English. By stressing 
the rich and dynamic cultural and political resources of the Parisian polis, 
the Morgan Danse Macabre implicitly argues for—indeed, aesthetically 
demonstrates—the importance of maintaining cultural continuity in the 
face of an ongoing civic crisis. 


9 In addition to the work cited in the previous chapter, see Vanessa Harding, The Dead 
and the Living in Paris and London, 1500-1670 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2002), 85-118, for a recent account of the symbolic centrality of the Cemetery in Parisian 
life. 
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This analysis connects directly to my reading of the B-version of Ly- 
dgate’s poem, which stresses the importance of cultivating London civic 
identity. Extending some of the recent work on Lydgate by Appleford and 
Simpson, I analyze Lydgate’s adjustments to the underlying visual dimen- 
sion of the original work, particularly his omission of the framing material 
and his excision of the Dead King stanza. While Lydgate’s original A-ver- 
sion of the “Dance of Death” mediates his aristocratic patrons’ sense of 
social identity while it engages with the question of mortality, his B-version 
converts this same reflection on mortality into a mediation of London’s 
self-representation as a center of power. This image of London—facing its 
death, but replacing itself through its cultural and political institutions— 
bids for attention at a time of divided administrative loyalties. The English 
in the 1430s recognized their waning power in France, and some strongly 
advocated retreat. Lydgate’s B-version of the “Dance of Death” participates 
in this discussion by effacing its French origins and channeling its aes- 
thetic energies into a form that would bolster the ideological centrality of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard as a center of English culture. Bringing together these 
two texts produced in the 1430s, this chapter demonstrates the creative 
ways that a universalizing topos of death discourse can be creatively re- 
interpreted by artists to mediate pressing local constituencies and inter- 
ests, providing edifying engagement with life’s final moments while 
affirming and endorsing the reader’s participation in a vibrant social 
sphere. That vibrant social sphere is nowhere better epitomized than the 
celebrations of Henry VI’s coronations in Paris and London, which allowed 
each city to assert its identity in ceremonial processions that serve as civic 
doubles of the Lydgate and Morgan Danse Macabre cycles. 


KRREK 


Rituals of surrogation had immediate cultural importance for the people 
of Paris who witnessed the funeral of Charles VI in 1422, which records the 
first use of the royal effigy that Kantorowicz famously associated with the 
incipient theory of the “king’s two bodies.”!° Indeed, the event of Charles 
VI’s death and burial was rife with improvisational rituals, including the 
first recorded use of the coronation formula at a burial, instigated by the 
English under Bedford’s command as a means of emphasizing Henry VI’s 
claim to the throne. As Charles’ ministers broke their symbols of office and 


10 See my discussion in Chapter 4-5, on Three Dead Kings. 
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threw them in the grave," the English shouted the acclamation, “Vive 
Henry par la grace de Dieu roy de France et d’Angleterre.” Kantorowicz 
famously argued that this ceremony constituted the injection of the con- 
ventional acclamation of a coronation into the funeral ceremony of the 
deceased king, inventing by improvisation a custom that was taken up 
from thenceforth and incorporated into rituals for the burial of French 
kings.!? The Treaty of Troyes clearly granted the right of succession to Hen- 
ry V, but his death on August 31, 1422, two months before Charles’ death on 
October 21, 1422, meant that the infant Henry VI inherited his claims, but 
was in no position to fulfill them. This carefully constructed counter-ritual 
at St. Denis was thus meant to provide a symbolic answer to the ceremony 
enacted at Méhun-sur-Yéevre, where the Dauphin, the future Charles VII, 
was ceremonially greeted under the banner of France by his attendants 
with the cry “Vive le roi.” 

The Presidents of Parlement played an essential symbolic role in Charles 
VI's funeral in 1422: the Parlementaires were granted special exception to 
appear in their characteristic red robes, rather than in mourning garb, a 
key moment of cultural improvisation in the face of a dangerous unchart- 
ed political circumstance. Their robes provided a surrogate for royal pow- 
er.!4 The presence of the four Presidents of Parlement at the four corners 
visually encoded the political theory that, though dead, the King’s justice 
was still alive in the form of the officers who ministered justice on behalf 
of his dignitas.!® In 1422, of course, that symbolism could not have been 
more pressing or more complicated: if the king’s corporal body had passed, 
at least two different corporal bodies (Henry VI and the Dauphin Charles) 
were laying claim to the king’s dignitas, and at least one of them was inca- 
pable of ruling in his own name, complicating that dignitas even further. 


N Enguerrand de Monstrelet, The Chronicles of Enguerrand de Monstrelet, trans. 
Thomas Johnes (London, New York: G. Routledge and Sons, 1877), 486-7. 

12 Chris Given-Wilson, “The Exequies of Edward III and the Royal Funeral Ceremony 
in Late Medieval England,” The English Historical Review 124 (2009) has recently noted the 
cultural irony that this customary phrase may have originated in English practices, perhaps 
even earlier in the fourteenth-century. 

13 Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies A Study in Medieval Political Theology, 410-1. 

4 See Ibid, 412, where Kantorowicz has argued that the ceremonial practices preceded 
the theory, which was explicitly theorized later under Charles VII. 

15 bid, 415-7. Kantorowicz cites the research of Ralph Giesey, whose later book 
includes in an Appendix the Cérémonial de l’inhumation de Charles VI which describes the 
Presidents as “vestus de leurs manteaulx vermeils fourrez de men vair’” (dressed in their red 
robes lined with miniver); see Ralph E. Giesey, The Royal Funeral Ceremony in Renaissance 
France (Geneva: Droz, 1960). 
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Due to rights restrictions, 
this illustration is not available 


in the digital edition of the book. 





Figure 1: Charles VI's funeral, illustrating Jean Chartier’s Chronique de Régne de 
Charles VII, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale de France, MS Fr. 2691, fol. 1. 


Over 40 years later, a highly politicized image attempted retroactively to 
resolve that tension in one of the most famous miniatures of Charles VI’s 
funeral procession. On the first folio of Jean Chartier’s Chronique de Réegne 
de Charles VI (BNF Fr. MS 2691, fol. 1), 16 [Fig. 1] Charles VI’s funeral marks 
the origin of Charles VII's reign, visually suggesting an unbroken chain of 


16 The image is reproduced in Beaune, Les Manuscrits des Rois de France au Moyen 
Age, 140. 
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succession despite the ugly narrative of the intervening years before 
Charles VII formally ruled. The Regency is simply written out of his his- 
torical account and the image lays claim to an unbroken, and native French, 
dignitas. The lushly painted red robes of the Parlementaires jump out as a 
visual index of their symbolic significance for the continuity of the French 
monarchy. While this image, clearly intended to bolster Charles VII's rule, 
falsifies the cultural context of the 1420s when the Dauphin was in exile, it 
serves to highlight the highly charged symbolism of the Parlementaires in 
French visual culture. 

Although some have speculated that the figure on horseback in this 
image is John, Duke of Bedford, this figure is also wearing the “royal habit” 
of the Parlement of Paris, without a hat, and is thus likely the contemporary 
First President, Philippe de Morvilliers, who certainly stands out in the 
social record of the late Regency as somebody who took great pride in his 
position. de Morvilliers capitalized on his newly-acquired social standing 
as President of Parlement in 1426 by founding a chapel for himself and his 
wife in Saint-Martin-des-Champs, work that was begun in 1427 by the ma- 
son Adenet Thierry.!” Given the realism of the depiction of his face, de 
Morvilliers’s effigy was most likely complete before he died in 1438, which 
would have allowed him to judge whether the likeness he called for in his 
commission was realized in the final work of art (“faire telle représentation 
par maniére de sépultre comme bon leur semblera’). It attracts our atten- 
tion because it was polychromatic, an aesthetic choice that emphasizes 
the red robes in which he is represented in the sculpture, bits of red still 
clinging to the stone today.!® His fibula is marked by the three distinctive 
bands on the shoulder of the robe, indicating how important it was for de 
Morvilliers to carry his political identity beyond his death, a choice that 
suggests a keen awareness of the way the political and social chaos of the 
years in which he served as President made the symbolic significance of 
his office more striking than ever. The effigy form carries the political mes- 
sage of the post mortem survival of these distinctive emblems of French 
political identity, so closely linked in the public mind to French indepen- 
dence during the Regency, and thus producing a form of appropriable po- 
litical power in the period after Charles VII's full assumption of power. 


17 Auguste Longnon, Paris pendant la domination Aglaise (1420-1436) (Paris: Champion, 
1878), 229-37. 

18 For a monochrome photograph of the effigy and the text of the commission, see 
M. Aubert and M. Beaulie, Musée national du Louvre. Description raisonnée des sculptures 
du moyen age, de la Renaissance, et des temps moderns I: Moyen Age (Paris: Musée de Louvre, 
1950), pp. 195-6, no. 283. 
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Figure 2: Parlementaire from the Danse Macabre cycle in the Office of 
the Dead from The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. MS M.359 
(1430-5), fol. 128, detail. 


Parlementaires were, as well, the symbolic doubles of the king in French 
political culture during the Regency. The cultural energies circulating 
around those red robes provide salient context for the Bedford Workshop's 
decision to include a Parlementaire in the Danse Macabre cycle of Morgan 
359, which was produced between 1430 and 1435, probably closer to 1430, 
at the time when anxieties were peaking as English power was put under 
pressure by the weakening resolve of the Anglo-Burgundian alliance. The 
black hat and red robes with three gold stripes of the figure on fol. 128 [Fig. 
2] securely identify him as one of the four Presidents of the French Par- 
lement, who participate in the French king’s lit de justice.!9 The Parlemen- 
taire appears nowhere else in the Danse Macabre tradition, but even more 
intriguingly does not seem to appear in French art prior to the image in 
this manuscript. In the Morgan Danse Macabre cycle, he appears in the 
secular hierarchy discussed above (King-Duke-Constable-Parlementaire), 


19 The Morgan catalogue lists him as “Magistrate?,” but my identification based on 
visual analogues is secure. 
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and he importantly appears paired with the Constable, which helps further 
to particularize his identity. Images depicting the lit de justice consistently 
pair the Constable with a Parlementaire (likely the First President), who 
was authorized to wear the red robs associated with royal justice.2° In a 
text of Bartholomew I|’Anglais’ Le Livre des propriétés des choses (BNF Fr. 
22532, f 9), the red-robed figure is seated next to the Constable at the foot 
of the king presiding over the Jit de justice.21 The Morgan image sequence 
of King-Duke-Constable-Parlementaire is also close to a royal ceremonial 
image in BNF Fr. 702 (fol. 1),2% which depicts the King with Constable and 
crowned Duke to his right, followed by two men in furred hats very similar 
to the Morgan figure, wearing the characteristic red robes with gold stripes. 
Those stripes, referred to as le bouton dor in some texts, were a special 
distinction that linked them with the King, whose majesty was in part 
represented by the three pendants of the royal shoulder clasp, or fibula.” 
But the red robes were equally important: they represented the King’s jus- 
tice, and marked the Parlementaires as extensions of royal power, as Phil- 
lipe de Morvilliers well knew. The first Parlementaire in BNF Fr. 702 carries 
a scroll, as he does in BNF Fr 22532, likely marking him as the First Presi- 
dent, who brought formal petitions to the king. As Erik Inglis has recently 
argued, illuminators working for royal patrons, like Jean Fouquet, capital- 
ized on the symbolic centrality of political figures surrounding the King to 
make the visual case for the power of the monarchy.* 

The illustration of a Parlementaire in Morgan 359 thus participates in 
the circulation of an image that was closely associated with Parisian insti- 
tutional continuity,2° sending a message to an English patron that more 
attention to the distinctive cultural institutions of the people of Paris 


20 Sarah Hanley, The “Lit de Justice” of the Kings of France: Constitutional Ideology in 
Legend, Ritual, and Discourse (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), 63, discusses 
the history of symbolism of royal courts. See “The Royal Entrée and the “lit de justice” 
1414-1483,” 27-42, particularly 35-42, where she analyzes two of the miniatures discussed 
here (the third being a representation of a trial in 1332). 

21 One of the most famous images of the lit de justice is Jean Fouquet’s image of the 
Parlement of Paris under Charles VII, in Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliotek, Cod. Gall. 6, 
fol. 2v, a manuscript of the French translation of Boccaccio, Des cas des nobles hommes et 
femmes. 

22 The image is the frontispiece to Claude de Seyssel’s translation of Xenophon’s La 
Cyropédie, depicting Louis XII in council, receiving the translation from a kneeling figure 
who offers him a red book. 

23 Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies A Study in Medieval Political Theology, 416. 

24 Inglis, Jean Fouquet and the Invention of France, 122-26. 

25 Indeed, Lawrence Bryant has argued that the cultural performance of their symbolic 
importance in the 1431 entry led to their eventual centrality in French political discourse: 
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should be an essential aspect of English rule. As the Parlementaires did not 
wear their robes daily, the image in the Morgan Danse Macabre evokes a 
ceremonial moment,*° as though he were caught on his way to a proces- 
sion. This effect of capturing a moment in the shared time of social life 
lends a socio-symbolic significance to the images presented in the cycle as 
a whole, representing the collection of figures as a symbolic totality of 
Parisian culture, as the events of the late 1420s and early 1430s threatened 
the very existence of Paris. Exorbitant taxation; outbreaks of famine caused 
by the disruption of agricultural production in the countryside; disastrous 
military results for the English forces; raids on the city by the Dauphin’s 
Armagnac factions; and Bedford's long absence from Paris all contributed 
to an unease that precipitated widespread migration out of the capital city 
and asense of beleaguered malaise that deeply undermined English efforts 
to maintain the Anglo-Burgundian alliance.?’ 

In 1431, when Henry VI came to Paris to be crowned King of France, the 
citizens of Paris organized an elaborate coronation procession to present 
their best face to the young king, whose crowning was meant as a sym- 
bolic counter-punch to the Dauphin’s own coronation in 1429. The English 
had decided against the traditional crowning at Rheims because of an in- 
ability to secure the region militarily, so the Parisians had a unique oppor- 
tunity to make a public case for their socio-political centrality to 
Anglo-Burgundian rule. As Lawrence Bryant has emphasized, the royal 
procession provided a crucial venue for the city of Paris formally to mark 
the continuity of its institutional identity, which had been radically com- 
plicated by the English occupation.?® The pledge of loyalty (1423) and 
other public rituals organized under the Lancastrian regime had com- 
pelled the entire population of Paris to engage in politics in an unprece- 


see Lawrence Bryant, “Parlementaire Political Theory in the Parisian Royal Entry Ceremony,” 
Sixteenth Century Journal 7 (1976). 

26 Prior to this royal entrée, the historically recorded instances are royal funerals and 
the promulgation of high-profile arréts. See Jean Dauvillier, “Histoire des costumes des gens 
de justice dans notre ancienne France,” La Société d’histoire dur droit et des institutions des 
anciens pays de droit ecrit (Recueils des Mémoires et travaux: Mélanges Robert Aubenas) IX 
(1974); and Hanley, The “Lit de Justice” of the Kings of France: Constitutional Ideology in 
Legend, Ritual, and Discourse, 63. 

27 See Bourgeois de Paris, A Parisian Journal, 1405-1449,184—-268, for his account of the 
years 1423 (the oaths to the Regent) through 1431 (up to the coronation procession for Henry 
VI). 
28 Lawrence Bryant, “Configurations of the Community in Late Medieval Spectacles; 
Paris and Londing During the Dual Monarchy,” in City and Spectacle in Medieval Europe, 
ed. Barbara Hanawalt and Kathryn L. Reyerson (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1994). 
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dented manner as individuals, rather than in their traditional corporatist 
modes. Bedford actively cultivated relations with the Parisian elite, holding 
banquets in an attempt to maintain their allegiance to the Regency. The 
Bourgeois narrates one such banquet in 1428, stressing that “everyone, 
whatever his rank, was welcomed to dinner,” but that, nonetheless, they 
were seated according to a rank that he goes on to articulate in great detail. 
The description evokes the Danse Macabre in many ways, focusing less on 
the upper tiers of society and more on the fine distinctions in rank within 
the city of Paris itself: “the Regent of France and his wife and the chivalry 
were served in the place and with the food proper to their rank: the clergy 
first, such as bishops, prelates, abbots, priors: then doctors of all the sci- 
ences, the Parlement, then the Provost of Paris and the people of the Chate- 
let; then the Provost of the Merchants, the aldermen, citizens, and 
merchants together; then all the ranks of the commons.” 29 These impro- 
vised social rituals in a political culture in flux function as civic doubles of 
the Danse Macabre, which similarly insisted on rank and hierarchy in the 
midst of a work that stresses the putative democracy of death. 

The Parlement of Paris played a central role in these civic rituals, as it 
was responsible for the registration of the oaths of allegiance to the English 
king in 1423, and it used such symbolic occasions, as Bryant points out, “to 
preserve its privileged place as intermediary between the Lancastrian king 
and the community” becoming “increasingly public and political in profile 
and voice” throughout the dual monarchy.?° Bedford ruled directly 
through the Parlement in some cases: he asked it to draw up ordinances 
for governance, which appeared in 1425 in the form of a robust list of 185 
ordinances governing a wide span of issues.3! Guy Thompson has dem- 
onstrated that the number of processions and religious ceremonies—not 
royal or high-level ceremonies, but city festivals and processions—attend- 
ed by members of Parlement spiked in the 1420s. Looking at the numbers 
across the whole of the fifteenth century, he makes the case for a special 
intensity in the late 1420s, attributing it to “periods of political 
disturbance.’?? But it could equally well reflect Parlement’s sense of the 
importance of asserting its public role among Parisians, extending in a 


29 Bourgeois de Paris, A Parisian Journal, 1405-1449, 224-5. 

30 Bryant, “Configurations of the Community,” 16. 

31 See Thompson, Paris and Its People Under English Rule: the Anglo-Burgundian 
Regime, 1420-1436, 72-3, who notes the high premium the Anglo-Burgundian regime placed 
on stability. 

32 See Ibid, esp. “The Impact of Processions and Ceremonials,” 179-205. 
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sense the authority gained through interaction with the Regency into a 
broader symbolic role in the community. 

The Parlement acted on its important symbolic role publicly in 1431 by 
taking up the final, privileged position in the procession that greeted Hen- 
ry on his arrival at Paris: by wearing their hallmark red robes, which were 
described as “habit royal,’33 the Parlementaires solidified symbolically 
their role as the French institution carrying forward the corporate identity 
of the Parisian polis, highest in rank and costume.** The choice to don the 
red robes outside the funerary context suggests a sense of the ceremonial 
and ritual importance of emphasizing the cultural continuity of this dis- 
tinctive French institution at the appearance of their new ruler. The Par- 
lementaires exemplify Roach’s concept of “surrogation,” in that they 
occupy the “open space” of political power created by Charles VI’s death. 
The funeral ritual, rather than being supplanted by a ritual coronation that 
installs a new king, remains open in the symbolic form of their funeral 
robes, which now are resignified in the social sphere as a newly improvised 
form of political power. In the ceremonial procession of 1431, the First 
President had his furred hat carried in front of him by an usher in imitation 
of Henry VI himself, whose helmet was borne in front of him in the proces- 
sion. This ostentatious display of the traditional French emblems of royal 
authority marked the Parlementaire as, in Bryant’s phrase, “a French vox 
populi.”®> Considering that the vox populi was threatening the loss of 
Paris if Henry did not attend better to their needs,?6 the Parlement occu- 
pied the rhetorical frontlines of the battle for ideological control over 
Paris, a battle that the English were losing in 1431. The Parlement provided 
to the English crown the possibility of a continuity with existing French 
institutions that Bedford’s Regency had struggled to sustain, but at the 


33 Bryant, “Configurations of the Community,” 16. For a detailed account of the proces- 
sion, see his book, Lawrence Bryant, The King and the City in the Parisian Royal Entry Cer- 
emony (Geneva: Librarie Droz, 1986), 84-92. 

34 Enguerrand de Monstrelet, The Chronicles of Enguerrand de Monstrelet names the 
First President, describes the Parelementaires and lists the cohort of royal officials who 
follow them: “At a small distance came master Philip de Morvilliers, first president of the 
Parlement, in his robes of ceremony, followed by all the lords of the parliament in flowing 
robes of vermillion. Then came the members of the chamber of accounts, the directors of 
the finances, the masters of requests, the secretaries, in robes of the same color,” 596. 

35 Bryant, “Configurations of the Community,” 16. 

36 A rhymed poem circulated in the period around the procession that urged Henry 
to remedy the ills of the city or risk losing it entirely; cited in Bryant, Ibid, 16, from Julie 
Delpit, ed., Collection générale des documents frangais qui se trouvent en Angleterre (Geneva: 
Slatkin Reprints, 1971), 248-9. 
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same time reminded the French of their autonomy from the English 
through a connection back to the legacy of French kings. They were newly 
asserting their authority,?’” and in doing so making both an offer and a 
threat to the English. 

The Morgan Danse Macabre cycle is a visual record of the diversity and 
breadth of the Parisian populace recorded in the entry procession of 1431, 
which was organized by the guilds, the masters of which escorted the king 
through the streets of the city under a canopy before greeting the clergy in 
procession at the Cathedral of Notre Dame. In processional form, Henry 
encountered the full range of the Parisian polis, dressed in their socio- 
symbolic garb and vigorously asserting their institutional autonomy. In his 
account of the 1431 coronation ceremony, the Bourgeois stresses the cere- 
monial movement of the procession as a link among the various institu- 
tional collectives of the city. As Henry moved through the city, he was 
protected by a canopy carried by the various guilds, and the Bourgeois 
marks the procession by describing the passing of the canopy, which be- 
comes a mobile lit de justice borne by the guilds and representing their 
civic support of the king,?® but also signifying the interconnectedness of 
the groups, one to the other: from the aldermen to the drapers to the gro- 
cers to the money-changers to the goldsmiths to the mercers to the furriers 
to the butchers to the sergeants-of-arms.?9 

Several of these groups appear in the pages of the Morgan Danse Maca- 
bre cycle, which displays a more vigorous sense of the total social field than 
any extant Danse Macabre form, reflecting, perhaps, the anxious need to 
affirm the Parisian polis in the period around Henry’s coronation proces- 
sion, whose form echoes throughout the manuscript. A conspicuous mix- 
ture of social characters, rather than a strict hierarchy as in the traditional 
Danse, defines the latter half of the cycle, which includes an array of figures 
form the urban crafts and guilds: a Notary, a Merchant, an Apothecary, a 
Physician, a Money-Changer, a Goldsmith, a Blacksmith, and a Jeweler. 
Unlike the original Danse Macabre cycle, which has only a Laborer from 
the lower classes, the agricultural professions are also differentiated in the 
Morgan cycle: Ploughman, Laborer, and a Man Guiding a Pack Horse. 
These u figures, only three of whom appear in Marchant'’s edition (the 


37 Bryant, The King and the City in the Parisian Royal Entry Ceremony, 84-5, stresses the 
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38 Hanley, The “Lit de Justice” of the Kings of France: Constitutional Ideology in Legend, 
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39 Bourgeois de Paris, A Parisian Journal, 1405-1449, 269-71. 
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Merchant, Physician, and Laborer), provide a strong sense of social par- 
ticularity in the manuscript. Marchant’s single Laborer appears in the Mor- 
gan cycle in a similar form (fol. 147v): with his hat and beard, shovel on his 
shoulder, and tools dangling by his side, though the Morgan Laborer’s col- 
orful attire both gives him more personality, and suggests he is dressed for 
a public ceremony rather than for work. But the real distinction lies in the 
different kinds of peasant labor included in the Morgan cycle. A plough- 
man (fol. 146v) holding the ploughhandles attached to the rump of a gray 
horse works his fields, as striated furrow-lines recede in the distance to 
show his hard labor as a corpse approaches behind him. The same choice 
to depict the working end of the horse appears in the image of the man 
following a carthorse, which has sacks draped over its rump (148v). These 
peasant laborers are typologies seen in other contemporary illuminated 
manuscripts, famously in Jean, Duke of Berry’s Trés Riches Heures, where 
they function as emblems of aristocratic power; but in this manuscript, 
their labor appears alongside other crafts and guilds and lends it a certain 
dignity, registering it as part of a broader social field. It was precisely this 
broader social field that the Duke of Bedford attempted to draw into the 
Regency; we cannot forget, after all, that the Bourgeois’ catalogue of people 
who gave oaths to Bedford in 1423 included carters, shepherds, cowmen, 
abbey pigkeeps, and chambermainds. The Morgan cycle attends with 
greater detail to this lower end of the social scale than the original Danse 
Macabre, and this choice extends into the form a sense of the inclusive 
nature of the civic rituals and ceremonies of Paris during the Regency. 
The urban images create an even more potent sense of a social reality 
through an innovative use of setting, depicting various figures actively 
doing their work as the dead intrude into their well-articulated interior 
spaces, and providing a much more dramatic context than any Danse 
Macabre prior to Holbein. These images provide a strong sense of visual 
participation in a social world. Rather than relying on the abstract relations 
of the viewer to the social whole, these images draw us into the life of the 
city, as the manuscript illuminators have reveled in the precise details of 
craft labor, providing compelling visual analogues to the verbal satire, but 
without the moral negation implicit in the verbal text. On fol. 1417, a mer- 
chant, [Fig. 3a] standing behind a low table with an account book on it, 
appears to negotiate with the two corpses who have arrived. An apothe- 
cary’s room is finely detailed on fol. 1421, [Fig. 3b] as the background ex- 
hibits a partial view of shelves with pots and jugs, while in the foreground 
aman is pulled from his desk, which contains an open book with pseudo- 
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Figure 3a-c: a) the Merchant; b) Apothe- 
cary; and c) Money-Changer in the Office 
of the Dead from The Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary, New York. MS M.359 (1430-5): fols. 
141, detail; 142, detail; and 144, detail. 


writing, presumably the recipe for a potion he is in the midst of preparing. 
Tongs sit in a crucible and bits of gold appear on the table, suggesting 
perhaps the alchemist’s dream of multiplying gold, or perhaps simply the 
money he has accumulated for his work. The focus of the image on fol. 144r 
is a table, [Fig. 3c] covered in green cloth with scales, weights and gold and 
silver coins, marking the profession of a money-changer, who, as he is 
pulled from his work by a corpse, grabs at coins on the table, at which he 
looks ruefully. These small touches of visual detail demonstrate the careful 
attention the Workshop devoted to the importance of evoking a real con- 
text: these are not simple, reductive typologies, but people depicted in the 
midst of their diligent craft labor. The re-appearance of the coins marks 
the common link of these craftsmen in a commercial culture that circu- 
lates goods and money, a key element in constituting the coherence of 
Parisian civic life. 
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Figure 4a-c: a) Goldsmith; b) Blacksmith; 
and c) Jeweler from the Danse Macabre cycle 
in the Office of the Dead from The Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York. MS M.359 (1430- 
5): fols. 145, detail; 149v, detail; and 150v, de- 
tail. 


Perhaps most resonant of the craft context in which the Bedford Workshop 
itself labored is the image on fol. 145r of a goldsmith’s atelier [Fig. 4a]: on 
the left edge, a fire burns in an open furnace, complete with bellows, while 
in the center, a low table holds pliers, gold nuggets, and a ciborium, which 
has just been completed. The artists were perhaps indulging here in the 
solidarity of craft, allowing him to finish his work before being dragged 
off.4° There is even more action in the image of a blacksmith on fol. 149v 
[Fig. 4b]: his hammer is raised to strike down on an anvil, while three com- 
pleted horseshoes lie on the ground next to him. Finally, on fol. 150v 


40 This Morgan 359 image was the basis of the passing claim in Camille, Master of Death 
that “people often defined themselves and expressed their identity according to their work 
or trade, and it is no surprise that death begins to invade the workplace in the early fifteenth 
century,” 159. 
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[Fig. 4c], what appears to be a jeweler or a gold merchant stands next to a 
table with a salt-cellar resting beside several coins. The merchant, gestur- 
ing with his left hand to the corpse on his right, appears to explain apolo- 
getically to an unpictured client on the other side of the table why he must 
leave. These dead are the consummate pushy customers, and the image 
conveys not only a mordant wit, but a trenchant sense of the merchant’s 
personality, negotiating to the bitter end. The artist has detailed the back- 
ground with a low wall, above which latticed windows rise before they are 
cut off by the half-medallion, giving the sense of an “edited” view of a full- 
er scene from the totality of a social world. These images, wrought with 
clear attention to dramatic effect, uncannily look forward to Holbein’s 
woodcut version of the Danse Macabre, with their emphatic focus on death 
irrupting into the lives of individualized people. The Bedford Master’s 
workshop has worked hard to make the scenes refreshingly specific, filled 
with enough idiosyncratic detail that they evoke a lived context. 
Locating these scenes indoor is a crucial part of this effect: rather than 
being exposed in open social spaces, many of these characters, and all of 
the urban characters, inhabit interior spaces that can be the focus of amore 
precise differentiation. The design of the cycle is not rigid, but it seems to 
be focused, especially in its final third, on using context to articulate a more 
precise representation of each living figure in his social space, especially 
in these more artistically innovative scenes. The dead enter into a ground- 
ed, local, and contingent world. Rather than the stately and organized cho- 
reography of the public mural versions, the dead meet the living where 
they live and work. The dead hover at the edge of the community of the 
living, part of the social fabric as reminders of the past, but also as remind- 
ers of the need to validate the past by filling the gaps in the social field 
created by death. The dead do not remove mere typologies, but actual 
people, members of a community, whose loss the community itself will 
have to replace through surrogation. The Morgan 359 Danse Macabre cycle 
provides a visual analogue of the Parisian polis, depicting the diverse array 
of people, and particularizing the social sphere by way of valorizing the 
skills, crafts, and professions that mark an idiosyncratic culture, a proces- 
sion executed in individual medallions. In the craft scenes, that analogue 
is domesticated, as the viewer is taken into the interior world of exchange, 
commerce, and craft production. But in the Parlementaire, the Constable, 
and the Knight, among others, we see the gathering of a community for a 
ceremonial occasion. The presence of the four Abbots (fol. 130-33), dis- 
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cussed in the previous chapter as another unique and idiosyncratic feature 
of the cycle, evoke the ceremonial occasions when the Parisian clergy gath- 
ered. The Abbots and the rest of the clergy of the manuscript symbolically 
gather the diverse and distinctive religious affiliations, from the Benedic- 
tines to the Crosiers to the Alexians, into one place and space, presenting 
the imaginative possibility of cohesion amid diversity. 

But the manuscript also contains an implicit warning, both about the 
importance of maintaining political institutions like Parlement, but also 
about maintaining the trades that made Paris a cultural center and were a 
source of great pride in civic self-representation. Jean de Jandun’s descrip- 
tion of Paris in the mid-14th century prefaces its comment about the man- 
ual artisans by claiming that “without [them] the integrity of the political 
order is not complete.’*#! On the day after his coronation in Paris, Henry VI 
sat in royal state in the Palais de Justice, and the Bourgeois stresses that “all 
the Parlement was there in state, that is, in mantles and furred hoods,” 
dressed as our Morgan is. The Parlementaires that day swore their oaths of 
allegiance, but also “made several reasonable requests,’ mostly pertaining 
to their unpaid wages, which had been the focus of growing discontent for 
several years.” The Bourgeois concludes his account by stressing that the 
Parisian community did not get back what they had invested in the corona- 
tion, that the King had not generated a lot of good will:#3 “Not a soul, at 
home or abroad, was heard to speak a word in his praise—yet Paris had 
done more honor to him than to any king both when he arrived and at his 
consecration, considering, of course, how few people there were, how little 
money anyone could earn, that it was the very heart of winter, and all 
provisions desperately dear.” 44 The Bourgeois’ frustration is borne out by 
the records, as Guy Thompson has shown: the municipality did most of the 
planning, and bore the majority of the costs, as well, making “an expensive 
move in a campaign to persuade the English to work seriously for the 
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betterment of the town, and all the more frustrating for that.’”45 The Bour- 
geois floats mutual cultural misunderstanding as a possibility—”probably 
it is because we don’t understand what they say and they don’t understand 
us.” But the unmistakable note of contempt for English frugality comes 
through, especially in his sarcastic comment that “a Paris citizen marrying 
his child has done more for tradespeople, for goldsmiths, goldbeaters, all 
the luxury trades, than the King’s consecration now did, or his tournament 
or all his Englishmen.”46 

Bedford’s patronage—intense at times, but sporadic—could not over- 
come this native resentment at the negative impact on the luxury trades, 
which suffered dramatically in the late 1420s, an era of economic privations 
as the conflict with the French resulted in great hardship in Paris. This 
situation could not have failed to register for the Bedford Workshop, in- 
dulging as they were in the creation of expensive luxury goods for Bedford 
and other prospective English patrons. Those luxury goods participated 
in the ideological bolstering of the Bedford regime, a practice in which the 
Bedford Workshop engaged directly in the late 1420s in the design of 
The Foyle Hours and Psalter (London, British Library MS Additional 74754), 
an idiosyncratic Book of Hours that includes a prayer in support of 
Bedford’s Regency.*” The prayer evokes Bedford’s precise sense of his role 
in divided France: he gives praise to God for having “caused me to be born 
in the royal house of thy servants and entrusted a great people to me to 
rule,” though he prays “that the parts of the kingdom which thou wished 
me to rule may be confirmed in peace.”48 The Bedford Workshop would 
have been acutely aware, in other words, of the relationship between their 
economic health and the ability of their patron and ruler to maintain the 
peace in a divided country. This context re-awakens the distinctive craft 
figures in the Morgan Danse Macabre cycle, lending perhaps an air of nos- 


45 Thompson, Paris and Its People Under English Rule: the Anglo-Burgundian Regime, 
1420-1436, 204. He also includes the expenses paid for preparations for the entry as an 
Appendix, 244-6. 
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talgic commemoration, or perhaps a desperate sense of the vulnerability 
of the culture in which the Workshop operated, the possible loss of their 
privileged role. The goldsmith pulled from his workspace, the jeweler 
pulled from his wares, signal a plea to validate through patronage the Pa- 
risian craftsmen who are, symbolically, if not literally, starving for patron- 
age. The Morgan manuscript was, after all, also an investment ina potential 
patron, a gamble that the lavish expenditure in luxury resources would pay 
off in a purchase and future commissions. The Morgan Danse Macabre thus 
mediates the anxiety generated through confronting mortality by produc- 
ing a luxury object that encodes its own circumstances of production in 
the craft culture of Paris. Death is appropriated into the boundaries of a 
luxury object whose existence is owed to the cultural synergies of patrons 
and a vital craft culture. The manuscript affirms the vitality of that culture 
while confronting the possibility of its own demise. 

While the situation in England was not nearly so dire, anxiety over the 
state of affairs in France certainly made the citizens of London eager to 
embrace their King on his return in a manner that would similarly empha- 
size the distinctive importance of the capital city in the English cultural 
imagination. In preparing for a coronation ceremony in 1432, London was 
also investing its resources in hopes of ongoing or increased favor from the 
King. In comparing the two processions in their context, Lawrence Bryant 
has stressed that the London spectacle was driven by anxiety among the 
powerful London elite over Henry’s French coronation: “The coronation 
march into France concerned the London leaders because it suggested a 
renewal of the war effort and greater demands on London's oligarchy, 
whose privileges were justified by their ability to maintain peace and car- 
ry out the king’s will.’49 They thus organized the ceremony to stress the 
importance of London as the basis for the King’s power in a bid to secure 
his attention to their interests. Recent scholarship has stressed Lydgate’s 
active role in providing an ideological justification for the rule of a London 
elite, who saw themselves as the necessary adjunct to the King in providing 
public order. 

The coronation entry was an essential moment in the public expression 
of that order, as the ritual offers a public expression of ideas of political 
form, which in turn can be translated by poets like Lydgate into forms that 
extend the ideological work into aesthetic structure. Organized around a 
pattern of sevens, the ceremony took Henry through seven stations with 


49 Bryant, “Configurations of the Community,” 19. 
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seven tableaus, each of which allegorized the powers and virtues of king- 
ship, perhaps offering a salient difference from the Parisian ceremony, 
which Schirmer describes as “more dramatic and pictorial.”>° This alle- 
gorical quality is particularly interesting in the second pageant, where the 
three Empresses—Nature, Virtue, and Fortune—were flanked by seven 
virgins on their right (who offer seven gifts of the Holy Ghost) and their 
left (who offer seven gifts of rule).5! David Benson has emphasized that 
Lydgate’s poem commemorating the event, the Triumphal Entry, is his 
“most prominent civic work.’>? In addition to the echo of the Clovis image 
discussed in the previous chapter,>? the poem also contains a subtle allu- 
sion to the city’s rights and powers, a more explicit and literal piece of 
social communication than the Beford Danse Macabre cycle. 

The coronation ceremony also provides a crucial link with the shared 
cultural context of the Morgan Danse Macabre cycle, in that during this 
same period (in the early 1430s), Lydgate received the commission from 
John Carpenter for the poem to be included with images in the cloisters at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. The two cultural moments bear compari- 
son, since Lydgate and Carpenter collaborated on both the St. Paul's project 
and Henry’s coronation procession: MacCracken long ago noted that Ly- 
dgate’s Triumphal Entry is based on a prose letter by John Carpenter.5* 
Some time between the late 1420s and the early 1430s, Lydgate revised his 


50 Schirmer, John Lydgate: A Study in the Culture of the Fifteenth Century, 140. 

51 See Ibid, 141-2. This overlapping sequence of sevens resonates with Morgan 359, 
which contains the earliest version of a new iconography of the seven virtues as women 
illustrating the Hours of the Holy Spirit, where each is paired with the seven petitions of 
the Pater Noster, which the Glossa Ordinaria had linked with the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. Further, the previous text in the manuscript, the Hours of the Holy Cross, contain 
illustrations of the seven sacraments. Whichever way the influence crossed the channel, 
this resonance between manuscript and ceremony deserves further attention: while they 
might have a common source, the innovation in the seven virtues iconography represented 
in the Morgan 359 suggests an immediate contextual source might be illuminating. For a 
discussion of the iconography of the Virtues, see Voelkle, “Morgan M. 359 and the Origin 
of the ‘New Iconography’ of the Virtues in the Fifteenth Century,” 66. 

52 C. David Benson, “Civic Lydgate: The Poet and London “ in John Lydgate: Poetry, 
Culture, and Lancastrian England, ed. Larry Scanlon and James Simpson (Notre Dame, IN: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2006), 159. 

53 McKenna, “Henry VI of England and the Dual Monarchy: Aspects of Royal Political 
Propaganda, 1422-1432,” 55, who cites the lines: “Dovne frome the heven three floure delys 
of golde, / The feelde of asure, were til Clodove.” See Bedford Hours, fol. 288v, discussed in 
the previous chapter. 

54 Henry Noble MacCracken, “King Henry’s Triumphal Entry into London, Lydgate’s 
Poem, and Carpenter’s Letter,” Archiv fiir das Studium der neuren Sprachen und Literaturen 
126 (1911). See, also, Appleford, “The Dance of Death in London,” 294ff, who develops Car- 
penter’s investment in the maintenance of London’s civic identity. 
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original translation, making substantial changes in the figures,5° including 
dropping several of them from his A-version and adding others, providing 
what Amy Appleford has referred to as a “finer articulation of the society” 
with a “focus on social anatomization,”°® precisely the kind performed in 
the Morgan cycle. Though the A-version of Lydgate’s poem conveyed his 
sense of his role as a clerical voice of authority to an aristocratic audience, 
his B-version shows evidence that he revised the text for a more public 
form. Appleford has claimed that not only the text, but its placement in 
the Pardon Churchyard of St. Paul’s, attests to Carpenter's interest in em- 
phasizing the autonomy of London civic institutions. Since the Pardon 
Churchyard contained the tomb of Beckett's family, it was an important 
monument incorporated into civic processions, notably the Mayor's pro- 
cession. When the Churchyard was enclosed in the second decade of the 
fifteenth century, it became a popular burial ground for London's elite.5” 
The decision to install the decorative panel paintings with Lydgate’s poem 
at the Pardon Churchyard thus provides an illustrative example of adapting 
a genre of pious devotional writing to a more concrete, local political agen- 
da of promoting the symbolic centrality of this particular social space. 
Though Appleford refers to the prominence of the Mayor and the Alder- 
man in Henry’s coronation procession in 1432, Lawrence Bryant has 
stressed more emphatically the centrality of the Mayor's costume as a sym- 
bol of the centralization of power in elite institutional forms, to the detri- 
ment of the lesser guilds. Bryant notes that the Mayor, John Welles, decked 
himself out “in red crymsyn velwett, a grete velwet hatte furred royally, a 
girdell of gold about his mydell, a bawdricke of gold aboute his neck, trilling 
down behynde hym.” The Mayor, in effect, styled himself “as an earl to 
symbolize the city’s power and honored place near the king.”5* John Car- 
penter claimed in his Liber Albus that “ever since England was a kingdom, 
the honor due to an earl, as well in the King’s presence as elsewhere, has 
belonged to the first officer of London, who is styled “Mayor.” Bryant ar- 
gues, however, that “the sword and costume were, in fact, newly invented 
civic symbolism, probably to build up London's importance in its competi- 


55 Oosterwijk, “Dethes Stroke,” 68, has recently argued against seeing the B-version as 
a specific revision for St. Paul’s, which may be true, but her notion that the changes are the 
result of scribal intervention goes too far: the changes between A- and B-versions are too 
systematic to be the work of many hands. 

56 Appleford, “The Dance of Death in London,” 297. 

57 Tbid, 302-5. 

58 Bryant, “Configurations of the Community,” 19-20, citing John Stowe, A Survey of 
London (London: Dent and Sons, 1929), 479. 
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tion with Paris's political pretensions.’>° The costume of the Mayor of Lon- 
don, in other words, plays a symbolic role equivalent to the Parlement in 
Paris, as represented in Morgan 359: as a cultural signal, conveyed through 
symbolic clothing, of the importance of maintaining the institutional au- 
tonomy of this civic power. In both cases, as well, the symbolism is newly 
re-invented for a ceremonial occasion laden with symbolic significance. 
The Mayor in the London spectacle, however, had an even more prominent 
role as an individual who stands out from the polis: he marched with the 
royal party while the guilds lined the streets as observers rather than par- 
ticipating actively as they had in Paris. 

With his prior experience in Paris and his emerging commitment to 
London guild culture, Lydgate was particularly attuned to the civic com- 
petition between the two cities. In the B-version, he conspicuously injects 
the Mayor into his cast of characters for the “Daunce of Poulys.” In his 
monologue to the Mayor, Death calls upon the language of office in his 
invitation to join the dance: “Com forth sir Mayr which had gouernaunce 
/ Bi pollicie to rewle this cite / Thouh your power were notable in sub- 
staunce / To flee my daunce ye have no liberte” (B 257-60). Using the con- 
ventional language of political discourse (“gouernaunce,” “pollicie,’ and 
“liberte”), Death validates the Mayor's power to “rewle’ the city, positioning 
him in many ways like a king.®° As is customary in Death’s monologues, 
he notably slips in a pun on the “occupation” of the person he addresses, 
in this case using a civic keyword—“liberte’— associated with London 
high civic culture. That “liberte” is rooted in London’s attempts both to 
indicate its ongoing support of the King, and at the same time to assert its 
independence—its franchise, or “liberte’—from direct royal command 
and its assertion of authority over London jurisdictions.*! Death negates 
that civic “liberte” here, but it is the exception that proves the rule: short 
of death, London liberty is affirmed as guaranteed by the power of the 
Mayor, the symbolic extension of London’s ruling elite. And of course a 
new Mayor will replace him, as the symbolic surrogation of political 
power continues in the office (the dignitas to which the Mayor aspired), 


59 John Carpenter, Liber Albus: The White Book of the City of London, trans. Henry 
Thomas Riley (London: R. Griffin, 1861), cited in Bryant, “Configurations of the Community,” 
20. 

60 Simpson, Reform and Cultural Revolution, 55, notes the civic resonance of this speech. 

61 Though she does not cite this passage, Appleford, “The Dance of Death in London,” 
describes the Daunce as a whole as a “civic monument that was above all intended as an 
intervention in those authority structures—as part of a long struggle on the part of the city’s 
governors for cultural dominance over other London jurisdictions,” 290-1. 
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not the person of John Welles. As Bryant has stressed, London civic power 
was centralized after the death of Henry V to the exclusion of the minor 
guilds and with a decisive shift in power toward the monarchy.®” Here 
Lydgate seems to perpetuate that exclusion by dropping the “Burgeys,” who 
appears in the A- but not the B-versions. Consonant with John Carpenter’s 
strategic emphasis on the Mayor's authority in the Liber Albus, the Mayor 
becomes in the “Daunce of Poulys” the symbolic focus of the civic ideology 
of London. 

Lydgate, however, may not have excluded the guilds altogether; he may 
well have integrated an allusion to the guilds through a crafty one-stanza 
metafigure whom Death greets as the “Artificeer” (B 353), and who does 
not appear in the A-version, but certainly resonates with the craft figures 
from the Morgan cycle. In Middle English, artificer could refer to any crafts- 
man involved in any physical or mechanical art, and might best be under- 
stood to refer to the mechanical intelligence applied to any craft form, 
which is what Death’s emphasis on “subtlilite,” “witt,’ “coriosite” and “fresh 
devise” suggests.°? Given Michelle Warren’s recent essay on Lydgate’s 
“craft” poems as reflections of his own interest in poetic craft,6+ perhaps 
we might hear the social resonance of this figure as a representative of the 
craft guilds in general, and a sign of Lydgate’s solidarity as a “maker of de- 
vises.” In addition to “cunnyng” and “science,” the Artificer uses the term 
“craft” himself in his response (B 505), by way of negating the ability of craft 
to conquer death. But given Lydgate’s known work for the London Armour- 
ers, The Legend of St. George, the one line of specific craft reference may be 
a shout-out to his patrons: “She [Death] pershith sheeldis she pershith 
plate & maile” (510). The positive implication one could draw is that noth- 
ing short of death could pierce the shields of these craftsmen of armor, a 
nod by Lydgate to the pride of the guilds in their work. 

Lydgate’s “Daunce of Poulys” is awash with the social ideology of the 
London elite, and its omission of the framing material marks a decisive 
shift from the A-version. By omitting the references to the translation’s 
origins, which are explicit in the prologue in the reference to the Cemetery 
of the Innocents, Lydgate’s B-version erases its relationship to Paris en- 
tirely, and thus paves the way for the appropriation of the poem into a new 


nu 


62 Bryant, “Configurations of the Community,” 19 

63 See Middle English Dictionary, “artificer.” Strangely the M.E.D. lists Lydgate’s usage 
under the meaning c), “a crafty person,” the sole attestation for this sense. While he may 
be crafty, the Artificer is clearly a craftsmen based on the context of the passage. 

64 See Warren, “Lydgate, Lovelich, and London Letters,” 114-119, on the craft poems. 
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civic context, while appealing to a London elite notoriously nervous about 
the implications of the dual monarchy for London’s centrality in the Lan- 
castrian monarchy.® The assertion of the London community is predi- 
cated on the effacement of the Parisian community. The B-version also 
omits the morality of the Dead King, extant in several mural versions of 
the Danse Macabre. In the A-version, the Dead King speaks in a single 
stanza, offering himself as a “myrroure’”: “How I lye here somtyme crowne 
kynge / To al estates a trewe resemblaunce / That wormes fode is fyne of 
owre lyuynge” (636-40). In Lydgate’s initial figuration, the Dead King rep- 
resents, pars pro toto, the symbolic whole of society, his death a unifying 
signifier of the “end” of human life, which in turn is appropriated by his 
clerical voice. At Meslay-le-Grenet, this complex of ideas is captured visu- 
ally at the end of the Danse Macabre sequence where a king lies dead on 
the ground with his crown knocked off to the side, as above him a cleric 
writes from his desk (see Chapter 5, Fig. 2). As we have explored elsewhere 
in this book, such ideologically laden images had a variety of possible sig- 
nifications. They were deployed by clerical elites intent on critiquing secu- 
lar power, but they were also appropriated by secular elites who displayed 
their humility by indulging in patronage of the art of contemplating mor- 
tality. The Ellesmere manuscript includes the visual rubric in its titulus, 
“the kynge liggyng ded & eten with wormes,” an image that evokes the 
cadaver tombs, which had appeared in England in the 1420s and spread 
rapidly among the Lancastrian elite (see Chapter 4), including Archbishop 
Chichele at Canterbury, Richard Fleming at Lincoln, Alice Chaucer at 
Ewelme, and John Baret (a companion of Lydgate’s) at Bury St-Edmunds. 
A comparison between A- and B-versions of the final moralizing stanza 
provides compelling evidence of Lydgate’s revision process, and particu- 
larly evidence of his sense of the different verbo-visual engagement of the 
different texts. The only changes are the replacement of two key words that 
mark the difference between the image-text relation—“this purtrature” (A 
633) replaced by “this scripture” (B 561), “Beholdyng” (A 634) replaced by 
“Conceyveth’” (B 652)—and one line that removes the King: “How I lye here 
somtyme crowned kynge” (A 638) replaced by “Before your mynde aboven 
al thyng” (B 566). The “purtrature” refers, of course, to the singular image 
of the king eaten by worms, often included at the end of the Danse, and it 


65 The political unease of the dual monarchy appears in Lydgate’s royal mummings, 
as well; see Maura Nolan, John Lydgate and the Making of Public Culture (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2005), who claims that the mummings “make clear that the question 
of the dual monarchy was the dominant issue at the English court,” 86. 
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echoes Lydgate’s prologue reference to the mural at the Cemetery of In- 
nocents. The B-version’s “scripture” generalizes the reader's relationship to 
the entire complex of images of the poem, replacing the specific image 
with the writing, a move that completes the process of verbalizing the vi- 
sual that Lydgate began in the A-version. Similarly, “conceyveth’ articulates 
the abstract act of reflective thought that replaces the direct apprehension 
of “Beholdyng,” where the “here” that qualifies the command moves from 
a verbo-visual image to a verbal text.6® The change attests to Lydgate’s 
sense that, in its new context at St. Paul’s Pardon Churchyard, his “scrip- 
ture” has a moral, instructional purpose to guide the reader through the 
entirety of the sequence, and to attain a quasi-independent status from the 
image. This devotional function is manifest in the direct command to the 
reader to have this “mirror” before your mind, an echo of his A-version 
prologue that uses clerical authority to convert the direct engagement with 
the image into an opportunity for a broader meditation. The king’s image 
and its accompanying voice, meant to stimulate powerful devotional and 
political affect, is replaced by a clerical voice of authority, which serves to 
guarantee the moral truth of the image. 

In two B-version manuscripts, Bodley 686 and Corpus Christi 237, the 
Dead King stanza is retained with slight variations, suggesting an interim 
step in the evolution of his B-version, which corresponds in places with 
A-versions in their translations of the two-stanza moralization of Doctor 
“Machabray” that follows. Lydgate may well have decided to drop the King 
stanza at a later time, after he had begun revisions.®’ Other B-versions 
radically re-work those final two stanzas of “Doctor Machabray,” focusing 
much more heavily on the devotional function of “this scripture,” which 
the narrator encourages the reader to have “in your mynde to revolve and 
reede” even “in time of pley” (B-version, 578-9). The direct moment of 
encounter with a verbo-visual image has been replaced by the ongoing 
devotional practices of contemplative reading. It is possible that Lydgate 


66 After completing the book, I encountered Shannon Gayk’s excellent discussion of 
the movement of Lydgate’s poetry into visual forms, Image, Text, and Religious Reform, 
117-22, in which she observes these same changes toward greater textualization attributed 
in her account to an “emerging literate piety deriving its authority from texts,” 122. My 
reading, focusing on the shift in the material context and in the dialectic between the visual 
and verbal forms, is wholly compatible with this account. 

67 A telling translation detail in Bodley 686 and Corpus Christi 237 suggests that Lydgate 
or a scribe consulted the French when he made this first revision: they both have “high 
story” as the rhyme word for In. 572, a clunky mistranslation of “histoire,” in the French. 
Note that A-version manuscripts re-work the rhymes of the original French (“memorie” is 
the rhyme word here). The mistake suggests some rethinking of the material was underway. 
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and Carpenter thought that reminders of the mortality of the king in the 
original French version were politically suspect, but it is more likely that 
the decision to remove it had more to do with the desire not to undermine 
the resonance of the work as an act of social particularization. The Dead 
King cannot stand in, pars pro toto, for this precise image of a London com- 
munity before death. More importantly, the image itself—of the body’s 
corruption, depicted with worms eating away at the speaking king—un- 
dermines the elements of civic assertion and affirmation in the work as a 
whole. In the alternation of living and dead, the myth of surrogation can 
be sustained through the rhythm of replacement. Death arrives to whisk 
the living away, but Lydgate’s viewers could see in those living figures a 
variety of social doubles who could stand in for the loss. Indeed, Lydgate 
shared a social space with the living subjects who, by their engagement in 
the civic sphere, continue to renew the social world of London. The audi- 
ence at St. Paul’s was, in a concrete sense, the mirror image of the social 
world represented in the “Dance of Death.” The mirror of mortality reflects 
in both directions. 

Interestingly, in the B-version Lydgate also significantly re-wrote the 
King stanza in the Danse proper, stressing the King must leave behind his 
symbols of power (“croune & sceptre,” B 102), where the A-version stresses 
that he must leave behind his royal entourage. Indeed, the A-version em- 
phasizes the appurtenances of power surrounding the King “that somet- 
yme had abowte yow enviroun / Great rialte and passynge hye noblesse” 
(A 106-7), which we might describe as a characteristic French emphasis 
on the way the King’s majesty is reflected in the splendor and array that 
buttress his authority. The B-version would then indicate a more distinc- 
tively English and Lancastrian view of power: “That sometyme had so gret 
possession / Rewmys obeyng vnto your hih noblesse” (B 99-100), where 
the “noblesse” is taken for granted, and the emphasis placed on the King’s 
actual holdings and the obedience of those possessions. An interesting and 
subtle revision that stresses power also occurs in the Constable portrait, in 
which Death describes the goal of the Constable’s exertions of power as to 
“brynge folke vnto subieccioun” (147). In the B-version, Lydgate’s awareness 
of the lack of an English analogue to the French Constable leads him to 
alter the title of this character to “Princeps,” and narrow the general term 
“folke” to the more politically precise “Rebellis” (B 138). This change allows 
Lydgate both to evoke the specter of the rebellious outsider (the Lollard, 
especially) that royal power, here in the form of the Prince, must subdue; 
but also to suggest that royal power should not be extended beyond the 
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“rebellis,” that the “folke” do not need to be subjected to royal power—pre- 
cisely the perspective London had promoted in their assertions of civic 
autonomy. 

Ever since Hammond, critics have noted that the B-version has distinc- 
tive rhetorical features that are not necessarily aesthetically successful.®® 
Though Hammond described the B-version as having “a colorlessness, a 
tendency to empty generalities, wherever the A-type is abandoned,” Ap- 
pleford has more recently seen in the B-version monologues a commit- 
ment to propagating ideas of self-mortification as part of the civic discourse 
of self-control. ©? The colorlessness, at least with respect to the discourse 
of death, was a by-product of the rhetorical directness that Lydgate per- 
forms in the B-version, where a kind of intentional piety prevails, often 
against the grain of the drama of the form. As we noted in the previous 
chapter, the Carthusian monk and the hermit in the A-version are affirmed 
in their willingness to accept death, but that acceptance extends much 
further in Lydgate’s B-version, appearing in several of Lydgate’s newly- 
minted characters, including the Canon Regular, the Nun (Monialis), and 
the Famulus. These characters speak in the universalizing pieties of me- 
mento mori discourse, and the marked shift in rhetorical tone suggests 
Lydgate’s attempt to cater his rhetoric to the public voice of Lancastrian 
religion: a conservative, pietistic assertion of universal truths, a species of 
the intentional “dullness” that David Lawton trenchantly argued was cen- 
tral to fifteenth century writing.”° This rhetoric forces the figures to break 
character and speak directly to the audience, a decision Lydgate makes to 
emphasize the didactic meaning of the text—the clerical sentence—over 
the dramatic context. In the case of Death’s exchange with the Nun, the 
rupture is so complete that Death self-referentially conjures up a context 
through the deictic marker “here” that suggests he is pointing to the writing 
below the image: “As ye may seen /eer cleerly bi wrytyng / That ageyns deth 
is founde no preservatiff” (B 31-12). Given that the Nun in the image clear- 
ly could not see this writing, the “ye” engages the reader at the expense of 
dramatic context. The “here” is the text, which for Lydgate, ever the cleric, 
constitutes the final arbiter of authority. 


68 Pearsall, “Signs of Life in Lydgate’s Danse Macabre,” 63, noted the opportunity for 
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Death’s exchange with the “Servent or Officer” (called “Famulus” in 
some manuscripts) also involves a break in dramatic context, though in 
the service of the “civic religion” of London identity. Death asserts that the 
good execution of his office—“as god wold & riht / To pore & riche doon 
pleyn Iustice / Fled extorcioun with al thy myth” (450-2)— would result in 
dancing lightly toward death, though he reminds him that it will be “ful 
hevy” at Last Judgment if he has not. Death’s lines acknowledge the ethical 
pressures brought to bear on a man in his office, noting that one has to 
exert oneself against the lure of “extorcioun.” But what is interesting is that 
this ethical pressure, located in a specific civic context, is transmuted into 
a structure of exacting spiritual judgment. The execution of his civic office 
has become, in other words, a matter of religious duty, an ethos of gover- 
nance that attests to Lydgate’s good ear for the desires of the urban elite to 
hear their world reflected back as divinely ordered. In his pious acceptance 
of death, Famulus breaks character to speak directly to the importance of 
faithful execution of office: “In office lat no man doon outrage / For dreede 
of god & peyn also / Also service is noon heritage” (462-4). Lydgate smug- 
gles into this piece of piety an important claim that the civic ethic of “ser- 
vice” is not heritable, that, unlike the aristocratic titles of governance, 
London's civic authority is built on the principle of faithful service to one’s 
fellows, not lineage. Social surrogation in the civic sphere cannot function 
by mere inheritance but requires the performance of the duties and ideals 
of the person replaced. The “Daunce of Poulys” is doing sophisticated po- 
litical work, not just confronting mortality but incorporating that confron- 
tation into a new civic ethic that affirms the importance of maintaining 
office. Death is not merely the measure of self, but also of society, which 
can only successfully replace itself if the individuals recognize the vital role 
they play in fulfilling their office, not just occupying it by default. 

With its installation at St. Paul’s Pardon Churchyard, Lydgate’s poem had 
completed its full “translation” from its source, having relocated the text, 
and re-attached it to new visual images located in a space with specific 
English resonance. This change constituted not just a movement “fro Par- 
is to Ingelond,” but from Paris to London, and more specifically from “the 
daunce at seinte Innocents” to the “Daunce of Poulys,” the name attached 
to the B-version of the poem in the two manuscripts (Corpus Christi 237, 
Bodley 686) that mark the “transition” form the A- to the B-versions. The 
Trinity College, Cambridge MS R 3.21 manuscript, an A-version, provides 
an important piece of evidence of this “transition,” including a telling titu- 
lus: “This Daunce of machabre is depeynted richly at sent innocents closter 
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[sic] in parys in fraunce. Ere foloweth the Prologue of the Daunce of mach- 
abre translatyd by Dan John lydgate monke of Bury out of Frensshe in to 
englisshe which now is callyd the Daunce of Poulys. & these wordes payn- 
ted in the cloystar at the dispensys and request of Jankyn Carpenter.””! 
This is a complete record of the “translation” form context to context, with 
all of the parallel terms registered (Paris/Saint Innocents cloister-Saint 
Paul's cloister, French-English) in a late A-version of the poem. That telling 
phrase—’which now is callyd the Daunce of Poulys” (my italics)—indi- 
cates that the A-version circulates textually in the same socio-temporal 
space as the new, public, verbo-visual form of the B-version. At least some 
readers, aware of a new version, are transmitting an old version and insist- 
ing on the material underpinnings of Lydgate’s translation of the form from 
one place to another. Though English hopes for a unified Crown of England 
and France were dashed, this manuscript records a “unified” “Dance of 
Death,” linked by Lydgate, whose text in this manuscript, at least, brings 
together the Cemetery of Innocents and the cloister of St. Paul's. 

The link, however, would not hold, just as the crowns of France and 
England would separate. One by-product of the B-version is the complete 
erasure of the original context, the effect of which is to shear away the 
French origins of the text, creating the fiction of an independent English 
cultural production. The “Daunce of Poulys” was, in a sense, a suppressed 
commemoration of the Danse at the Cemetery of Innocents, a civic echo 
that bridged two cultures, forming, like the Morgan Danse Macabre, a ten- 
tative ligature between two places on the Lancastrian cultural map. Though 
his original act of translation retained its relationship to its French loca- 
tion, the subsequent commission, and the localization of the Danse in a 
distinctively London civic space, led to a particularization that severed the 
cultural tie. This contrasts to some degree with the international strand of 
some of the unique figures in Morgan 359 associated with the crusades (the 
Order of St. Anthony, the Hospitallers, the Crosiers). Deployment of these 
transcultural icons of a common Christianity suggests an attempt to push 
beyond the narrow boundaries of Paris toward a more expansive sense of 
shared Christian community. While all of these orders could be found in 
medieval Paris, they might also be understood as a means of reaching out 
to an English patron, who is reminded of the “common culture’ that links 
the two cities and the two cultures, if not the two crowns, together. Despite 
the Bourgeois’ emphasis on mutual misunderstanding between the French 


71 Cited in Beatrice Warren’s introduction to Lydgate, The Dance of Death, xxvi. 
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and the English, the Bedford Workshop’s art depended on finding common 
ground with the English patrons who occupied the city for a decade. The 
Morgan Danse Macabre represents a complex social message calling for a 
respectful attention to both the cultural riches, as well as the fragile com- 
munity, of Paris, and to its need to have allies that guarantee its security. 

Death galvanizes not just a personal, but a social crisis, providing an 
outlet for social energies, even as it generates new anxieties of continuity. 
By depicting a group confronting death, the Danse Macabre presents a 
community facing a crisis, which in turn provides an opportunity to con- 
struct in the cultural imagination a picture of the society coherent enough 
to overcome this trauma. Lydgate and the Bedford Workshop both use the 
existential crisis of the Danse to foreground the problem of continuity and 
to pose solutions, in the form of maintaining existing civic institutions that 
provide stability. The image of an ordered society facing up to death col- 
lectively in all its various “offices” implicitly reminds the individual viewer 
of the loss to the community that individual death brings, but also reminds 
the viewer of the continuity of the social world through the persistence of 
the community itself. The cultural work of commemoration is a crucial 
part of this surrogation, as commemorative monuments offer a place to 
validate relations with the beloved dead. Both the images of Morgan 359 
and Lydgate’s text became part of larger “imagetexts” in contexts specifi- 
cally dedicated to memorialization. In Morgan 359, that context is the Of- 
fice of the Dead, which works for the benefit of the blessed dead for whom 
the subject prays. Similarly, the Pardon Churchyard at St. Paul’s provides a 
social space in which to enact the symbolism of London’s autonomy by 
drawing focus to the city’s blessed dead, who repose there. A visit to either 
“place” affirms a cultural identity through contact with the dead, who rep- 
resent a past freighted with the obligations to maintain the institutions to 
which they gave birth. 

These re-interpretations of the Danse Macabre pose themselves as en- 
gaged cultural mediators, using the discourse of death to stimulate the 
affective energies of their readers/viewers, who are then asked to shape 
those energies into coherent acts of civic and religious devotion, to par- 
ticipate in a community of the living and the dead. At St. Paul’s, Lydgate 
helped produce a vision of London that fit with the image of autonomy the 
citizens were laboring to invent. But this emphasis on the community at 
home guaranteed a loss of interest in that other “English” community of 
Paris, which slipped from Lancastrian control in the 1430s. Indeed, looking 
at the two texts together allows us to see the kernel of an irreducible prob- 
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lem. If Morgan 359 was presenting to an English patron a robust sense of 
an idiosyncratic Parisian community, invested in its continuity of identity 
beyond the deaths of its individual members, then the “daunce at Paulys” 
was similarly insisting on the idiosyncrasy, the local and particularized 
sense of identity in London. The Lancastrians could not maintain both. 
Both texts speak on one level to a common, universal culture, while at the 
same time their most robust civic engagements are relentlessly local. The 
Parlementaire and the Parisian craftsmen give Morgan 359 its flair, and the 
local figures like Jon Rikelle in the A-version and the Mayor in the B-ver- 
sion, testify to a strong sense of distinctively English identity. 

Lydgate’s “Dance of Death” and the Morgan 359 Danse Macabre provide 
occasions for the assertion of identity, both individual and communal, in 
the face of death. Morgan 359 presents a bustling and robust image of so- 
ciety, not reducing the social field to simplistic typologies and not crippled 
by death, but facing mortality with style and color, confident that the in- 
stitutions of that community will survive. And of course that community 
does survive in the form of a craft product made at its very heart: the man- 
uscript itself, whose compelling illustrations represent not a dying society, 
but a society facing up to the inevitable deaths of individuals, even as those 
compelling figures leave behind artistic traces of their presence in the 
world. The Morgan 359 cycle depicts a community that refers visually back 
to the permanent and enduring institutions of Parisian cultural life and 
offers a potent analogy for the writing Lydgate aspired to produce for his 
Lancastrian patrons, an aureate poetics that aims to provide luster for the 
institutions of Lancastrian culture. Unlike Hoccleve, whose engagement 
with death is integrated into his work as a personal crisis with poetic im- 
plications, Lydgate discovered that this opportunity to engage with death 
bolsters his sense of moral authority. The “Daunce of Poulys” provides a 
platform for Lydgate simultaneously to advance a clerical perspective on 
the moral cleansing that true death awareness instigates, and to affirm the 
social coherence of a London civic order in which he actively participated. 
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“Et pourtant qu’on na’ peu trouuer chose plus approchante a la similitude 
de Mort que la personne morte.” 


Jean de Vauzeles, Les simulachres & historiees faces de la mort, autant 
elegament pourtraictes, que artificiellement imaginés (“Images and illus- 
trated facets of death, as elegantly depicted as they are artfully conceived”) 


In his 1538 preface to Hans Holbein’s famous woodcuts of the Dance of 
Death, Jean de Vauzéles makes an explicit theoretical statement on the 
centrality of the corpse in constructing our conceptions of death. Drawing 
his principle directly from a medieval tradition in which images were cen- 
tral to both monastic meditation and Scholastic theology, he notes that a 
longstanding concept in both Classical and Judeo-Christian thinking em- 
phasizes that, as he describes it, “the perfect life is an imitation of death.” 
But he admits that thinking about how to “imitate” such an abstract entity 
provokes what he calls a “curious questioning: how can the figure of death 
be represented by the living?” He argues that one must “extract from corps- 
es and cadaverous sepulchers a simulation of Death...And one cannot find 
a thing more closely approaching a simulation of death than a dead per- 
son...impressing in our thoughts the memory of death more vividly than 
all the rhetorical descriptions of the orators are able to do.” Like Petrarch, 
Vauzeles argues that the “memory of death,” internalized as an image from 
previous experience, is the most vivid means to visualize death when we 
need to meditate on this unapproachable reality. Bringing this medieval 
concept to a print readership in the sixteenth century, Vauzéles articulates 
a longstanding principle in debates about images that sees the visual as a 
tool for moving emotions more effectively than the verbal. ? Further, the 
title of the text foregrounds a crucial aspect of the mediating function of 
the image of death: “elegantly portrayed” and “artfully imagined” visual 


1 “A cest cause l’anicenne philosophie estoit en simulachres & images effigies.” This 
and the quotes that follow, all derive from Werner L. Gundersheimer, ed. The Dance of 
Death. A Complete Facsimile of the Original 1538 Edition of Les simulachres & historiees faces 
de la mort (New York: Dover Publications,1971), 4-5. 

2 For an excellent recent discussion of Vauzeéles’ preface and this edition of Hoblein’s 
woodcuts, see Gertsman, Dance of Death, 21, 169-180. 
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images do not by any means vitiate the impact of the image of death on a 
viewer. Though we might find the word “elegantly” jarring in the context 
of a corpse, the style and artistry of images of death are fundamental to 
their impact, rather than being ancillary characteristics. Indeed, Vauzelés’ 
descriptors indicate that, to use Bolter and Grusin’s term, a “hypermedi- 
ated” image of death (artificiellement imaginée) serves as a more-than- 
adequate surrogate for a “transparent” image of death (la personne mort).3 
The mediating image of death—the Imago Mortis as Vauzéles, echoing 
Suso, names it—is central to the ongoing work of engaging with the ab- 
stract concept. 

Vauzéles’ preface explores a fundamental tautology characteristic of 
human understanding: no matter how complex our ontological account 
gets, our basic knowledge of death derives from our response to the dead 
body. If we can know death at all, it is through the corpse, as Vauzeéles’ 
medieval forebears well understood. This book has argued that medieval 
writers and artists were acutely aware of this mediating function of the 
image of death, and utilized it as a device to focus their audience's atten- 
tion on the corollary aspects of identity that are challenged, negated, and 
affirmed in the confrontation with death. The dying process crystallizes 
identity by bringing into sharp relief the aspects of one’s living self that will 
recede permanently, like the physical body that decays, even as it stimu- 
lates intense reflection concerning what lives on. I have explored this dia- 
lectic between affirmation and negation in three genres of verbo-visual art 
in the late medieval period (bedside scenes of death, the Legend of the 
Three Living and Three Dead, and the Danse Macabre), focusing both on 
dynamic exchanges between verbal and visual forms and on the creative 
re-interpretation of visual images by individual artists. In this epilogue, I 
turn briefly to the afterlife of these medieval images by examining some of 
the ways in which they continue to function as mediators for later artists, 
patrons, and communities, including modern readers reflecting both on 
the cultural past and their own mortality. 

The well-documented erasure during the Reformation of some of the 
most famous images of death from the medieval period reminds us of the 
fragility of these mediating images in the public sphere. The Dance at St. 
Paul’s in London was a central community icon, but its destruction in 1549 
perfectly encapsulates the geist of sixteenth-century English political Prot- 
estantism. Tearing down the Churchyard under the guise of Protestant 


3 Grusin, Remediation: Understanding New Media, 20-51. 
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iconoclasm removed a central symbol of civic identity that stood in the 
path of Tudor ideologies of state supremacy. The agent of the destruction, 
Lord Somerset, wanted building materials for his summer house, an act 
that James Simpson has astutely seen as exemplary of a model of change 
“whereby the new order generates powerful hostilities to the ancient ré- 
gime, at the same time as it draws on the materials of the old order to 
construct the new.” While this public instance of Lydgate’s re-conception 
of the Danse Macabre was effaced by the destruction of the Churchyard, 
the manuscripts remain as traces, a potent reminder that monumental 
forms of art rely on institutional support, while manuscripts and books 
pass through the hands of the individual reader, all that is needed to keep 
them in circulation. Public forms mediate social relations, but they are also 
contingent upon those relations as maintained in public spaces, whether 
civic or religious or both. While several hundred examples of the Danse 
Macabre and the Legend of the Three Living and Three Dead survive in 
fragments from the medieval period, many more were destroyed com- 
pletely by zealous reformers “purifying” Church interiors across Europe. 
This purge created some curious visual ironies: at La Chaise-Dieu, the ef- 
figy of a bishop, who designed his monument to look upward in perpetuity 
at a Dance of Death, was literally de-faced by Protestants who sacked the 
abbey church. [ Fig. 1] 

Many extant paintings were recovered in the twentieth century from 
underneath whitewash and lime, the effects of which have created fragile 
and fragmentary cultural evidence for us to parse. At Heydon, the dead 
figures peek out from above nineteenth century wall monuments, an un- 
intended irony of cultural history: the medieval dead have been repressed, 
but return as reminders of the accretion of culture. [Fig. 2] In some cases, 
the recovered murals lasted just long enough to be recorded before evapo- 
rating from contact with air, as moisture accumulated in the walls of cen- 
turies was released. Like people, murals need to breathe to survive. At 
Belton, the uncovering of the medieval murals has led to degeneration over 
time, so that an early twentieth century drawing is necessary to mediate 
any understanding of the decaying visual evidence of the mural itself. The 
Belton church reminds us, as well, of how contemporary institutional pol- 
itics inflect the preservation of these murals: today the parish worships in 
a grade school building because they cannot afford to keep up the old 
church given the demands imposed by the government to preserve the 


4 James Simpson, “Bulldozing the Middle Ages: the Case of ‘John Lydgate,” New 
Medieval Literatures 4 (2001), 214. 
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Figure 1: Defaced effigy in the ambulatory below the Dance of Death fresco in the Abbey 
Church of La Chaise-Dieu, France (ca. 1470). 
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Figure 2: Fragmentary mural painting of the Three Dead with modern memorial to Bul- 
wer Family, Heydon, St. Peter and St. Paul, Norfolk, England (late 14th c). 
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cultural heritage. At Gorleston, the evaporation process has completely 
effaced the mural painting of the Three Living and Three Dead, leaving, yet 
again, a white wall. But no matter what their state of repair, these murals 
continue to mediate relations, serving as flashpoints in contemporary de- 
bates about the cultural past, even as they provide trans-historical remind- 
ers of mortality. When I visited Raunds, the church warden who let me in 
the building paused in front of the Three Living and Three Dead and 
breathed deeply before saying, “That's gonna be me and you someday, eh?” 

The capacity of this art to reach beyond its moment provides an anti- 
dote to a cultural narrative that constructs the late medieval period meta- 
phorically as a “death” before the “re-birth” of culture in the Renaissance. 
Medievalists have been launching counter-arguments against this cultural 
myth for decades, and death culture offers another opportunity to insist 
on a narrative of dynamic continuity and development over absolute rup- 
ture. While many murals of the Danse Macabre and Legend of the Three 
Living and Three Dead were destroyed, the forms themselves were widely 
disseminated in manuscript and print editions in the late medieval period, 
and continued to attract interest throughout the sixteenth century. Par- 
ticularly dense concentrations of murals appear in the Eure-et-Loir and 
Loir-et-Cher regions of northwestern France in the early 16" century, such 
as Lanneray, | Fig. 3a] Conan, [Fig. 3b] and Villiers-sur-Loir | Fig. 3c]. Every- 
where the image appears, it adapts new forms, as at Lanneray [ Fig. 3a], 
where the living and dead figures appear on individual wood timbers mak- 
ing up the roof of the church; or at St.-Riquier, where the living and dead 
appear in two semi-circular forms in the vault of a recessed chapel.5 Cer- 
tainly, as I have argued elsewhere, format changes in print editions of the 
Danse Macabre decisively narrow the original concept of the early public, 
monumental communal forms.® One can in many ways trace this move- 
ment in the major formal changes of the Danse Macabre as it was trans- 
formed into different media over time. Early dances predominately 
occupied communal space. Later dances, including the first print edition 
by Guyot Marchant, occupy a book form that radically reduces the impact 
of this social concept, as a sequential series of stylized portraits replaces 
the scope and comprehensiveness of the monumental form. The dead and 


5 There are new murals even in the 17" century, though considerably fewer, and they 
seem to peter out in the period after the Council of Trent re-directed iconography. See 
Groupe de Recherches sur les peintures murales, Vifs nous sommes, 33. 

6 See Ashby Kinch, “The Danse Macabre and the Medieval Community of Death,” 
Mediaevalia 23, no. 1 (2002). More recently, Gertsman has made a similar point in discuss- 
ing the shift toward private, textual forms, in Gertsman, Dance of Death, 174-179. 
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Figure 3a-c: Murals of the Three Living and Three Dead in Eure-et-Loire and Loir-et-Cher: a) Lanneray, 
church of St. Peter (Eure-et-Loir), France, early 16th c. b) Conan, church of St. Saturnin (Loir-et-Cher), France; 
early 16th c.; c) Villiers-sur-Loir, church of St. Hilaire (Loir-et-Cher), France, early 16th c. 
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living are not grouped together as one community, but broken up into 
pairs, though the woodcuts in the Marchant edition do seek to preserve 
the continuity of the troop by representing the dead and living holding 
hands across pairs. The public space is replaced pictorially by an inset pro- 
scenium frame with bordering pillars and an arch, which presents each 
woodcut as an independent tableau in a series. Later versions often cater 
to specific reading audiences, which radically narrow the force of the work, 
perhaps best exemplified by the Danse des Femmes, a poem by Martial 
d'Auvergne that Male derides as “what could be contained in the head of 
the untalented poet.”” Though Wemple and Kaiser have noted signs of 
critical engagement with gender in the poem,® Male’s opposition between 
the communally held “thought and emotion” of an age and the restricted 
interests of a single poet writing for a limited readership well describes the 
transition the genre makes toward increasingly atomized reading audi- 
ences from the public forms in which it was initially developed.9 

This narrowing of audience did pay off, however, in the artistic exploita- 
tion of imagery in the textual format, providing opportunities for patrons 
to engage in the kind of social affirmations through aesthetic form that this 
book has argued are central to the development of late medieval death art. 
Throughout this book, I have identified examples where the creative ap- 
propriation of mediating images of death in novel aesthetic forms have 
served as vehicles for affirming social identity. Though certainly evident in 
the mural paintings that have been the focus of most Danse Macabre schol- 
arship, the earliest extant visual evidence of the concept is an idiosyn- 
cratic manuscript, Morgan M 359 (discussed in Chapters 5 and 6), which 
demonstrates that the form produced novel interpretations from the very 
beginning. Manuscripts with death meditations commissioned by female 
patrons also provide salient late medieval examples, which have similarly 
not drawn the attention they deserve.! The illustrated Danses des Femmes 


7 Emile Male, Religious Art in France: The Middle Ages, trans. Marthiel Mathews 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1986), 344. 

8 Kaiser, Suzanne, Wemple, Denise, “Death’s Dance of Women,” Journal of Medieval 
History 12 (1986), 333-43. 

9 In the case of the Danse des Femmes, this evolution is ironized by a “devinette,” or 
witticism, the foundation of whose humor is the absence of women from the original Danse 
Macabre. “Pourquoy en la danse macabree ne dansent nulls femmes, mais ung mort et ung 
homme vif? Pour tant que les femmes n’ont cure de danser aveuc les mors, mais tres bien 
aveuc les vifs.” See Roy, Devinettes Francaises du Moyen Age, 137-8. 

10 A notable exception, in addition to specific scholars cited below, is Christian Kien- 
ing, “Le Double Décomposé: Recontres des vivants et des morts a la fin du Moyen Age,” 
Annales 50 (1995), 1157-1190. 
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in Bibliothéque Nationale MS Fr. 995, available to contemporary readers 
in Ann Tukey-Harrison’s excellent edition, exemplifies the deep ironic con- 
trasts that the sumptuous illustration of death literature could provoke 
when executed by an accomplished artist working among elite patrons. # 
Hindman has argued that the manuscript may have been commissioned 
for Anne of Brittany or Margaret of Austria, but certainly for a courtly pa- 
tron. The indulgent color scheme of the manuscript is dominated by a light 
rose and green backdrop and highlighted in the margins by abundant flo- 
ral patterns. Hindman finds an incongruity between the manuscript’s dé- 
cor and its theme, but finally decides that “the miniatures are well-suited 
because they were modified to accommodate the refined taste of a higher, 
more learned class of readers.” But we must substitute the word “medi- 
ate” for “accommodate” and recognize the extent to which the manuscript 
affirms the social identity of its likely female patrons in the face of death. 
The manuscript facilitates a kind of artistic freedom, as the pairs of figures 
in Marchant’s edition are reduced again to a single encounter per page 
between a skeleton and a female figure, leaving ample room for decorative 
elaboration. The skeletal figures are decidedly more jaunty, engaging flirt- 
ingly with the women, who, as Wisman argued, are defined primarily 
through their sexuality.!3 Though some of the skeletons simply grab the 
women by the hand, many engage more playfully, tugging on a skirt (the 
Virgin), grabbing a sleeve (the Merchant, the Abbess), placing a hand ona 
shoulder (the Old Woman) or pulling a waist-tie (the Knight's Lady). [Fig. 
4| The artist maximizes his attention to the details of composition in order 
to draw out moments of touching human beauty that parallel the overall 
beauty of the manuscript’s décor. 

Implicit, however, in this decorative pattern is the underlying tension 
between beauty and death that the Danse keeps always in view. The man- 
uscript beautifies, and in some ways, eroticizes death, but death cannot be 
ignored. The artist brilliantly and subtly captures this thematic contrast in 
his marginal decoration, which includes, amid the lush vegetative growth, 
the animals specifically associated in medieval iconography with the decay 
of the body in the grave: flies, wasps, toads, worms, caterpillars, and snails 
(see, among others, 241, 30%, 35%, 371, 38r). The “creeping things,” used in 


N See Harrison, Danse Macabre of Women. In her introduction, Sandra Hindman has 
argued that the “artist who painted the miniatures worked mostly for royal and aristocratic 
patrons at the French court,” 25. See Gertsman, Dance of Death, 174-5. 

22 Harrison, Danse Macabre of Women, 28. 

13 Josette Wisman, “Un miroir deformant: hommes et femmes des Danse macabres de 
Guyot Marchant,” Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 23 (1993), 295. 
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Due to rights restrictions, 
this illustration is not available 


in the digital edition of the book. 





Figure 4: The Knight’s Lady from the Danse Macabre des Femmes, Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale de France MS Fr 995, fol. 26v. 
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monitory poetry to evoke the horror of post-mortem physical decay, here 
create a visual theme, woven through the margins, that associates the 
manuscript itself with a grave. Indeed, the Second Musician of Death 
makes this topos explicit when he warns female readers that their “fresh 
and tender bodies’ will be “given to worms to devour.” And yet even here, 
aristocratic taste dictates that so foul a subject be treated with aesthetic 
kid-gloves: the margins in which these mortal emblems creep are simulta- 
neously aflutter with butterflies, the natural symbol of re-birth. The ugly is 
recuperated by the beautiful, death is countered by a new life, and the 
aristocratic patron is treated to an experience of aestheticized death. In 
this context, Auctor’s introductory comments on the universality of death 
have an air of disingenuity: “Neither for nobility nor honor...will death 
renounce equality.”!5 Omnes moribunt rings hollow as a statement on the 
social leveling power of death in a manuscript handled exclusively by those 
entrenched at the top of the social hierarchy. In the monumental form, 
members of all social levels watched that leveling power in action. The 
lavish manuscript, as an object of luxury, effectively dissolves the egalitar- 
ian social ethos implicit in the genre. The theme has been fully appropri- 
ated into a social ideology in which even confrontation with mortality can 
re-emerge as an affirmation of class prestige and power. 

This same kind of affirmation of the social position and rank through 
images of death appears in manuscripts produced for another contempo- 
rary female patron, Joanna of Castile. British Library, MS Additional 17280, 
was executed by a Flemish artist, perhaps the Master of the Dresden Hours, 
in the late fifteenth century, as early as 1480.16 The opening image of the 
Office of the Dead (280v-281r) [Figs. 5a-b] uses both sides of the page to 
construct a magisterial synthesis of death motifs evident in other contem- 
porary manuscripts. The central image on 280ov illustrates a vigil, with two 
monks praying at the foot of a slab on which a body has been prepared for 
burial, while on 2811, a deathbed struggle for the soul of a dying man takes 
place. But the four medallion illustrations that surround these two central 
images constitute a “mini” Danse Macabre, with male figures in the left- 
and right-hand margins (a Knight in armor, and a bourgeois), and female 
figures in the bas-de-page (a courtly lady, a middle-class woman). Given 
the ostensible signs of co-ownership of the manuscript by Philip and 


4 Harrison, Danse Macabre of Women, 46. 

15 Harrison, Ibid, 50. 

16 The manuscript is perhaps best known for its portraits of Philip the Fair, Archduke 
of Burgundy, and his wife Joanna of Castile, inserted at a later date. 
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Figure 5a-b: Miniature Dance of Death, Hours of Joanna 
of Castille, London, British Library MS Additional 17280, 
fols. 280v and 281. 


Joanna, these comprehensive and beautiful bi-folia illustrations provide a 
compelling and engaging mirror of mortality for these aristocratic patrons, 
affirming their identities as devout Christians praying for the dead, and 
preparing for a final spiritual struggle, even as their social rank and prestige 
is reflected back to them in the sumptuous execution of high aesthetic 
form. This miniature Danse Macabre, reflecting contemporary print edi- 
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tions that combine the original Danse with the Danse des Femmes, appeals 
to both male and female readers, and pairs the reflection on universal mor- 
tality with finely-drawn details: the mauve dress of the elegant lady, the 
fine but modest dress of the middle-class woman with a red bonnet over 
her head. 

Joanna of Castile’s Book of Hours, British Library, MS Additional 33513, 
contains an even more striking instance of affirmation of identity through 
appropriation of an image of death, in this case an image of the Legend of 
the Three Living and Three Dead as the opening image for the Office of the 
Dead (158v). This variant of the Legend depicts three dead besieging a 
small hunting party comprised of a distant troop of dog-handlers and fowl- 
ers in the background and three aristocrats on horseback in the foreground. 
But instead of three male figures, the image depicts two male figures with 
their backs turned to the viewer as their horses flee from the spear-wielding 
skeletons, while in the foreground the image is dominated by a female 
figure whose horse is horizontal to the visual plane, facilitating the turn of 
the lady’s head to engage the viewer’s gaze directly beyond the frame of 
the image. This arresting format places the female figure in direct conver- 
sation with the devotional subject who prays, and this visual connection 
is particularly enriched by the biographical subtext of the image. This im- 
age exactly duplicates an image in the Hours of Berlin of Mary of Bur- 
gundy (Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, MS. 78. B. 12, ca. 1475, 220v), which 
contained an embossed “M” on the harness of the horse that signifies the 
book’s owner, Mary of Burgundy, who died in 1482 of injuries sustained 
from a riding accident. Well-known for her love of riding and hunting, 
which expressed not only a private pleasure but a public and political per- 
sona, Mary of Burgundy’s death at age 25 could not have served more 
acutely as a mirror of mortality for her son’s wife, Joanna. Looking at that 
image in her devotional book, Joanna encounters a mediating image of 
death with direct personal meaning, but that meaning is by no means lim- 
ited to its exemplary warning: a certain defiance characterizes the central 
female figure, whose placement astride a horse permanently encodes her 

joi de vivre in the face of death. Mary’s flamboyance, including her love of 
books, signifies the pride of her social identity, itself manifest in the lavish 
Books of Hours that inspired her son’s patronage. While it certainly could 
serve as a dire didactic warning, the image also affirms the colorful and 
flamboyant identity of a charismatic and powerful woman, a different kind 
of model for Joanna. These mediating images of death cannot be reduced 
to simple moralistic self-negations, but transmit a range of social values, 
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which surround the stark reminders of death with affirmative reminders 
of the power of art. 

These creative late medieval appropriations of mediating images of 
death signal that the shift in format toward a more isolated, private en- 
counter was well under way in the medieval period. The universal public 
access of the monumental form, and its emphasis on speaking to a com- 
munity as a whole, is reduced in the book format to the singularity of a 
private and isolated reading audience whose individual devotional con- 
cerns drive their interpretation. This change does have decisive effects on 
the ways in which a mediating image can resonate in the social sphere. In 
later books and manuscripts, the Danse Macabre is situated alongside 
other devotional texts, like “The Complaint of the Damned Soul,” “The 
Eight Figures of Death,” and “The Weaknesses of the Body,”!” thus encasing 
the Danse in doctrinally rigid and interpretively narrow material. This is 
not simply a format change, but a qualitative change in the impact of the 
form on the reader. The subject, isolated in a system of signs that reads her/ 
his inevitable death back to her/him as proscriptive doctrinal act, has no 
recourse to a social identity that might provide an alternate means of in- 
terpreting death. A purely subjectified reflection on death leads inward to 
an agonizing, and potentially fallow, self-consciousness, in which the sub- 
ject can find no resource for self-understanding other than the self-negat- 
ing act of disappearance. Changes in Protestant theology certainly 
amplified this shift, as many of the moral levers of deathbed discourse were 
associated with cultivating a fear of Purgatory, the béte noire of Catholic 
theology so vigorously contested by Protestant theologians. 

But the mediating images of death were themselves amenable to both 
Catholic and Protestant ideologies. As Elina Gertsman has recently point- 
ed out, the well-known woodcuts for Vauzéles’s Les simulachres et historiees 
faces de la mort appear in editions by both Protestant and Catholic printers 
despite the vitriolic public atmosphere.!® Though cut by Hans Liitzelburg- 
er, the woodcuts were designed by Hans Holbein the Younger in the 1520s 
while working in Basel, no doubt influenced by two monumental mural 


17 See Harrison, Danse Macabre of Women, 4-5; Fricker, “La danse des morts de la 
legend de trois morts et trois vifs au livre Populaire,” 52. 

18 Gertsman, Dance of Death, 172-4. Llewellyn, Art of Death: Visual Culture in the Eng- 
lish Death Ritual, c. 1500-1800 also notes that the Protestant reform create a continuity with 
older imagery of death: “The Reformist laws seem to have given an impetus to images of 
the memento mori type just when the state was being actively discouraging about icons in 
their traditional Roman role as means to intercession,”19. 
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paintings of the Danse in the local cathedral.!9 The text surrounding Hol- 
bein’s woodcuts, written by Gilles Corrozet, is spare and abstract, offering 
a Latin homily on death taken from the Bible at the top of each page and 
a four-line French poem on some aspect of death at the bottom. There is 
rarely any direct relationship between the poem and the image, largely 
because Holbein’s woodcuts quite exhaustively capture context, focusing 
on the individualized encounter of each man with Death, now personified 
as an abstract entity that interrupts the life of each individual. The place 
of this encounter is no longer the churchyard or the cemetery, but a por- 
table location in the midst of human life. Unlike the verbose antics of the 
dead in the Danse Macabre, Holbein’s Death is a silent performer in this 
predominately visual form. No artist prior to Holbein had so thoroughly 
exploited the potential for rich and dark humor in depicting Death, who 
sardonically offers a urine flask to the doctor, helps the miser count his 
money, and serves a bowl of wine to the king. Death’s irruption into each 
individual's space provides occasion to note those foibles and vulnerabili- 
ties that mark human life. Imagistically, however, death is a paradoxical 
enabler, simultaneously reminding the viewer of the necessity of ceaseless 
activity in this short life, but also hinting at its underlying absurdity. 
Holbein’s eye for irony takes a paradigmatic turn in his portrait of death's 
encounter with the astrologer, who is seated at a table cluttered with his 
professional accouterments as he stares at a dangling model of the solar 
system. [Fig. 6] Death, standing just below the window-frame, contempla- 
tively holds a skull, which he has picked up from the astrologer’s rubble to 
present to the distracted scholar. But Death seems to pay special attention 
to the skull, eyeing it with a connoisseur’s gaze, head cocked and leaning 
back to his left. The image of death (represented in his skeletal guise) star- 
ing at a skull (the Renaissance emblem of mortality) ironically recasts the 
conventional warning of the medieval corpse: this particular mirror of 
mortality is a mise-en-abyme, as death contemplates death in a moment of 
self-referential existential humor. In a profound way, Holbein’s image crys- 
tallizes a critique of the isolated subject at the very cultural moment when 
that subject was announcing its supremacy: the atomized individual here 
disappears into the subjective aporia opened up by death. By recognizing 
the turn of this iconography toward what Deleuze aptly names the “black 
hole of consciousness,’ we can recognize, as well, that something essential 


19 Gundersheimer, ed. Les simulachres & historiees faces de la mort, x-xi. 
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Indica mihi fi nofti omnia,Sciebas quéd 
nafciturus efTes , & numerum dierum 
tuorum noueras? 


IOB XXVIII 





Tudis par Amphibologie 

Ce qu’aux aultres doibt aduenir. 
Dy moy donc par Aftrologie 
Quand tu deburas a moy uenir? 


Figure 6: Woodcut by Hans Holbein the Younger of the 
Astrologer from The Dance of Death (Lyons, 1538). 


in the communal engagements of the medieval artist has been lost.2° There 
is no more effective way to curtail social energies than to bury them in the 
consciousness of the isolated subject. 

I have argued throughout this book that verbo-visual images of dead 
and dying bodies are always mediated in the late medieval period by the 
psychological, aesthetic, social, and political needs of artists and the com- 
munities in which they circulated their work. The dead and dying body is 


20 Gilles Deleuze, A Thousand Plateaus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia, trans. Brian 
Massumi (Minneapolis: Minnesota University Press, 1987), 133. Indeed, this self-reflexive 
moment seems perfectly to exemplify Deleuze’s paradigm for how the “black hole of con- 
sciousness” emerges: a “subjective redundancy” (self-understanding through contemplating 
self-annihilation) is mapped directly onto a “signifying redundancy” (the doubled skull). 
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thus the locus of tremendous cultural energies in the late medieval period, 
and provides a kind of surplus aesthetic currency to an artist, whether 
verbal or visual. Understanding the compelling fixation in the human mind 
that the dead/dying body provokes, the artist has an affective resource to 
invest in his own status as a mediator of his audience’s engagement with 
this moment of signal importance in human life. All images of death pro- 
voke anxiety in their producers and viewers, but this anxiety is not an end 
in and of itself; it is, rather, an initiatory experience that stimulates the 
reader or viewer to grow out of a complacent natural identity into the dif- 
ficult recognition of the need to become a corpse, to co-opt deathbed 
anxiety into a manner of living that recognizes death as an integral part of 
life. Attending closely to the creative re-interpretation of both conven- 
tional and novel images of death in the medieval period opens up impor- 
tant dialogues: between literary and visual forms; between artists and the 
patrons for whom they produced their work; between the political and 
religious institutions that competed for the psychological and social ener- 
gies of the late medieval individual; and between ourselves and the past. 

All the emotions generated by the experience of the deaths of others, 
and all of our beliefs about death, including our own impending deaths, 
are mediated by images of dead and dying bodies, which in turn are medi- 
ated by our social experiences. We need images of death to fill in, however 
provisionally, the aporia that opens up between us and this unrepresent- 
able event. We use these images to manage our anxieties, to re-imagine our 
lives in the context of this startling absence, and to reconsider our own 
personal trajectories forward in time. Representation takes on new force 
in the experience of death, as we think more sharply about what is “pres- 
ent” in the “representation,” what persists in the image, and what continu- 
ity is possible. We also need images of death as a community. Death rips a 
hole in the social fabric. One of the primary operations of culture is to work 
repair, both at the individual and cultural levels. We accomplish this repair 
by recasting death’s debilitation in affirmative terms, focusing on the re- 
lease of our loved ones from suffering, or imagining their transcendence 
into a beyond. 

The means available in the modern world to generate affirmative im- 
ages of death have been severely debilitated by the social, technological, 
and cultural changes that have constructed our new culture of death, 
which radically departs from centuries of tradition.”! Indeed, the social 


21 The literature on this subject is vast, but a crucial starting-point is Ariés, The Hour 
of Our Death. 
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energies circulating in and through images of death in the late medieval 
period contrast starkly with the isolation amid medical technologies that 
mark a dominant form of the contemporary image of death. Having purged 
our cultures of the benighted superstitions of the medieval past, we are 
“liberated” to contemplate the shape of our own deaths, the difficult work 
of which has been taken up by modern existential philosophy. But most 
people are not up to this task of existential self-creation. Twentieth-centu- 
ry philosophy has given us a mandate to make our own deaths authentic 
by recognizing in each moment of our lives an impending limit, but the 
cultural technologies available to do so have been severely compromised. 
In Blanchot’s dictum we can hear both an existential demand and the core 
of our failure: “To death we are not accustomed,” where his word “habitués” 
marks precisely the deficit of cultural practices of death preparation in 
modern Western societies.?? Ironically the result of our abdication of tra- 
ditional modes of dying has been the creation of a new death culture that 
contributes to the repression of death in the form of massive funeral ex- 
penditures that are predicated on the desire to maintain the post-mortem 
visual identity of the corpse through the plastination processes of the fu- 
neral industry, and to maintain the physical integrity of the body through 
lead-lined caskets. The rise of cremation in the United States seems to sug- 
gest a loosening of the grip of embalming as the default, but cremation 
usually takes place in a decontextualized industrial space, shorn of ritual 
and militating against the participation of the family. The funeral industry 
preys on a public that has no stomach for confronting death in its raw 
physical reality: if an art of decomposition in the late medieval period 
seems to us to mark a morbid obsession, perhaps that is because few of us 
actually look directly at a corpse, much less a decomposed one. 

At the bedside, meanwhile, the image of an EKG and the misleading 
clarity of an official time of death tell us when death has occurred, but 
much more: that death is a technical matter, observable by instrumenta- 
tion and governed by medical professionals to whom we expropriate the 
power to verify. In a society in which the dying process has largely been 
contained within medical institutions, very few of us have direct encoun- 
ters with the dying and dead body, and fewer still participate directly in 
the construction of the images of death that will, nonetheless, frame our 
subsequent understanding. Death in this environment is nothing more nor 


22 Maurice Blanchot, The Step / Not Beyond (Le Pas Au-Dela), trans. Lycette Nelson 
(Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1992), 1. The French reads, “A mort, nous nous ne somme pas 
habitués.” 
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less than a medical failure. Through the hospice movement, we are redis- 
covering the importance of relocating the scene of death in our homes, but 
we are nonetheless still governed by the medical institutions, state laws, 
and funeral industry, which construct, regulate, and disseminate our im- 
ages of death. Death is commercialized through processes that aim to deny 
its existence long enough for capital to change hands. We are thus left with 
images that jar our sensibilities. The candle at the mouth has been replaced 
by the oxygen mask; the devils and angels of late medieval deathchambers, 
rife with spiritual drama, have been replaced by bustling nurses and order- 
lies, who do their work on the body but have not stake in the interior lives 
of the dying. As we die, we are entangled in medical paraphernalia, our 
dead bodies carted off by professionals who either deliver them to crema- 
tion warehouses, or convert them into well-decorated mannequins en- 
cased in gaudy temples to our (often misguided) sense of social prestige. 
These images are constructed by institutions whose goal is to put as much 
distance as possible between us and the dying or dead person, allowing us, 
if not forcing us, to disconnect death from our personal identity. 

If medieval images of dead and dying bodies have been “otherized” as 
perverse indices of a dying culture, we occasionally catch glimpses of the 
return of the medieval repressed in pop culture. The video for Robbie Wil- 
liams’ sugar-pop tune “Rock DJ” offers a striking deployment of the Danse 
Macabre motif as a vehicle for a commentary on the “living death” of the 
over-mediatized pop star. The video ends with the image of a skeleton 
dancing erotically with a woman, an image that uncannily echoes the 
eroticized dancing in Bibliothéque Nationale de France, MS Fr. 995. The 
skeleton, however, is merely the culminating moment in a sequence that 
depicts Mr. Williams performing a striptease in front of a group of dancing 
women, who are somewhat skeletal themselves: emaciated, with the sharp, 
bony features of magazine models. The video initially plays off the voy- 
euristic fantasy of celebrity exposure. He daringly “bares all” to his audi- 
ence, both inside and outside the video. But as the video progresses, a 
darker theme emerges. Once he is naked, he strips off his skin, revealing 
his musculature underneath as he waves his pelt around him like an infer- 
nal Chippendale’s dancer. He continues to pull off pieces of his muscula- 
ture, which he tosses to the adoring women, now covered with blood and 
laughing hysterically. When he finally loses the last remnant of his skin, 
crossing a second barrier of sartorial identity, the deeper exposure takes us 
further from, rather than closer to, his individual identity. Seeing beneath 
the skin, we see a common human physiognomy rather than the signs of 
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distinction that mark his status as a pop star. The video uses the macabre 
to reflect critically on the nature of celebrity, its construction as a machine 
for generating identity. By the end of the video, when he has become a 
dancing skeleton, he has been assimilated into an abstract emblem of mor- 
tality, shorn of all marks of individuality. When the body’s outer coverings 
are removed, we perhaps come closest to our deepest shared humanity, in 
both the literal and the figurative sense. 

In a putative age of reason, when we have, supposedly, thrown off the 
shackles of the delusive and benighted belief systems of the past, we are 
nonetheless remarkably susceptible to the suggestive force of an image of 
death. Recent studies have shown that subliminal images of dead bodies 
flashed in the course of taking a standard psychological survey can radi- 
cally skew our opinions. When confronted, even unconsciously, by mortal- 
ity, our attitudes polarize, making us more eager to cling to those ideas, 
people, and institutions we already value, and more likely to demonstrate 
intolerance for ideas, people, and institutions that we construe as differ- 
ent.?3 Is it the case, in fact, that we are more susceptible to this suggestive 
power precisely because we do not actively, consciously, and socially en- 
gage with images of death? Do images of death exert more authority over 
our unconscious emotions, fears, and anxieties because we cannot readily 
articulate the ground of our unease? Such a project obviously transcends 
the scope of this book, but perhaps the affirmative function of mediating 
images of death in late medieval culture provides a different mirror in 
which to engage with the medieval past, and thus to open up new ways of 
thinking about the poverty of our own macabre imaginations. 


23 Terror Management Theory, on which these studies are based, emerged as a research 
paradigm for experimental studies based on Ernst Becker, The Denial of Death (New York: 
Free Press, 1973). For early experiments, see Jeff Greenberg, et al, “Evidence for Terror 
Management Theory II: The Effects of Mortality Salience on Reactions to Those Who 
Threaten or Bolster the Cultural Worldview,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 
58 (1990). For a broader theoretical perspective, see Tom Pyszczynski; Jeff Greenberg; 
Sheldon Solomon, “Why Do We Need What We Need? A Terror Management Perspective 
on the Roots of Human Social Motivation,” Psychological Inquiry 8 (1997). The results have 
been replicated on a wide array of topics, including race, gender, and concepts of free speech. 
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